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It is necessary to state that the seven Essays can?- 
tained in this volome have, like those Essays to which 
they are replies, been " written in entire independence 
of each other, without concert or comparison." 

Each anthor was, individually, requested by the 
Publishers to write an Essay on a subject named, with 
the especial object of replying to a given Essay in the 
volume of ^ Essays and Beviews." 

For the selection of writers, and for the choice of 
subject assigned to each, the Publishers are respon- 
sible. Beyond this, each writer was free to exercise his 
own judgment in the mode of treatment of the Essay : 
nor was he guided in any way by what others had writ- 
ten, or were writing, for the same volume. 

This course of proceeding was not adopted without 
due consideration. It was thought, firstly, that as the 
" Essays and Reviews " professed to be written inde- 
pendently of each other and without concert among the 
Authors, so ought the " Replies ; " otherwise, it might 
be objected that the latter volume was written imder 
advantages which did not belong to the former, and 
therefore be refused the possession of the same weight 
as that volume. Secondly, that the Authors, unfettered 
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by Bnggestioiis from Publishers or Editor, would be 
enabled to treat their subjects more thoroughly, to write 
more freely, and so more convincingly. 

In most cases, the Publishers are well aware that 
such a course would be attended with danger, but in 
this case they have such full confidence in the several 
writers that they believe a supervision beyond that of 
the ordinary details attendant in passing works through 
the press would have been needless. They feel fully 
assured that all the main alignments are such as would 
be subscribed by all the writers, while on unimportant 
and avowedly open questions any discrepancies, if there 
■hould be such, might be reasonably allowed in a vol* 
imie written on the plan thus adopted. 

The Publishers take this opportunity of tendering 
their thanks to the several writers who so readily 
accepted the task imposed on them. 

To the Bishop of Oxford, not only for the Preface, 
but for advice and assistance also in making the neces- 
sary arrangements for producing such a volume. 

To the RadcUfTe Observer, and the Header in Geol- 
ogy in the University of Oxford, they are also indebted 
for two valuable letters. They insert them in the vol- 
ume because, although unreasonably, the ^^ Essays and 
Reviews " obtained the title of « The Oxford Essays." 
In the volume itself it will be seen that the writers are 
selected partly firom Oxford and partly from Cambridge, 
as was the case in the volume to which it is hoped the 
present will be found to be a satisfactory and convinc- 
ing reply. 

OXFOBD, 

January 1, 1862. 
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The yolume which is here placed in the reader's 
hands seems to me to need neither preface nor recom- 
mendation. The importance of its subject, the gravity 
of the occasion which has called it forth, the weighty 
names in the catalogue of its writers, all combine to 
demand for it the full attention which preface or re- 
commendation might solicit for an ordinary volume. 
Nevertheless, yielding to the request of those who had 
combined to produce it, I had promised to contribute 
a preface to it ; and ha^dng done so, I desired to enter 
at some length into the general subject towards which 
these severflj essays converge, and to the mode in which 
it had been dealt with here. 

Diocesan engagements compelled me to postpone 
my work to an approaching period of comparative lei- 
sure. But at this moment my contribution is called 
for, and rather than delay the publication of the work, 
I have resolved to furnish it at once, reduced to the 
narrowest dimensions^ and even before I have been 
able myself to read any of the following Essays. 

It is then of the general object only of the work 
that I can speak. As to which let me say, — ^first, that 
its object is not so much to reply directly to error, as 
to establish truth, and so to remove the foundations on 



vhich error reBtB ; secondly, that the pnblicfttion of thia 
Tolnme is no admission that new or powerful argu* 
ments against the truth have rendered neceseaiy new 
ailments in its defence. Bather, the re-statement of 
old tmthe of which it consists is a declaration that the 
fresh-varnished objections which have called it forth 
are neither new nor profound. Further, there is no 
allowance hero that the views which have called it 
forth are open qoeatioDs or fair subjects for discossioa 
between Christians, still leas between Chnrch of Eng- 
land men. Its scope is to shew that the objections to 
which it refers are old objections, the nif^g of which 
mnst of necessity, with onr limited faculties, be possible 
against all revelation ; and that, as such, they have 
been often put fortb, repeatedly answered. 8nch diffi- 
colties are to be set at rest in any mind rather by 
etrengthening the deep fonndations of the faith than 
by the labored refutation of every separate, captious, 
and casnistic objection in which repugnance to all fixed 
belief of dogmas, as having been directly communi- 
cated by Qod to man, is wont to rent itself. 

That such objections to revelation should appear in 
this day, and should clothe themselves in the fresh 
garb which they have assumed, will not seem strange 
to tbongbtfnl minds. Kot, indeed, that it is other than 
a very narrow philosophy which would conceive of 
them as a mere reaction from recently renewed asser- 
taons of the pre-eminent importance of dogmatic truth 
and of primitive Christian pructice, or even from the 
excesses and evils which have, as they always do, at- 
tended on and disfigured this revival of the trutti. To 
attempt to account for these phenomena by Emch a 
solution as this, is to fix the eye upon the nearest head- 
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Imd lonnd which the stream of time and thought is 
flweepiiig, DOt daring to look farther ; and so to deal 
with all beyond that nearest prospect as if it were not* 
No ; this movement of the human mind has been far 
too wide-spread, and connects itself with far too genr- 
eral conditions, to be capable of so narrow a solution. 
Much more tme is the explanation, which sees jn it 
the first stealing over the sky of the lurid lights which 
shall be shed profnsdy around the great Antichrist. 
Fpr these di£Sculties gather their strength from a spirit 
of lawless rejection of all authority, from a daring claim 
for the unassisted human intellect to be able to dis« 
oover, measure, and explain all things. The rejection 
of the faith, which in the last age assumed the coarse 
and vulgar features of an open atheism, which soon 
destroyed itself in its own multiplying difficulties, in< 
teUectual, moral, civil, and political, has robed itself 
now in more decent garments, and exhibits to the world 
the old deceit with far more comely features. For the 
rejection of all fixed faith, all definite relation, and all 
certain truth, which is intolerable to man as a naked 
atheism, is endurable, and even seductive, when veiled 
in the more decent half-concealment of pantheism. 
•The human soul in its greatness and in its weakness 
dying after God, cannot bear to be told that God is 
nowhere, but can be cajoled by theiprtful concealment 
of the same lie under Ihe assertion that God is every- 
where, for that everything is God. The dull horror of 
annihilation is got rid of by the notion of an absorption 
into the infinite, which promises to the spirit an un- 
limited expansion of its powers, with tlie misty hope 
of retained individual consciousness. Nor in this sys- 
tapi is all former beUef to be cast away at the rude as^ 
1* 
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unit of an avowed infidelity ; on tlio eoatrary, it is to 
be treated with the utmost teDderoeaa. It ia not erea 
■tated to be Calae ; in a certain aenae it, too, ia allowed 
to be true ; for tiiere ia nothing which ia wholly tnie 
or wholly ^alae. Itia bat one phaae of the tme — an 
imperfect, cbildiab, almost infantine phase, if yoa will ; 
to b^ cherished in remembrance like the ornaments or 
the delighta of childhood, only not to bo rested in by 
men ; to be put away and looked back upon, as early 
forma which, as soon as the Spirit which had of old 
breathed throogh them revealed itself in roey light, 
disaolved, like the frost-work of the Tnoming beneath 
the full eonlight of noon. On this theory, the facts of 
ihs Bible may be false, its morals deceptive, its philos- 
ophy narrow, its doctrines mere shadows cast by the 
acting of the homan mind in its day of lesser hght : 
and yet, on the other hand, it is not to be scorned ; it 
is to be loved, and hononred, and revered as a marvel- 
loOB record of the God-enlightened man in his infancy, 
In the comparative obBcurity of his intellect, in his 
youthful stm^les, and reachinge forth after tho truth ; 
only it is not to fetter bis now ripened hnmanity. The 
man is not to be swathed in the comehest bands of his 
mfancy. 

Thus no prejudice is to be shocked, no holy feeling 
rudely wounded, q^ old truth professedly surrendered. 
Bather, mighty revelations are to be looked for amidst 
the glowing feelings with which die past is fondly rec- 
(^nised and the future eagerly expected. Thus the 
pride of man's heart is flattered to the utmost ; thus 
the old whisper, " Ye shall be as gods," disguises itself 
in newest utterances ; thus in die univeraal twilight all 
the fixed ontliBes of rerealed tmtti ora confounded ; 
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the fomui of ChiiBtiaiiity are disso^red into nothing- 
neflfi, and the good deposit of the faith evaporated into 
a temporary intellectual myth, which has played its 
part, done its work, and may be permitted quietly to 
disappear amongst the venerable shadows of the past. 

Such a state of the human mind may be traced with 
mcfre or less distinctness, during this century, every- 
where in Christendom. It may be seen speculating in 
German metaphysics, fluttering in French literature, 
blaspheming in American spiritualism ; or it may 
oome, as it has come amongst ourselves, with dainty 
step and faded garments, borrowed from one school or 
another of stronger unbelievers, as it was supposed 
that our less prepared minds could endure the revela- 
tion. 

The conflict between such a system and all true 
Christianity must be certain and complete. For, dis- 
guise it as you will, it is simple unbelief. Pantheism 
is but a tricked-out Atheism. The dissolution of Rev- 
dation is the denial of God. 

With such a wide-spread current of thought, then, 
the strong foundations of Church-of-England faith came 
mdely in contact. Her simple retention of the primi- 
tive forms of the Apostolic Church j her Ministry, and 
her Sacraments ; her firm hold of primitive truth ; her 
Greeds; her Scriptures; her Formularies; her Cate- 
ehigm ; and her Articles ; all of these were alike at 
variance with the new rationalistic unbelief. The 
ilni^les and strifes of the last thirty years have been 
the inevitable consequence. The passionate re-asser- 
tion of the old truths, with all the evils which have 
waited on that passion, as well as all the immeasurable 
good which has been the fruit of the re-assertion, — all 



of &M6 hare beea themselTea the eoneeqnesoe of the 
widely-Mtiag infloimce to which the hmaui mind hu 
of late been sobjectad. 6hort<ighted men htve looked 
•t these things with their narrow range, and believed 
that the Mepticiem which on the one nde has been 
evolred in the straggle, waa the fruit of that esOTgetic 
aasertion of the tmUi which was itself but one conao- 
qnence of the nnbelief with which it was ttriring. 

Aa well might they believe that the caoaes of &e 
existence of some naked promontory, which haa had ita 
aharp and rocky point defined by the great corrent it 
has long breasted, or of that mighty ocean-like flow 
which sweeps againat it, are to be foond in the boie- 
terona waves which roar down the lower stream, and 
fleck with foam the agitated waters of ita troubled 
bosom. 

Two distiDCt coorses seem to me to be required by 
■Dch a atate of things. 

First, the distinct, solemn, and if need be, severe, 
decision of aathority that asaertaona auch aa these can- 
not be pnt forward aa possibly true, or even advanced 
aa admitting of question, by honest men, who are 
bound by volnntary obligations to teach the Christian 
nvelation as the truth of Ood. 

I put this necessity firat, from the fall conviction, 
diat if such matters are admitted by us to be open 
qneetiona amongst men under such obligations, we 
shall leave to the next generation the fatal l^;acy of 
an nniversal scepticism, amidst an nndiatingaiahable 
confosion c^ all possible landmarks between truth and 
faUehood. 

To say this, be it obeerred, is to evince no fear of 
atgoment against av faith though the freest, or of en- 
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qiiiiy into it though the moBt daring. From these, 
Christiaiiity has nothing to dread. In their issue thesd 
do but manifest the tmth. The roughest wind sweeps 
Ae skj the most speedily, and shews forth the soonest 
Ae miclouded sun in all his splendour. It is not, there- 
fore, because belieyers in Bevelation fear enquiry, that 
authority is bound to interfere. But it is to prevent 
the very idea of truth, as truth, dying out amongst us. 
For BO indeed it must do, if once it be permitted to our 
clergy solemnly to engage to teach as the truth of God 
a certain set of doctrines, and at the same time freely 
to discuss whether they are true or false. First, then^ 
and even before argument, our disorders need the firm, 
nnflihchitig action of authority. 

Secondly, we need the calm, comprehensive, scholar- 
like declaration of positive truth upon all the matters 
in dispute, by which the shallowness, and the passion, 
and the ignorance of the new system of unbelief may 
be thoroughly displayed. 

That this volume may in some measure, at least, 
fulfil these conditions^ is the endeavour of its writers, 
and the hope of him who ventures now to commend it 
to the prayers of the Church, and the study of its 
readers. 

S. O. 

CUDDBSDOX PaLACX, 

Dec 1861. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE WORLD. 



" Ihe Education of the World" By Frederick Temple, D. D., 

Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen ; Head Master of Rugby 

to dlB'. 7 ; Chaplain to the Earl of Denbigh, The Second Edu 

and evf sj^ondon : John W. Parker arid Son^ West Strand, 

** The Education of ihe Human Race," From the German of 
GrOTTHOLD EPHBAix Lessinq. (London : Smithy Elder, and 
Co. 1858.) 
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** How eharmlDff Is Divine Fhiloaophy 1 
Not hanb and cr^bbM, as dull foola ■uppoBe ; 
Bat maalcal as ia ApoOo'a lute." 

We quite echo back these words of our great bard. 
Divine philosophy is charming in its every shape ; — not 
only that discovery of precious moral truth in ancient 
myths which, judging from the context, Milton seems 
to have had principiSly in his thoughts, but any true 
theory of the dealings of God with man to which the 
words " divine philosophy " might be suitably appro- 
priated. If we can at all get a glimpse into the signif- 
icance of the Scheme of Grace, as God has been un- 
folding it from the primitive prediction of the Seed of 
the woman until now, this glimpse cannot fail to be 
attractive and cheering, — as attractive and cheering 
(though perhaps as mucn obstructed) as that which the 
pilgrim gains, at interstices between tangled boughs, 
of Uie spires and pinnacles of the citv to which his steps 
are bent. But just as in physical science the true 
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philosopher will never form theories independently of 
the facts of nature; just as his crude guesses will be 
originated, modified, enlarged by those facts, in some 
cases retracted and thrown aside in obedience to them ; 
just as all natural philosophy consists in being led by 
uie hand of nature into natural truth, — so the divine 
philosopher will never draw up his scheme independ- 
ently of the truths of Holy Scripture, (which are in 
theology what the facts are in nature ;) his theories will 
not on^ be started, but corrected, by those truths, and 
will be safe, and sound, and valuable, just so far as in 
forming them he has been led by the hand of God's 
Word. 

We have before us two essays on the education of 
the human race, and the slightest glance at either of 
them shews that the author means the religious or spir- 
itual education which Gk>d is conferring upon man. 
We shall attempt to clear the cround for our criticism 
bjr pointing out the senses in wnich man may be truly 
saia either to have received from God, or to be receiv- 
ing, a spiritual education. 

I. First, there can be no doubt that man (or rather 
that portion of the human race which is under the di- 
vine economy, and which we think, with Dr. Temple, 
may not unfairly be regarded as a representative of the 
whole race*) is receiving an education in time for eter- 
nity. Earth is the school in which God's people are 
bemg trained for heaven. This is clearly implied in 
llie well-known passage, 1 Cor. xiii. 9, &c. We are 
ohildren at present, conceiving darkly, reasoning un- 
oertainly, and expressing ourselves imperfectly; but 
hereafter we shall come to the full maturity of our 

* ^^ If ike Chriiticaa Ch%iTch he taken at the repreeeniatiffe of man" 
Idnd^ it 18 easy to see that the general law obsenrable in the deTetopment 
of the indiTidiial may also be found in the development of the Church.** — 
Asoyt and Jteviewe^ p. 40. 

We do not tee that the hypothesis can be quarrelled with. Though in 
one important sense the world and the Church are opposed to one another, 
jHf under another aspect, regenerate humanity is surely a sample of the 
wliole. ^ Of His own will begat He us with the word of truth, that w 
•koMUa kind ef Jbrtt-fmiU of BU ereahawJ' (JaiMf I 18.) 
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Eowen, knowing no longer in the way of discoyery, 
at intuitively, " even as also we are taiown," and no 
longer needing to exnress thin^ divine by figures and 
images drawn from ttiings earthly. Take the dawning 
intelligence and the limited experience of a little child, 
not yet emancipated from the restraints of the nursery, 
and contrast them with the large research of a Colum- 
bus, the sagacious investi^tions of a Bacon, and the 
profound discoveries of a Kewton, and you have then, 
if the Scripture analogy be correct, some idea of the 
proportion which our present mental and spiritual fac- 
ulties will bear to otir attainments hereafter. The anal- 
ogy at once teaches us this, that just as there are many 
truths, quite on a level with a man's understanding, 
which cannot be at all explained to a child with its 
present capacities, and others which can only be ex- 
plained very imperfectly, by illustrations drawn from 
its own narrow circle of ideas and associations ; so there 
are some spiritual truths altogether out of our reach in 
our present condition, and others which can be con- 
veyed to us only through the imperfect medium of 
earthly relations and human language. All man's in- 
sight into divine truth is and must oe, as its essential 
condition, ^^ through a glass," and all his knowledge in 
a riddle, {h aivtyfiarL) He can only see, not the object 
itself, but an image of it reflected in a mirror, whose 
surface is never quite true or quite smooth ; he can only 
know heavenljr things by comparisons with earthly, 
(which comparisons must oreak down somewhere,) not 
by conversancy with the realities. And the moral les- 
son to be learnt from this education of the human race 
would be, that our heavenly Father intends for us, by 
our present condition of existence, a discipline of hu- 
mility of mind ; and that, therefore, having once seen 
our way to faith in God's TVord, (and abundant light is 
supplied to us for this purpose,) we must thenceforth 
acquiesce devoutly in tiie difficulties and obscurities 
which beset some of its statements, remembering that, 
if we could see through all entanglements, faith would 
cease 'to be faith, and become sight. This theory of 
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niuk'a education hninblee his reason, instead of aralfmg 
it, and ponn contempt upon Iub atmoet mental progreea, 
ineteaa of magnifying it as the maturity of his powers. 

IL But there is another sense in which we maj 
speak of the education of man, — a sense more definitely 
recognieiDg the race as one creature, and so more nearly 
approaching Dr. Temple's theory of " a colossal man, 
whose life reaches from the creation to the day of judg- 
ment" 

We are told that God's ancient Church received &om 
Him a ^paratory discipline to fit it for the reception 
of the GxMpel : — " The Law," says the Apostle, " wag 
oar schoolmaster to bring ns nnto Christ." While the 
economy of the Law was mnning its course, God's child 
(His Church) was under " tutors and govemorB,'' " in 
bondage under the mdiments of the world." But the 
fulness of the time came, when the One great Master, 
to whose class-room the pedagogue liad but conducted* 
the learner, appeared upon eart£ He taught the truth, 
which made men free ; and, hearing this truth, the heir 
was emancipated from the restraints of childhood, and 
entered upon his inheritance. This education, there- 
fore, was terminated, not by the end of the world, or 
the day of judgment, but by the first coming of Christ. 

Kow, guiding ourselves by this clue, a most inter- 
esting theory might be drawn out of the education of 
the world, uie outline of which, at all eyeute, would be 
correct. Such a theory has been attempted in a little 
work, which has been many years before tlie public, 
bnt which perhaps is less extensively known than it de- 
8erveB.+ We can here only find space for the most 
rapid sketch of the argument. Before the Saviour ap- 
peared upon earth, it was necessaiy that men should be 
prepared to appreciate the blessings and the truth 



domestic em^OTed to Uke cf „ 
Chrift it onr nbU, at irtwiae tatH we lit, to reoeiTe the trulli which nukea 
oi Am ; and the law it Iba iliiiimllii who " laaa^ m unto " Him. 
t nwRdlaMiiluaf theniBBf BelTetba: i, Book tar OmTHam 
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which He would reveal ; otherwise they would never 
have intelligently received the Gospel. JN o mind could 
apprehend Christianity, which was not first well 
|;rounded in certain elementary religions ideas, which 
had been cormpted in the Fall, and further depraved in 
that frightful result of the Fall, the degeneracy of idol 
worship. In restoring these ideas to the mind of man, 
and forming there certain new ones, which were neces- 
sary to the intelligent reception of the Oospel, Ood 
detennined to act on His usual principle (which runs 
through all His dispensations) of using men for the in- 
stmction of men. One man, however, would not suffice 
hr BO great a work as the preparatory initiation of the 
human mind into elementary religious ideas. He would 
not live long enough ; and, while he did live, could not 
make his«influence felt widely enough. God therefore 
must raise up a nation of teachers ; must thoroughly 
imbue them with the elementary ideas, and then finally 
disseminate them, in the order of His Providence, and 
cause them to come in contact with the mind of other 
nations. This, accordingly, was the plan which He 
adopted. He first prepares the Israehtes for His pur- 
pose, riveting them together by a common parentage 
felt to have me sacredness of caste in it, by a common 
worship, distinct altogether from that of other nations, 
by the long oppression under which they groaned in a 
strange countiy, and by the miraculous deliverance from 
£g}rpt, which came to them just as their minds were in 
a high state of excitement and susceptibility. This is 
the account which we should be inclined to give of that 
** extraordinary toughness of nature " * in the Jew, upon 
which Dr. Temple comments, so far indeed as the result 
was brought aoout by natural causes, and not chiefly 
due to the special interference of God, who for His own 
purposes has endowed their nationality with extraordi- 
nary vital powers. Israel having by these means be- 
come a strongly marked and firm^ united people, with 

* '* The people whose extnordinary tonghnesfl of nature has enabled it 
to OQtliTe Egyptian Pharaohs, and Assyrian kings, and Roman Cesars, and 
" * oaUphs,** fta— jS^Moy on (A# ilUbtcafo'oii of ih4 World, p. 14. 
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the moBt exclusive epn^athies and antipathies, tiheil 
commenced the throwmg into their minds those religions 
conceptions with which^ in long process of time, ihd br 
▼ariea discipline, their whole souls were to be imbnedL 
First was communicated, as the original ground of all 
religious thought, the personality, and existence of Qod^ 
altogether independently of His attributes, which were 
afterwards to be revealed. K a man does not believe 
that God exists, or that a personal God exists, there is 
no basis for religion to stand upon in that man's mind. 
The first name, therefore, under which God made Him^ 
self known to the people whom He was training as the 
religious teachers of the world, was " I am,**— leaving 
all besides to subsequent development, *^ I am that i 
am." 

Next followed the covenant rclationshij^ in which 
God condescended to stand to them, (for the idea of ab- 
solute God is bleak and dreary, however sublime, — 
chilling rather than attractive to the heart) : ** And (Jod 
said moreover unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto the 
children of Israel, The Lord Ood of your fathers^ the 
Ood of Ahraha/n^ the Ood of laaacy and the Chd of 
Jacoby hath sent me unto you : this is my name for ever, 
and this is mv memorial imto all generations." * This 
persontd God, so related to them, was then shewn by 
the miracle^ which preceded and attended the Exodus, 
to be mightier than all the gods of the Egyptians ; or, 
to use the words of Lessing, (Sect. 12,) " Through the 
miracles, with which He led them out of Egypt and 
planted them in Canaan, He testified of Himself to 
them as a God mightier than any other god." Thus 
the Israelitish mind got as far as these three ideas — ^per- 
sonality, covenant relationship, Almighty power. The 
moral attributes had next to be impressed upon it. 
And this was done by the promulgation of the Law, 
both moral and ceremonial. The iSn Commandments, 
revealing, as they did, the will of God as regards man's 
conduct, proclaimed His holiness. But the people 
being still in the infancy of religious knowledge, the 

• Sxod. HL IS. 
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lame lesson was taught in another way by external ob- 
lervanceB and an appeal to iJio senses. The notion of 
moral purity was developed in their mind, and eon« 
nected with the thought of God, by the ceremonial dis- 
tinctions between clean and unclean beasts, and the use 
of the former class only in sacrifice, — by the separation 
of the priests from the people, of the holy of holies from 
the holy place, and of that from the court of the taber- 
nacle, and by the ceremonial washings and sprinklings 
which both sacrifices and priests and worshippers h^ 
to undergo. The justice oi God, which exactea the for- 
feiture of life as the desert of sin, and at the same time 
the possibility of transferring the penalty to an innocent 
victim, whicn constitutes the idea of atonement, would 
be taught by the sin-offerings, with which the wor- 
shipper was suj>posed to identify himself by laying liis 
hands on the victim. In short, all the observances of 
the Mosaic ritual would be to the Jew like so many 
pictures in a child's primer, by which rough but lively 
ideas are conveyed to the child of objects which it never 
yet saw. 

The unity and spiritualitjr of Gk>d, enforced so often 
by positive precepts and minor punishments, were the 
tnitiiB which the national mind found it most diflicult 
to master. Has the propensity to Pantheism, — ^to the 
reoognising something divine in every object of the 
world of nature, — so entirely ceased among Christians 
of the nineteen^ century, who live under the ripest 
experience of the ^^ colossal man," that we shall be sur- 
prised to find a similar propensity somewhat tenaciously 
rooted in the minds of a people always stiff'-necked, and 
nncircumcised in heart and ears } Is no tendency mani- 
fested now-a-days in any part of the Christian Church 
to lean unduly upon objects of sense and external aids in 
religious worship ? AVell, — tendencies similar to these in 
principle were to be sternly corrected in those who were 
to be the appointed religious teachers of the human 
■nee. When less severe discipline had failed, God 
imote them with a stroke so heavy, that the smart of it 
taught them this, the lesson of His unity and spirituality, 
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effectnalljr, and printed it in ineffaceable characters 
npon their minos. The Babylonish captivitj cured 
them altogether of idol worship ; while the dispersion 
which accompanied it answerea another great end, — it 
hrought the uewa into contact with the u^ntile mindy 
and thus put Gods trained mastera into communication 
with their scholars. It domesticated manj of them in 
different parts of the heathen world, made them leam 
OentOe tongues, and enabled them to introduce into 
tiiose tongues the ideas which they themselves had imr 
bibed. Tne Septuaeint translation of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures en^rined for ever the religious ideas 
of the Jews in the language which, through the Mace- 
donian conquest, had spre^ itself over the whole civil- 
ized world. 

This design of God's providence in the dispersion 
of the Jews, is implied in the strongest way, if we can- 
not say that it is expressed, in the xloly Scriptures of 
the New Testament. The day on whicn the new dis- 
pensation was solemnly inaugurated under the auspices 
of the Holy Spirit, foimd Jews at Jerusalem out of 
every nation under heaven, — "Parthians, and Modes, 
and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in 
Judaea, and Cap^adocia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, 
and Pamphylia, m Egypt, and in the parts of Libya 
about Cyrene, and strangers of Home, Jews and prose- 
lytes, Cretes and Arabians." And we know from other 
parts of the Acts of the Apostles that lar^ bodies of 
proselytes were found in all the chief cities of the 
ancient world, — Jews by religion. Gentiles by birth, — 
who, as having affinities with both, acted as a readv- 
made bridge by which the truths of the Gospel mignt 
pass over £om one to the other. Does not the existence 
of these proselytes argue that the Jews had leavened 
very considerably the religious mind of the Gentiles in 
the various countries of their dispersion ? They had 
leavened it by the diffusion of those fundamental re- 
Hgious ideas--such as the personality and unity of God, 
holiness, the atonement, the inseparable union of moral- 
ity with religion — ^which are necessary to the acceptance 
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and appreciation of Christianity^. And thus the intellect 
of the nnman race may bd said to have been matured 
for the reception of the Gospel. 

In the fulness of the Time^ came the great Teacher, 
to impart the knowled^ of the Truth (or, in other 
words, of Himseli) which should make men free. He 
lifted from off their necks the yoke of the ceremonial 
Law, which neither that generation to which He came, 
Bor their fathers, were able to bear. He relieved them 
sensiblj of the burden of unforgiven sin, cancelling in 
His Blood the records of the accusing conscience, and 
the handwriting of the moral law, " which was contrary 
to UB.'* He reueved them also of the oppressive tyr- 
anny of sin by His grace, which communicated a new 
spring of energy to their wills, and brought into opera- 
tion motives which, if they existed before, were never 
before so powerfully elicited But in speaking of this ' 
Eberty wherewith Christ made us free, it is observable 
how carefuUy both our Lord and His Apostles guard 
themselves against the notion of its being lawless, or 
emancipated frx>m moral restraints. He promises to 
j^ve rest to those who come to Him, but the rest con- 
flsts not in the absence of a yoke and burden, but in 
its light pressure : ^^ Take My yoke upon you .... 
and ye shall find rest xmto your souls. For My yoke 
%$ easjfj and My burden is lightP The freedom which 
He b^tows is a freedom from the service of sin.f It is 
an obedience from the heart to a form of doctrine ; it is 

* Dr. Temple's Essay is said to hare grown oat of a sermon (preached 
hefim the UniTersity) on •* the fUhiess of .the Time.** 

We hare attempted (in a humble way) to shew how, when our Lord 
appeared, (ki Ckurek of Qod was prepared for His appearance by the 
ndaal discipline of foregone dispensations. The subject, however, may be 
Inked at in another light ; and the " fldness of the times ** may be consid- 
mwA. in reference to the dBtptraiely corrupt ttate of the world at large, 
«lDd& called for some direct Divine interference. See a masterly sermon 
If Dr. Bobertson the historian, (1.759,) '' On the Situation of the World at 
te Time of Christ*s Appearance,'* in whidi it is shewn how ** the political, 
■oral, letigiona, and domestic state of the world at that time ** were all 
ifnsufiy anitable to the great event * The sermon is now, anfortanatel3^ 
me of those rare pieces which is only to be found in old collections of 

t Sm Jbim ^iL 88, M, as. 
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a Benrice of Grod.* The ChriBtian has a law, and a law 
by which he will be judged ^ although indeed it is a law 
01 liberty, t And St Paul, when shewing how he 
adapted his miniBtry to tliose whom be approached with 
it, and bow to the Gentiles who were without (reyealed^ 
law he became as without law, retracts the yery wora 
tofoiJM^^ (lawless/) lest it should be misunderBtood : 
^^ Beinff not without law to God, but under tbe law to 
ChriBt/' He was, eyen as an apostle, under a law, 
alUioutfh indeed it was ^^ the law of the Spirit of life." % 
Thus me Bible giyes no sanction to the idea that the 
present state of the Christian is one of emancipation 
nrom law, tliough no doubt we are exempt from obe- 
dience to the ceremonial rules imposed by the old 
economy. 

£yen to this exemption we do not find that the 
^ori^nal Jewish couyerts, or eyen tlie original Apostles, 
easily accommodated themselyes. The Jewish mind had 
yet need of further training, (eyen after the descent of 
the Holy Ghost,) before it burst the shell of ritual 
restraints. The liberty of the Church from ceremonial 
bondage, and its essential Catholicity, are gradually de- 
yeloped in the Acts of the Apostles. St. Peter is recon- 
cilea to this part of the Diyme plan by a yision, and a 
voice from heayen, and a proyidcntial circumstance, and 
an intimation of the Holy Ghost ; and yet afterwards 
recalcitrates, and needs to be publicly expostulated with 
by a colleague. § The first Christian Council solemnly 
decides for all time the question that circumcision is not 
necessary for Gentile conyerts. St. Paulas preaching 
and influence at lengtK, under the blessing of God, 
brought about that full and free expansion of religious 
thought which had been so long unfolding by various 
agencies. But it was only an expansion which refused 
to be cramped any longer within the narrow limits of 
the Mosaic law ; not one, like that affected by moral 
Rationalists, which feels itself narrowed by creeds and 
formularies of doctrine. With deference to Dr. Temple, 

• Rom. Ti. 17, 22. \ James i. 26, and it 12. 

t Rom. Till 2. gActsx. 11,18, 17,20; QaL iL 14. 
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who tells VLB that " there are no creeds ui the New Tes- 
tament, and hardly anjr laws of Church government," 
we think that 1 Tim. iii. 16 sounds remarkably like a 
creed, and that " the form of sound words " * which 
Timothy is exhorted to hold fast, must have been some- 
thing 01 the kind ; and we should be at a loss to define 
the contents of the pastoral, Epistles, if we might not 
say that they contained the laws of primitive Church 
government. 

In concluding this sketch, we may venture to suppose 
that the signal for the final emancipation of religioas 
thought from the bondage of the Mosaic law was given 
by &>d'8 own hand, when Jerusalem and the Temple 
were demolished, and Judaism, had no more a local 
habitation unon earth. 

And shall we say that after this period all further 
leligions development of the mind of the Church 
ceased } We think that the intimations of Holy Scrip- 
ture, if not its express declarations, lead us to an oppo- 
site conclusion. We have seen that even after the day 
of Pentecost an Apostle had something of religious 
truth yet to learn. We have seen that even the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, in His miraculous gifts, did not 
supersede the necessity for the sentence of a Christian 
Council. And certain it is, that the Apostolic age, 
when it passed away, left the Church founded in the 
earth, «na notlung more ; that its full organization had 
yet to bo given it, its battlements had yet to be con- 
structed. Accordingly, as Dr. Temple says, "the 
Church's whole energy was taken up, in the first six 
centuries of her existence, in the creation of a theol- 
ogy." Heresies (that is, deviations from the faith 
taught by the Apostles and embodied in their TVTitings^ 
sprang up, and made it necessary that the tnith should 
be, not indeed revealed anew, but rc-stated, and cleared 
by definition and illustration. Tliis was done by (Ecu- 
menical Councils ; and we have the results of the pro- 
cess in our Creeds. In the decisions of these Councils, 
forms of expression and technical terms of theology are 

• 2 Tim. i. 18. 
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of course introdaced, '^rhich are not found in the Holy 
Scriptures, (for if the bare Scriptural expressions had 
suf&ced for the refutation of heresy, where would have 
been the need of a conciliar determination ?) hut it is 
remarkable how the first four Councils found their cour 
elusions on the uniform and continuous belief of the 
Caurch from the beginning, shewing that they did not 
presume to add anything to primitive truth, but merely 
to vindicate and clear it of those parasitical errors which 
threatened its existence. In short, divine truth, having 
been cast into the seed-plot of human minds, was con- 
stantly springing up with certain accretions which came 
from the vice of soil, which accretions had to be re- 
moved as they arose ; and thus each of the four great 
Councils, if in one sense an expositor of the Word of 
God, was in another sense a reformer, bringing things 
back to the primitive model of belief. They sought per- 
fection of theology, not in the developments of future 
ages, but in what had been received in the past.* 

And shall we say that, since the decisions of the 
(Ecumenical Councils, the science of theology has re- 
ceived no further accessions ? None, we think, similarly 
authenticated. We should attach the greatest deference 
now-a-days to the decisions of an (Ecumenical Council, 
if such- could be gathered, which should have a suf- 
ficient occasion and object, should be impartially con- 
stituted, and should found its decisions entirely on Holy 
Writ, as interpreted by primitive antiquity. !But at the 
same time we full v concede that, in the absence of such 
Councils, and without the sanction which they would 
lend, the evolution of divine truth in the human mind 
is always going on. 

On this head we quote Mr. Archer Butler's letter 
in reply to Mr. Newman's " Theory of Development." 
Nowhere else shall we find words at once more succinct 
and more exhaustive of the subject : — 

* Mr. Archer Batler deacribefl the functions of the earij Councils with 
admirable terseness as well as clearness, when he says, (Development, p. 
^24,) ** The function of the earlj Councils was ... to define %*0eeived doo' 
trine, to elueidaU obteured doctrine, to condmnn falm doctrine. But it 
Was not to reveal luw doctrine." 
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*' I have no disposition to conceal or question that theolog- 
ical knowledge is capable of a real movemeut, in time, a true 
■accessiye history, through the legitimate application of human 
reason. This movement may probably bo regarded as taking 
pUce in two principal ways : — 

*' The first is the process of logical development of primitive 
tnUh into its consequences, connexions, and applications.'* [An 
instance of what Uie author means by logical development, is 
thus given in a former part of the work : " When we have 
learned, on the infallible authority of inspiration, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is Himself very God, and when we have learned 
fiom the same authority the tremendous fact of Uis Atoning 
Sacrifice, we could collect (even were Scripture silent) the 
priceless vtdue of the atonement thus made; the wondrous 
humiitaium therein involved; the unspeakable love it exhib- 
ited ; the mysteriously awful guilt of sin, which would again re- 
flect a gloomy light upon the equally mysterious eternity of 
punishment"] 

" The second is, positive discovert/. Members of the English 
Church — ^which (by a strange dispensation of Providence^ has, 
ance its lapse into ' heresy,' done more to benefit Christianity 
in this way than all others put together — will not find much 
difficulty in conceiving many classes of these precious giils of 
Qod to His Church, conveyed through the ministration of hu- 
man sagacity. Such are — 

" 1. Unexpected confirmations or illustrations of revealed 
doctrine firom new sources ; as from unobserved applications or 
collations of Holy Scripture ; or from profound investigations 
cS natural religion, and the philosophy of morals, as in some 
parts of the researches of Bishop Warburton. 

" 2. New proo& in support of the evidences of religion; 
floch as the conception and complete establishment of the ana- 
bgical argument by Bishop Butler, or the invention and ex- 
quisite application of the test of undesigned coincidence by 
Paler. , 

" 3. Discoveries regarding the form and circumstances of the 
Revelation itself ; such as those of Bishops Lowth and Jebb on 
the remarkable structure of the poetical and sententious parts 
of Holy Writ. 

" 4. Discoveries of divine laws in the government of the 
Hiurch and world, so far as the same may lawfully be collected 
by observation and theory. 
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'' 5. DisooverieS) througb events diBcIosing the meaning of 
prophecy^ or correcting erroneous interpretations of Scripture.*' 

To these we may add what perhaps the learned aad 
highly-gifted writer intended to classiiy under the third 
head: — 

Accessions to the stock of knowledge, abeadypos- 
sessed by tlie world, of the languages in which the Holy 
Scriptures were written. 

While upon this point, we cannot avoid quoting the 
weighty testimony of one who (great as Sir. Archer 
Butler was) was greater than he, to ^^ the possibility of 
a real movement of theological knowleage in time, 
through the legitimate application of human reason.'^ 
It is a grand passage, ana will well repay perusal : — 

" As it is owned, the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet 
understood; so, if it ever comes to be understood, before the 
restitution of all things, and without miraculous interpositions ; 
it must be in the same way as natural knowledge Is come at , 
by the continuance and progress of learning and of liberty ; and 
by particular persons attending to, comparing and pursuing 
intimations scattered up and down it, which are overlooked 
and disregarded by the generality of the world. For this is 
the way, in which all improvements are made ; by thoughtful 
men*s tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by nature 
accidentally, or which seem to come into our minds by chance. 
Nor is it at all incredible^ that a book, which has been so long in 
the possession of mankind, should contain many truths as yei 
undiscovered. For all the same phenomena, and the same 
faculties of investigation, from which such great discoveries in 
natural knowledge liave been made in the present and last age, 
were equally in the possession of mankind, several thousand 
years before. And possibly it might be intended, that events, 
as they come to pass, should open and ascertain the meaning 
of several parts of Scripture." — Butler^ s Analogy of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, book ii. ch. 3. 

It will be seen that both Mr. Archer Butler and his 
illustrious namesake quite admit a certain progress of 
the human mind on theological subjects by *^ the legit- 
imate application of reason." How can such a progress 
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be questioned ! Would there be any room at all for 
the science of theology, if the illustration, elucidation, 
interpretation, application, enforcement of the sacred 
Books had been stereotyped at the time they were 
given ? Does not the Church's ordinance * of preach- 
ing, which is to endure for all time, assume that the 
haman mind is to be brought in contact with the Word 
of God, and to deal with it in the way of explanation, 
enforcement, and so forth ? And if a good sermon of a 
Biii^le preacher, composed with the ordinary help of 
Goa's spirit, o^n throws real light on the Word of 
God, can the ministers of the whole Church of Christ 
from the beginni^, (thousands of them men of the pro- 
finindest erudition as well as the deepest piety,) have 
fuled to do a great deal, not indeed in the way of re- 
Tealing any new thing, but of unfolding and illustrat- 
ing what has been revealed i It may be greatly ques- 
tioned whether any truth in the world can be fully 
appfedated by the human mind, when it is freshly 
loaged there. It must first be studied and discussed, — 
must pass through the various stages of questioning, 
ecmtroversy, advocacy, before it can gain a real and in- . 
floential hold. In this respect, of course, later ages of 
the Church have an advantage over earlier ones. The 
truth has been more maturely considered, filtered 
through a larger variety of human minds, devout and 
xndevout ; and if, on the one hand, it has gained cer- 
tain accretions from the process, on the other its bear- 
ings and significance are now more fully understood. 

It is, however, most important to remark that be- 
tween this progress of the mind of the Church, and 
the progress, which Dr. Temple brings into comparison 
with it, of the individual mind, there is one very strik- 
ing difference, which he has wholly overlooked. The 
education of the individual is carried on by substantive 
accessions of knowledge, and the rudiments arc swal- 
lowed up and lost as the knowledge grows. But the 
iducation {if we are to call it so) of the Church ia all 

* An ordiiuoioe which sorely must not be narrowed to oral addresses 
in a drarch, but must indude also religious inatraction by books, Ac. 
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vmipped up in the rudiments / — it is simply an exDan- 
eion of '^ tne faith once delivered to the saints." Ker- 
elation stands not at the end, but at the beginning, of 
the Church's career. The highest degree of knowledge 
is communicated to the Church in the first instance ;. 
all that follows is merely a full development of the im- 
port of that knowledge. Ik individual education, th« 

KOKB advanced SCIENCE EMBRACES THE RUDIMENT; BUT 
IN THE EDUCATION OF THE ChURCH, THE RUDIMENT (WHIOH 
IB revelation) embraces THE MORE ADVANCED XNOWZ^ 

XDos. He that is perfectly master of a langtiage, bo as 
to speak and write fluently in it, forffets ms rules of 
grammar ; they remain wim him only in the shape of 
^' a permanent result." But when the Council of Ckm* 
stantinople condemned the Macedonian heresy, it by 
no means superseded, but simply unfolded, and ordught 
out more clearly into the general consciousness of 
Christendom, the import of that great precept, ^^ Grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God," and of that comfortable 
benediction, ^^ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
. Ghost, be with you all." The man who can read 
Greek has outgrown his English spelling-book. Bat 
the ^^ colossal man " (or, as we should prefer to put it, 
the Church of the latter days) can never outgrow Scrip- 
ture ; all she can do is to appropriate more thoroughly 
the nourishment of divine truth contained in it, and to 
" grow thereby." 

We conceive that the above theory of the education 
of the world, although not in all its parts explicitly 
Scriptural, yet holds all along to the clue which Scrip* 
ture furnishes. For, — 

1. Scripture speaks of the law as pssdagogic, — a* 
discipline of childliood, " to bring us unto Christ." 

2. Scripture speaks of a Church synod, after the first 
promulgation of Christian truth, for the determination 
of questions vitally affecting the interests of the Church. 

3. Scripture provides a ministry of teaching and 
preaching among uninspired men. 
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We (shall now proceed to examine the first of the 
** Essays and Eeviews " under the light thus gained. 

Very early one of the fallacies which pervades it 
is made to appear. The writer having told us (what 
doubtless may ue admitted) that the long lapse of time 
since the creation of man must have a purjx)se, and 
that ^^ each moment of time, as it passes, is taken up 
into the time that follows in the shape of permanent 
results," goes on to assert that not only does knowledge 
receive continually a fresh accession, but also '^ the dis- 
cipline of manners, of temper, of thought, of feeling, ia 
transmitted from generation to generation, and at each 
transmission there is an imperceptible but unfailing in- 
crease." (p. 4.) What, precisely, does the learned 
Essayist mean dy this ^^ discipline of manners, temper, 
thought, and feeling," which is always on the increase ? 
Does he allude to the humanizing influences of civili- 
zation, which certainly gild and varnish the surface of 
•ociety, while they leave the vices of the human heart 
untouched t It may be conceded to him that these in- 
flu^ices do secure an improvement in manner, and to 
a certain extent in temper, round off many a sharp 
angle, and restrain many an impetuous sally, whicn 
might end in provocation and mischief. We are not 
qmto sure, however, that civilization has been regularly 
and steadily progressive amon^ men. In the more 
prominent nations of the world it has had its day, has 
run its course, and then has collapsed and become effete. 
But granted that we could trace in it (as regards man- 
kind in general) any regular progression, surely Dr. 
Temple does not mean to represent this as a divine ed- 
ucation, either of the Churcn or of the world. Yet the 
thought is constantly obtruded upon us, as we read his 
Essay, that he is confusing the progress of the species 
by civilization, with the progress of the Church in di* 
vme knowledge. 

But will he say that bv discipline of manners, tem- 
per, thought, and feeling, he means a moral advance Of 
the human species, or of the professing Church ? Then 
sorely this is contrary to all the facts of experience as 
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to the anticipationB of man's moral career which H0I7 
Scripture would lead us to form. With Dr. Temple, 
wo suppose that tlie long succession of time exists for 
a great purpose. A mighty drama is developing ita 
plot upon the earth, which shall issue, if the Scripture 
DC true, not in the moral improvement of the species, 
but in the glory of God, by the final salvation of His 
true people from the present evil world. So far from 
the mom improvement of the species being gradually 
worked out, as this drama proceeds, the fallen will of 
man, instigated by external evil agency, is everywhere 
counterworking God, and contmually being overruled 
by His good ftovidence to His own greater glory. 
And what we have to expect, as time goes on, is that 
both evil and good will draw to a head together ; that 
if on one side of us the lights will be brighter, on the 
other the shadows will be darker, until the Righteous 
One and the Evil One in personal manifestation con- 
front one another on the stage of the earth. Such is 
the history of the race which Scripture leads us to ex- 
pect. But putting out of siglit the intimations of 
Scripture, are any traces of moral progress visible in 
the history of the world ? To take only the histories 
of Come and Greece, to which Dr. Temple more than 
once refers, is not the picture which they present one 
of moral degeneracy rather than of moral improvement? 
What had become of the stem integrity and primitive 
simplicity of the ancient Komans in tlie last days of the 
Empire? Did the public virtue and patriotism of 
Greece stand higher m the days of Aristides or in the 
days of Philopo&men ? And to turn to the history of 
the Church of God, were the Jews of Manasseh's dajr 
better or worse than those of David's ? Was the spirit 
of true religion more develoi^ed among the Phanseea 
and Saddncces of our Lord s time,* than among the 

* Dr. Temple admits farther on, that " it is undeniable that, in the time 
of our Lord, the Sadducces had lost all depth of spiritual feding, while the 
Pharisees had succeeded in conrerting the Mosaic system into so niiscfaieToas 
an idolatry of forms, tliat St. Paul does not hesitate to caU the law lbs 
strength of sin."— <p. 10.) 
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little band who, in obedience to the edict of Cjtusi 
Bonght again their country, and rebuilt, amidst mani- 
fold oppositions, their temple ? Has even Christianity 
eradicated the vices of the human species ? We can- 
not think it, when we remember the monstrosities of 
the French Revolution, and the rampant tyranny 
which the three worst passions of the human heart 
(vanity, ferocity, and lust) then exercised among a 
people moving in the first rank of civilization, and. 
who had been for centuries nominally Christian. Quito 
as much then, we suspect, as in the antediluvian world, 
was there to be seen upon earth ** brutal violence and 
a prevailing plague of wickedness." Surely these and 
similar instances prove that whatever development of 
human resources, and of the natural powers of the 
mind, may attend the lapse of time, there has not been 
in the species generally any moral or spiritual progress : 
and that man, if (under certain circumstances) restrained 
by law and softened by civilization, is still fundamen- 
tally what he became in the moment of his fall, 
" earthly, sensual, devilish." 

Or again, can it be anyhow made to appear that 
from the days when man first began to make his own 
nature, relations, and duties a subject of study, morgl 
9ctence has leen steadily advancing t A simple com- 

farison of the moral philosophy of Cicero with that of 
lato, will shew that anv such theory must be utterly 
baseless. Plato embodied the Socratic teaching on 
moral subjects ; and never in after aces was there any 
heathen teacher of moral truth at all approaching to 
Socrates. 

What then, precisely, is the progress of the species 
to which our Essayist refers ? Great as his abilities 
unquestionably are, wc cannot but think that his Essay 
is pervaded by confusion of thought, and that in its 
most fundamental idea. There is the Scriptural asser- 
tion, (certain, because Scriptural,) that the ancient 
Church was disciplined by the Law for the reception 
of Christ. There is the patent fact, that the civilization 
of a single people advances (at least up to a certain 
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point) and brings in its train certain humanixing h 
ences. There is the old remark, so beantifolly embod- 
ied in the first Penaee of Pascal, that in respect of 
knowledge and research we enter into the posseasicMi of 
the stores which our ancestors have accumulated, and 
have a wider range of prospect than they, beeause, 
being mounted higher, we can see further. Tha*e is 
the admitted fact, &at explanations and illustrationB oif 
God's Word are mulUpbed and varied ^^ through the 
legitimate application of human reason," as time goea 
on* Finally, there is all around us in die present am, 
when '' men run to and fro and knowledge is increaseo," 
a rapid movement of mind, whicli continually throwi 
up new ideas to the surface ; a jewel here and there, 
and a great deal of rubbish. The learned Essayist has, 
as far as we can see, mingled all these sorts of progress 
together, and elicited from them the idea of a ^^ discipline 
of manners, of temper, of thought, of feeling, trans- 
nutted from generation to generation," which, we are 
persuaded, has no existence but in his own mind. This 
we hold to be the irpSnov '^^^)^ of the whole Essay* 
But to proceed. 

The divine training of mankind, he tells us, has 
three stages. In the individual, ^^ first come rules, 
thten examples, then principles." In the species, " first 
comes the Law, then tlie Son of Man, then the ^ft of 
the Spirit." Tlie sins of the antediluvian world (like 
those of a child before he is sent to school) were those 
of violent temper and animal appetites : — 

"The education of this early race may strictly be said to 
begin when it was formed into the various masses out of which 
the nations of the earth have sprung. The world, as it were, 
went to school, and was broken up into classes." — (p. 7.) 

The classes, as it appears from a subsequent part of 
the Essay, were four : — ^the Roman class, in which the 
will was disciplined ; the Greek class, which cultivated 
the reason and taste of the race ; the Asiatic class, in 
which was developed the idea of immortality ; and the 
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Hebrew or highest class, in which the conscience was 



Now, independentljr of the puerility of detail into 
which the illustration is allowed to run, we must here 
object to Dr. Temple that, letting go of the Scriptural 
due which might have ^ded him to a right theory, he 
thereby throws the divine agency in the education of 
man entirely into the background. The great Parent, 
Master, and Guide of the world's youth is as much as 
possible hidden away from our eyes. Where and how 
does it api)ear that Bome, Greece, Asia, were in any 
sense rdtgums educators of the human race? That 
they contributed much to the education of the human 
mind^ (and in the way whiph Dr. Temple eloquently 
and beautifully states,) no one will be disposed to deny« 
That the mind of the human race has been, and ever 
will be, applied to religion, sometimes with evil and 
sometimes with good results, must be also universally 
admitted. But m>m these premises we can never col- 
lect that the discipline bestowed by Rome, and Greece^ 
and Asia, was a discipline in divine truth. It ga/06 
noihina beyond simple menial development, A soil is 
formed by the fall and decomposition of decayed leavesL 
by accidental deposits of manure, or by some alluvial 
residuum ; and when it is formed, an agriculturist 
throws a fence round it, and sows seed in it, and rears 
plants ; but we do not speak of the agencies which acted 
^yo^ andprepwred the soil, as either seeds or sowers. 
Why could not our Essayist have followed where Scrip- 
ture points the way, and have told us that, man having 

f roved a disobedient and prodigal son, his heavenly 
ather for awhile left him to pursue his own devices, 
(as parents will sometimes allow wilfal and truant chil- 
dren to run riot and injure themselves,) that tlie hope- 
less disorder into which his nature had fallen might be 
proved to himself, — and not until this was becoming 
apparent by the wide-spread and deepening corruption 
of idolatry, did God tiuce in hand the education of the 
species, ^an education which was of the nature of a re- 
oovery,) 07 founding a nation of teachers, and throidng 
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His revealed trnth like seed into that nation's mind t 
As it is, there is a painful ignoring of any truth divinely 
comtnunicated or revealed ; and vie impression left ia, 
that the mental culture, for which the race is indebted 
to Greece and Kome, ia a thing the same in kind with 
the special discipline in truth and holiness which has 
been the prerogative of the Church of God. 

Moreover, m describing this gradual discipline, as 
it took effect npon the ancient Chnreh, while much that 
he says is true and forcible. Dr. Temple drops alto^ther 
the idea that the discipline y»2A preparatory for .uhrist. 
The Law, according to him, was a schoolmaster to brin^ 
men — not to Christ, but — to that period of the age of 
humanity when the world was ripe for example. Not 
a word of the ceremonial Law, darkly prefigurinsr 
Christ. Not a word of the moral Law, convicting ana 
condemning, and, by doing so, creating a feeling of 
moral need which only Christ could meet ; but simply 
an expansion of religious thought, paving the way for 
its further expansion under the (Gospel, — a weanine 
from idolatry, and a discipline in chastity of morals and 
spirituality of conception. All true, no doubt, and 
important in its place ; but we become (and surely not 
without reason) impatient of the little prominence given 
to the revealed Object of faith, and of Christ being 
represented rather ad a stage in the human mindy than as 
the One Centre ofhope^ ana aspiration j and devout desire. 

Having conducted his colossal man through the 
period of childhood, the Essayist next notices his 
youth : — 

"The tutors and governors," he says, (that is, Greece, 
Borne, Asia, and more especially Israel,) "had done their 
work. It was time that the second teacher of the human race 
should begin his labor. The second teacher is Example. . . . 
Tlie youth can appreciate a character, though he cannot yet 
appreciate a principle. . . . He instinctively copies those whom 
he admires, and in doing so imbibes whatever gives the colour 
to their character." 

Dr. Temple states very forcibly the power of exam* 
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Sle in the youth of the individual, and then goes on to 
raw out the analogy in this respect between the indi« 
Tidual and the Bpeciea : — 

'* The second stage ef the education of man was tbe pres* 
ence of oar Lord upon earth. . . . Our Lord was the Example 
of mankind, and there can be no other example in the same 
sense. But the whole period from the closing of the Old Testa- 
ment to the close of the New, was the period of the world's 
youth— the age of examples." 

Surely, it is very questionable whether the genera- 
tions which lived between the close of the Old Testa- 
ment and that of the New, were peculiarly susceptible 
to example more than men of the present day. Dr« 
Temple nimself, perhaps, would hardly have said so^ 
liad not the exigencies of his theory demanded it of 
liim. At all events, what proof can be given that it 
was so ? For our own part, we believe that the in- 
fluence of example is now as potent with men in gen- 
eral as it ever was. The most profitable and the most 
popular of all religious works are the biographies of 
aainta and eminent Christians ; nor do we believe thai 
any period of the Church has been left destitute of such 
testimony to divine truth, and the indwelling of the 
Spirit, as example furnishes. As Ood has illustrated 
Bus truth by $he variety of minds brought to bear upon 
it, so He has also confirmed it in the Church's expe« 
ri^ice by the variety of hearts in which its sanctifying 
power has been recognised. His saints have, no doubt, 
adapted themselves to the circumstances and manners 
of tneir own time ; but in all essential graces they have 
been one with the saints of the world's youth, and have 
all taken up the cross and followed the great Exemplar. 
Indeed, Dr. Temple recognises this when he says : — 
" Saints had gone before [our Lord] and saints have 
been given since ; . . . there were never, at any time, 
examples wanting to teach either the chosen people or 
any other." But his ^eory demanded that the age of 
ov Lord should be represented as the age of examples; 
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and accordinglj the facts of the case, if admitted, miiftt 
be ^OBsed over. 

But there are mtver char^ which lie a^inst this 
part of the Essay tnan that ot an analogy which, when 
examined, will nardl^ hold water. 

When we are reviewing, as Dr. Temple professes to 
be reviewing, the great scheme of GK>d^8 dealings with 
man ; and when we remember that Christ is the key 
and comer-stone of all those dealing ; we mnst say that 
the position assigned to our Lord m the theory of the 
Essayist is totally inadequate. For what does this posi- 
tion amount to ? In the course of the world's hi^ry 
there has been an ase of examples ; and Christ, as the 
Example of examples, stands at the head of that age. 
Now it is true, no doubt, that the atoning work of our 
Blessed Lord, in its objecUve character^ it did not come 
within the province of the Essayist to notice. He is 
writing upon the sanctificatiou, not on the justification, 
of man ; he is treating of the work wliicti has to be 
done upon the human mind, and does not profess to go 
higher. It is man's education, not Qod's provision for 
his salvation, which is in question. But granting this, 
(and in fairness it ought to be granted,) should the 
iubjective beoHnga of Chrisfs Atonement have been 
wholly ignored in an Essay tracing the theory of the 
education of the human race? Was it not a step 
in man's education, which at least deserved notice, 
when Ood threw into his mind that new and most 
powerful of all motives, the love of a crucified Saviour, 
and wholly altered his conceptions of virtue by giving 
to the passive graces of character, — submission, resign 
nation, humility, meekness, poverty of spirit, — a lustre 
which they never had before ? But no ; the theory is 
rigidly to confine itself to an imaginary natural pro- 
gression of the species, analogous to the growth of the 
mdividual, and cannot easily make room for super- 
natural interferences on the part of God. Li these 
omissions of the first Essayist we perceive with sorrow 
the germs of those fnghtful errors which, stated posi- 
tively, disfigure the other parts of this unhappy book. 
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But worse remams behind in this section of the 
Essay. The Essayist is ex{>lainin^ how our Blessed 
Lord came in the fuhiess of time, *^ just when the world 
was fitted to feel the power of His presence." And on 
this point he says, — ^^ Had His revelation been delayed 
till now, assuredly it would hare been hard for us to 
recognise His divinity; for the faculty of faith has 
turned inwards, and cannot now accept any outer mani* 
/estationa of the truth of OodP In i)lain words, the 
world has now become too wise to accept miracles as 
the credentials of a message from Ooa. Surely this 
statement is both unphilosophical and unscriptural. 
Whatever marvels natural science may have discov-* 
ered, the laws of the mind have not altered. And can 
it be disputed that it «« a law of the mind to expect 
that a divine message will be accredited by miracles, 
and to demand such credentials from a person claiming 
to come with a new message to the worla ? We believe 
instinctively that the effect will bo commensurate with 
the cause, and that the work will bear some proportion 
to the nature of the agent. We expect from irrational 
creatures actions on a level with their capacity, — ^tho 
display of appetites and passions, and occasionally the 
sagacities of instinct. From men, in like manner, we 
expect what we know humanity to be competent to. 
From Oodf on the same principle^ we expect {when the 
oeoanan worthy of them a/rises) actions exceeding hum/in 
power. Constituted as we are, we shall never outgrow 
Uiis expectation, any more than we can outgrow any 
other law of the mind. It is true indeed that the ex- 
pectation may take degenerate or superstitious shaj>€Sj 
that it may form its conclusions with imdue precipita- 
tion, and so mislead us. The tendency to expect from 
Divine Being an evidence of supernatural power, has 




perversions 

shew that it needs regulation. But dispense with the 
instinct we cannot. It is another instinct of the mind, 
which may be depraved, but of which we can never rid 
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onrBdves, to infer a general troth for jparticular m* 
BtanceB. Hasty indiictioiiB are very foouah and Tery 
unscientific^ and have been the fmitfnl parents of error. 
JBut no one an this account throws over the ^hrinciple qf 
induction altogether as a means of arrimng at trtUh* 
A man of well-disciplined wind majr sav that it wants 
regulation, and that it must be exercised with discrim* 
ination ; but he will never say that we can do without 
it. So with the tendency to expect supernatural events 
as credentials of a divine message. We may rest too 
much on the supernatural events. They may not be 
tiie most important credentials, and in tne absence of 
others, (such as teaching which approves itself to the 
moral sense,) they may be altogether unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive. But to reject the supernatural altogether 
as a credential is to strain the mind awrv out of its 
natural constitution; to cut ourselves ofi altogether 
from one means of access to divine truth ; to shut one 
door by which God's revelations reach us. 

Nor is the position of the Essayist more Scriptural 
than it is philosophical. Our Blessed Lord more than 
once rests His claims on His miracles : ^^ If I do not the 
works of My Father, believe Me not. But if I do, 
though ye believe not Me, believe the works : that ye 
may Know, and believe, that the Father is in Me, and 
I in Hm.'^ * Does our Essayist mean to tell us that 
Ho rested His claim on a ground which did not really 
bear it out ? which would not have even seemed to bear 
it out, had His generation been more enlightened! 
Could our Lord have expressly sanctioned a view of 
thin^ which has no foundation in truth I If *^ outer 
manifestations of the truth of God " are to an advanced 
and disciplined intellect unsatisfactory and inconclusive, 
would Ciirist (whose province surely it was to raise the 
tone of the popular mind) have appealed to themt 
Would it not have been far worthier of Him in that 
case to come witii no other credentials than that of a 
doctrine which went home to man's heart, and to have 
said, ^'Believe Me on this ground; for on no other 

* See dso Mm zir. 10, 11 ; lUtt zL 4, 6. 
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ought a messenger of God to be received and be- 
lieved ? '' To use such language would have been quite 
in the genius of an ancient philosopher ; it is altogether 
language which might have been held by Socrates, and 
very nearly approaches to much of the langnage which 
Socrates actually did hold : — " If what I say does not 
carry with it the convictions of your reason, I would 
not nave you believe it, even were it attested by a sign 
from heaven." But our Lord did not use such lan- 
raage. He referred to the signs from heaven as render- 
mg the people inexcusable lor not believing. ('' If I 
had not done among them the works which none other 
man did, they had not had sin.") And yet our Essayist 
implies that ^^ the works which none other man did," 
would not have secured credit for Christ as a divine 
ambassador from the men of this generation, because, 
forsooth, ^^ faith has now turned inwards and cannot 
accept any outer manifestations of the truth of God." 
Dr. Temple, we are sure, is an earnest and devout 
Christian, who would shrink sensitively from shaking 
in any mind the evidences of Christianity. Has he' 
considered what is the real scope and significance of 
this unfortunate sentence of his Essay ? It has been 
admirably shewn by Davison^ that ^' the vindication 
of our faith rests upon an accumulated and concurrent 
evidence," derived not from one but from many sources, 
— ^ miracles, fulfilment of prophecy, the sanctity of our 
Lord's doctrine, His character as expressed in Uis life, 
the triumphant propagation of His religion without 
arms, eloquence, or learning, and its singular adaptation 
to the nature and condition of man." Our Lora Him- 
self seems to have rested the evidence on three main 
supports: — I. Miracles.t H. Purity of doctrine, re- 
ecnoed by the moral sense ; " If I had not come and 
spoken unto thenhj they had not had sin." HI. Prophe- 
cy ; " Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life : and they are they which testify of 
Me." " Had ye believed Moses, ye would have be- 
lieved Me: ioft he wrote of Me." No. I. perhaps 

^ DfMoanM on Flroph«C7, L f See the peinges Jolt refened to. 
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might be called an appeal to the Besoam ; No. IL to the 
conscience ; No. III. to the understanding. No donbCy 
one age will attach greater weight to one of theae 
branches of evidence, another to another. No doubt, 
also the present generations of men, being to a certain 
extent familiarized with scientific marvels and having 
gained a considerable power over nature, would be im* 
pressed bj miracles in a less livdj way than men of 
iormer times, when the material laws which govern the 
universe had not been discovered. But is it wise, or it 
it reverent, to knock awaj anj one of the fair columBSy 
on which the Lord Himself has rested the truth of His 
holy religion, on the pretext, that the superior enlighten- 
ment of the nineteenth century enables us to diapeiiM 
with it 2 The argument for Christianity being essen- 
tially cumulative, is it charitable to weak brethren 
(to take the lowest ground) to destroy its cumulative 
force 2 Yet this is really what Dr. Templets argument 
in the above passage goes to. 

Besides our Lord, (though in a scale far inferior to 
' Him.) the Essayist enumerates certain other examples 
vouchsafed to the human creature when in a state of 
adolescence. Greece and Rome, who were in the former 
period teachers of classes, (^^ giving us the fruits of 
their discipline,") now appear as associates, and '^ give us 
the companionship of their bloom." The early Church 
was another associate, ^' an earnest, heavenly-minded 
friend, whose saintly aspect was a revelation in itself." 

As regards the placins^ Greece and Rome in the 
same category with tne early Church, (that is, with our 
Lord^s immediate followers,) we find here another in- 
stance of that confusion of thought, by which the men- 
tal and social development of mankind — his arts, his 
learning, his civilization — is made part of his religious 
progress. Dr. Temple writes an exquisite passage (the 
gem of his Essay, quite worthy of being preserved in a 
commonplace-book) on the distinguishing excellence of 
classical literature, the freshness of its grace. We 
thank him for a noble piece of writing ; but how is it 
ad rem t What has the mere cultivation of taste (to 
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vhicfa, of course, classical literature has very largdj 
oontributed) to do with the very serious subject on 
'which we are engaged, " God's education of the human 
raeei" That tlie classics have contributed much to 
the civilization of man will not be denied. But* are not 
civilization and tlie progress of the Church somewhat 
sharplv distinguished in Scripture^ which surely is a 
eim that the two should be kept asunder as separate 
Biuyects of thought ? We commend to Dr. Temple's 
notice the premant fact, that in the earliest extant 
history of mankind it is stated that arts, loth orna- 
mental and useful, (and arts are the great medium of 
ciTilization,^ took their rise in the family of Cain. In 
the line of Seth we find none of this mental and social 
development. Is he not mixing up in his theory the 
mental and material progress of tne world, with the 
spiritual progress of the Church, two things which God 
has kept carefallv distinct ? 

As regards the early (i. e. the Apostolical) Church, 
he strives to make out (as his theory requires of him) 
that it presents to us example chiefly, to the exclusion' 
of doctrine and precept. It has left us, he says, little 
beyond examples. ^^ The New Testament is almost en- 
tirely oecupiea with two lives, the life of our Lord and 
the fife of the early Church." As for the Epistles, they 
are only *^ the fruit of the current history." Doubtless, 
all the books of the Kew Testament (and the same might 
be said of most of those of the Old) were written on spe- 
cial occasions; but who will deny that principles both 
of doctrine and duty, which disentangle themselves 
from and rise very much above the occasion, are con- 
tinnally being thrown out by the sacred writers ? Who 
will deny that the mind of the Spirit^ though legislating 
primarily for the occasion, contemplates beforehand ana 
provides for the future emergencies of the Church ? Is 
there no warning against future error in the reproof of 
the Blessed Virgin by our Lord ? or in His assertion 
that ^^ he who hears God's word, and keeps it, the same 
18 Hifl mother ? " or in His severe censure of St. Peter % 
or in 6t Paul's withstanding St. Peter to the facet 
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Great part of the Scriptures are no doubt narratiTes ; 
but tlio narrative is only the vehicle of doctrine and 
precept, which are always more readily received in a 
ooneret^ tlian in the abstract fonn. Ko writing, how- 
over elociuent and ingenious, (and Dr. Temple's is 
both,) will ever successfully gloss over the fact that 
the New Testament does contain the principles of all 
Christian doctrine and duty ; nor would anjr one (e» fjtif 
Oiaiv hia^vKirrwv) imore the usual dofimtion of the 
Epistles as doctrinal books. 

Wo now come to the last stage of the Essayist's 
theory: — 

" The susceptibility of youth to the impression of society 
wears off at last. The age of reflection begins. From the 
storehouse of his youthful experience the man begins to draw 
the principles of liis life. The spirit or conscience comes to full 
strength and assumes the throne intended for him in the souL 
As an accredited judge, invested with full powers, he sits in 
the tribunal of our inner kingdom, decides upon the past and 
legislates upon the future, without appeal except to himselC 
He decides not by what is 1>eautiful, or noble, or soul-inspiring, 
but by what is right. Gradually he frames his code of lawa^ 
revising, adding, abrogating, as a wider and deeper experience 
gives him clearer light, lie is the third great teacher and the 
kst,"— (p. 31.) 

In tliis last sta^ of his progress the individual 
learns, wo are tola, by " the growth of his inner 

Eowers and the accumulation of experience," by " re- 
ection," by " the mistakes both of himself and others," 
and by "contradiction." Though free from outward 
restraint, he is still under an internal law, " a voice 
which speaks within the conscience, and carries the 
understanding along with it." If his previous educa- 
tion have not given him the control over his will, he 
must acQuire it by a self-imposed discipline, which 
with weax persons assumes the shape of a remilar ex- 
ternal law. Then passing (as his wont is) m>m the 
moral to the intellectual, nom the discipline of the will 
to that of the mind. Dr. Temple tells us that persons 
of mature age, who really think for themselyeB, are often 
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obliged to put a temporaiy restraint on their intellects, 
and finding their speculations (specially if they turn 
on practical subjects) bewildering and unsatisfactory, 
'' finally take refuge m a refusal to think any more on 
the particular questions." Some, on the other hand, 
are always forming theories on insufficient grounds, 
and are ^^ as little able to be content in having no judg- 
ment at all, as those who accept judgments at second 
hand." Then, finally, even the matured intellect of 
the full-jgrown man does not altogether break with the 
associations of childhood : — 

" He can give no better reason very often for much that he 
does eveiy day of his life than that his father did it before 
him ; and provided the costom is not a bad one, the reason is 
valid. And he likes to go to the same church. He likes to 
use the same prayers. He likes to keep up the same festivities. 
TSere are limits to all this. But no man is quite free from the 
influence ; and it is in many cases, perhaps in most, an influence 
of the highest moral value." — (p. 39.) 

Analogous to this, we are then told, is the last stage 
in the education of the human race, so far as it has yet 
cone. Since the Apostles' days, the Church has been 
Teh to herself to work out, hy her natural factdtieSj the 
principles of her own action. Her doctrines were 
evolved, parfly by reflection on her past experience, 
and by rormulanzing the thoughts embodied in tiie 
record of the Church of the Apostles, partly by per- 
petual collision with every variety of opinion. (This 
corresponds to the growtn of the individuaPs inner 
powers by " reflection," " contradiction," and " the 
mistimes both of himself and others.") But " before 
this process was completed, a flood of new and undis- 
ciplined races poured into Europe," and " necessitated 
a return to the dominion of outward law." The papacy 
of the middle ages was " neither more nor less than the 
old schoolmaster (Judaism)come back to bring some 
new scholars to Clmst." (This corresponds to the self- 
discipline which the grown man, who has imperfectly 
acquired self-control, is obliged to impose upon him* 
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ee\(.) Then came the Beformation, when the yoke of 
mediceval discipline was shaken off. Its great lesson 
was — ^not, as one would imagine, the power of God's 
pure Word over the human heart, and of tlie simplicity 
of primitive religion, but — the lesson of toleration. 
Men then began to see, and have ever since seen more 
clearly, that *' there are insoluble problems upon which 
even revelation throwa no light. '^ ** Tlie tendency of 
toleration is to modify the early dogmatism by substi- 
tuting the spirit for the letter, and practical religion for 
precise definitions of truth." (This corresponds to that 
state of mind of the individual in which, nndine specu- 
lations bewildering and unsatisfactory, he r^ses to 
think any more on the questions whicn trouble him, 
and contents himself with so much of truth as he finds 
necessary for his spiritual life.) Some definitions ol 
truth, however, seem to be necessary, as a point w!!h- 
out the world of religious opinion, from which the lever 
may be applied to move the world. Accordingly, the 
post-Reformation Church looks for thcBc definitions in 
the volume of Holy Scripture. In this connexion we 
find the passage to which so much objection has been 
made. We will not trust ourselves to represent ita 
meaning in our own words. It runs thus : — 

" In learning this new lesson, Christendom needed a firm 
spot on which she might stand, and has found it in the Bible. 
Had the Bible been drawn up in precise statements of faith, or 
detailed precepts of conduct, we should have had no alternative 
but either permanent subjection to an outer law, or loss of the 
highest instrument of self-education. But the Bible, from its 
very form, is exactly adapted to our present want. It is a his- 
tory; even the doctrinal points of it are cast in a historical 
form, and are best studied by considering them as recoids of 
the time at which they were written, and as conveying to us 
the liighest and greatest religious life at tliat time. Hence we 
use the Bible — some consciously, some unconsciously — not to 
override, but to evoke the voice of conscience. When con- 
science and the Bible appear to differ, the pious Christian im- 
mediately concludes that he has not really understood the Bible. 
Hence, too, while the interpretation of tne Bible varies slightly 
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from age to age, it varies always in one direction. The school- 
men found purgatory in it. Later students found enough to 
condemn Galileo. Not long ago it would have been held to 
condecfin geology, and there are still many who so interpret it. 
The current is all one way — it evidently points to the identifi- 
cation of the Bible with the voice of conscience. The Bible, in 
Ikct, is hindered by its form from exercising a despotism over 
the human spirit ; if it could do that, it would become an outer 
law at once ; but its form is so admirably adapted to our need, 
that it wins from us all the reverence of a supreme authority, 
and yet imposes on us no yoke of subjection. This it does by 
firtae of the principle of private judgment, which puts con- 
acience between us and the Bible, making conscience the su- 
preme interpreter, whom it may be a duty to enlighten, but 
whom it can never be a duty to disobey," — (pp. 4i, 45.) 

The advance of toleration, however, is not entirely 
progressive. It is apt to be retarded .by a stronff in- 
clination, in all Protestant coontries, to '^ go back, in 
every detail of life, to the practices of early tiines.^ 
(This corresponds to the love which grown people often 
manifest for the customs and associations of their home, 
— a feeling of great moral value, though accompanied 
perliaps^th somethmg of narrowness.) Still toleration 
M progressing in the main, (though, like the tide, it has 
refluent waves,) and gains gradually upon the mind of 
the race. Then our author (somewhat inconsecutively 
it appears to us) springs from toleration to the suo- 
jject of Biblical interpretation. That interpretation, he 
thinkfl, we must expect to be greatly modified. Kor 
need we fear such modification. We should welcome 
all discoveries which really throw light on the Scrip- 
ture, however rudely they may jar with preconceived 
notions. This is the a^e of thought : ^^ clear thought is 
raloable above everything else, excepting only godli- 
ness ; *' and to exert it upon Scripture ana elicit origi- 
nal results is the great task and vocation of the age. 
That we should address ourselves to the task candidly 
and fearlessly, is the practical exhortation with whicn 
the Essay is wound up. 

Dr. Temple appears to mean by toleration some- 
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thing distinct from what commonlj goes by the namer, 
Host people would define toleration as the allowing to 
others the free exercise of their religion. Dr. Templa 
seems to identify it^ as far as we can catch the thread 
of his ar^mcnt, with a free ifUerpreUUion qfdo€trine$ 
and articles of faith. The two things, however, by 
no means go together. If we might admit that at the 
Beformation, toleration, in the ordinary and popular 
sense, first dawned as an idea upon the mind of the 
Church, (which yet a person thiuKiu^ of Servetus and 
Joan Bochcr midit bo disposed to doubt,) surely the 
Reformation had no conceivaUe sympathies with iaxUy 
or indefiniteness of doctrine. Only let a person read 
the elaborate Confessions of Faith of the Protestant 
Churches, and we are persuaded he will come to the 
conclusion that sharp and austere definition of doctrine 
(and not the reverse) was the genius of the Eeforma- 
tion. Indeed, the second article of the Solemn League 
and Covenant * alone is enough by itself to raise a 
question how far, in any sense of the wordy toleration 
made its appearance with the Hcformation. Our 
modem latitudinarians (we do not mean to include Dr. 
Temple under tliis designation, though we are com- 
pelled to apply it to some of his coadjutors) wish to 
extract from the carcase of religion the hard skeleton 
of definite doctrine, (upon which the whole stnicture is 
built,) and to leave only the pliable and soft parta^ 
(" practical religion," " tlie spirit instead of the letter,'*!) 
which are constantly in a transition state, like the flesh 
and blood of the animal frame. But they will not find 
among the Eeformers, either English or foreign, any 
sympathies with such a design, the post-Reformation 

* " That wc ahall in like manner, without respect of personA, endcaTour 
the extirpation of popery, prclucv, (that is, church-government by arcfa- 
bishops, bishops, their chancellors^ and commissaries, deans, deans and 
chapters, archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical officers depending on thai 
hierarchy,) superstition, heresy, schism, profaneness, and whatsoeTer shall 
be found to be contrary to sound doctrine, and the power of godliness, lent 
we partake in other men's sins, and thereby be in danger to receive of 
their plagues ; and thai the Lo>rd may be ono, mod Hn name one, in th* 
three kiDJ^oma.*' 
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creeds ore generally quite as hard in outline as the 
Athanasian. And we may confidently assert that the 
Beformers were right in building their systems on the 
framework of creeds. Without such framework, re- 
ligion is apt to coUapse and coiTupt, as a body of flesh 
from which the bones should be withdrawn. 

We have been accustomed to think that the Chris- 
tian is under the twofold guidance of the Spirit and 
Word of God, — distinguished and yet combined in that 
admirable collect for St. John's Day : — " Merciful Lord, 
we beseech Thee to cast Thy bright beams of light " 
(the Spirit) " upon Thy Church, that it being enhght- 
ened by the doctrine of" (the Word) "Thy blessed 
Apostle and Evangelist St. John, may so walk in the 
light of Hiy truth, that it may at length attain to the 
light of everlasting light ; tnrough Jesus Christ our 
LowL*' But in the ^ucation of the individual, the 
learner being emancipated from all restraints when he 
has reached mature age, it did not suit Dr. Temple's 
theory to notice these external guides; his "colossal 
man must be left to guide himself when he comes to 
years of discretion. Accordingly, in the last section of 
the Essay, the guidance of the Holy Spirit is entirely 
ignored, as far as explicit statement goes ; and were it . 
not for the capital letter in the sentence, " The human 
race was left to itself, to be guided by the teaching of 
the Spirit within," and for the slight intimation, 
** Whatever assistance the Church is to receive in 
working out her own principles of action, is to be 
Arough her natural faculties, and not in spite of them," 
we might say of the author what the Ephesian dis- 
ciples, who had received only John's baptism, said of 
themselves, " He hath not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost." 

Dr. Temple, no doubt, will say that in virtue of His 
indwelling in the faithful, he regards the Spirit of God 
as identined with the spirit of man. But we cannot 
help thinking that a far more explicit recognition of the 
Holy Spirit's personality, and a far more constant refer- 
ence to His agency, might have been made without the 
3 
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smalleBt interference with the plan of the Eaaaj ; 
indeed, can we think that the office of the blessed O »• 
forter is at all exhausted, or even adequately repre- 
sented, by saying tliat the Church is now to ^ide net<- 
self, not by external rule, but by the application of 
principles to the varying exigencies of her position. 

Tiie guidance ot the Word, however, oeing more 
extrinsic than tliat of the Holy Spirit, some attempt 
must be made to surmount the obstacles which it 
seems to throw in the way of the theory. And the 
attempt is made in the passa^ quoted at length above. 
We nnd it exceedingly hara to trace the exact con- 
nexion of thought between the sentences of which this 
passage is composed. We mppoM it to be something 
of this kind : — ^^ The Bible is mdeed external to the 
mind of man ; but then it is very elastic, and, as the 
history of its interpretation shews, accommodates itself 
very readily to the mind of man. So that the Bible 
promises at some future, but not distant, time, to 
V esolve into enlightened reason, and leave the spirit of 
man the sole arbiter of its own duties." We thmk Dr. 
Temple is here confounding the conscience of man with 
his understanding, and the preceptive character of the 
Bible with its aspect as a history of certain miraculous 
events. Uad he confined his remarks to the preceptive 
part of the New Testament, eveir one would of course 
admit that it is a book of principles rather than rules, 
and that the adjustment of those principles is left to the 
individual conscience, under the direction of the Holy 
Spirit of God. It is also most true (and most impor- 
tant truth) that this guidance of the Holy Spirit is in 
the New Testament itself thrown very much more into 
the foreground than any written document ; that, imder 
the present economy, it is " the anointing from the 
Holy One which teacheth all things," and " the law of 
the Spirit of life " (not a law graven on tables) which 
presides in the human spirit. Had Dr. Temple said 
this, he would have said what not only does not admit 
of dispute, but also what appears to us^to suit his argu- 
ment quite as well as the gravely questionable things 
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r;^ch he has said. Bat, as the paragraph stands, he 
, '^ mixed up the record of mirdcvlous facte in Scrip- 
tore, which are in the spliere cf ma/tt^e 'v^^^j/mding^ 
^not in that of conscience,) with its precepts, which are 
tn the sphere of hie conscience ana not of hie tmder- 
standing,' thereby producing a sad conftision of 
thought. He allaaes to certain narratives of Scripture 
^hi<£, in consequence of modem discoveries in natural 
science, are now understood in a manner different from 
that in which people once accepted them. This is a 
matter for the imderstanding, surely, and not at all in 
the sphere of the conscience. Besearches into nature 
shew that the miracle in Joshua and the Mosaic cos- 
mogony have been misunderstood, and that we must 
correct our apprehensions of the meamng of these pas- 
aajges. Well, what then? Argal, says Dr. Temple, 
" The current is all one way, — ^it evidently points to 
the identification of the Bible with the voice of con- 
seienceJ^ We confess we cannot catch the connexion 
between the premises and the conclusion. We should 
have drawn tne conclusion somewhat in this fashion : — 
" The current is all one way, — ^it evidently points to a 
general recognition of the truth that the interpretation 
of Scripture is one thing, and the true sense another." 
If there be any connexion between the premises and the 
conclusion, we avow ourselves unable to trace it, except 
in this most offensive form, (which we believe Dr. Tem- 

1>le would repudiate as earnestly as ourselves) : — " G^eo- 
ogical and astronomical discoveries have proved the 
Bible wrong on points of natural philosophy. It does 
not much matter, however ; for the true Word of God 
is not co-extensive with the Bible, but only contained 
in it ; that portion only of the Bible is the true Word 
which is recognised by the moral sense or verifying 
faculty. So that the current is all one way, — we are 
gradually knocking away from the framework of our 

* We have laid above (p. 42) that miracles may be called " an appeal 
to ike 9en$t*,^ But of course the understanding must operate upon the 
notioM of te senses, in order that the evidence derived firom a miracle 
be appraeiated. 
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belief thoBe portions of the Bible which the oonscienee 
cannot assimilate ; histories we may doubt or give up, 
only retaining their moral ; much more may we give 
up cosmogonies ; the only residuum we need leave is 
that portion of the sacred volume to which our verify- 
ing faculty saith ^ Yea ; ' so tliat at length the Bible 
resolves itself into the voice of conscience.' Tliis gives 
the passage in question a certain logical sequence, and 
also a melancholy coherence with the avowed senti- 
ments of otlier Essayists. If Dr. Temple meant this, 
why did he not sa^ it explicitly ? But we will not be- 
lieve he did mean it. Oi the two alternatives open to 
him, illogical vrriting and the reduction of God's Word 
to the SQuare measure of man's conscience, we joyfully 
accept lor him the former. And wo take his Essay as 
a solenm warning of the dreadfully unsafe statements 
into which a vei^ good and very able man may be 
driven, who will nde an ingenious and plausible analogy 
to death, even when at every turn it breaks down 
under him afresh. 

We tuni, with something of a sense of relief, to 
notice Lessing's treatise on the " Education of the Hu- 
man Race," which, perhaps, may have suggested Dr. 
Temple's. If so, we think that the original conception 
of Lessing (although parts of it are far more extrava- 
gant than anything to be found in the first Essay) has 
materially suffered in clearness and power from Dr. 
Temple's method of treatment. Our readers shall judge. 
Tlie German author begins with tiiis fundamental state- 
ment : — 

" That wliich education is to the individual, revelation is to 
the race. 

"Education is revelation coming to the individual man; 
and revelation is education which has come, and is yet coming, 
to the human race.'"' — (Sects. 1, 2.) 

Eevelation, it will be observed, and revelation exclvr 
sivelvj is, according to Lessing, the educator of the race. 
He does not, with Dr. Temple assign a class to Greece, 
and a class to Bome, and a class to Asia, recognisiiig 
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them as teachers, and thus putting them on a level with 
revelation. He supposes, indeed, that when '* in cap- 
tivity under the wise Persians," the doctrine of the 
Mosaic Law respecting the unity^ and spirituality of 
God, and its hints ana allusions in regard to the doc- 
trine of immortality, were developed in the conscious- 
ness of the Jews by their contact with the Gentile 
mind. But he knows nothing of any educator save 
Ood in revelation, nor of any other persons as educated 
by Him, save the people ot His covenant. The other 
nations of the earth, he thinks, were left without edu- 
oatioa by the Universal Father, in consequence of 
which,— 

"the mo3t part had remained far behind the chosen people. 
Only a few had got before them. And this, too, takes place 
with children who are allowed to grow up left to themselves ; 
many remain quite raw ; some educate themselves even to an 
Mionishing degree. 

"But as these more fortimate few prove nothing against 
the use and the necessity of education, so the few heathen na* 
tions, who even appear to have made a start in the knowledge 
of God before the chosen people, prove nothing against a rev- 
elation. The child of education begins with slow yet sure foot- 
steps ; it is late in overtaking many a more happily organized 
child of nature ; bu| it does overtake it ; and tlicnceforth can 
never be distanced by it again." — (Sect. 21.) 

« 

So far we think the German has the advantage of 
the Englishman, inasmuch as he gives revelation a far 
more exclusive prerogative. 

At the outset of Lessinff's Essay he makes the fol- 
lowing startling assertion, of which, if we cannot agree 
with it in its present form, we may at all events say 
that we wish all the assertions of our seven Essayists 
were as explicit, and presented as clear an outline to 
the understanding : — 

" Education gives to man nothing wliich he miglit not educe 
oat of himself ; it gives him that which he might educe out of 
hipiiwlf, only quicker and more easily. In the same way, too, 

SBVSLATION GIVES NOTHING TO THE HUMAN SPECIES WHICH 
TBS BVUAS EXiaOM LEFT TO ITSELF MIGHT NOT ATTAIN; ONLY 
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IT HAS OITEir, AND STILL GIVES TO IT, THE HOST nCPOBTim 

OF THESE THINGS EARLIER." (Sect 4.) 

It immediatclj rises to the mind of the reader that 
there are doctrines of revelation (such as those of the 
Atonement and the Trinity) wliich never could be at* 
tained by tlie human reason, and are plainly altogether 
out of its reach. The Oennan theologian is prepared 
for this, and carries his theory through with a Doidness 
which, at all events, is perfectly consistent. He thinks 
the doctrines of the Atonement and the Trinity may be 
vltimateJy reached hy the human reason / and he be- 
lieves the great end of God's training of the human race 
to be the recommit I on by reason of all the truths ofreW' 
lotion. But he shall speak for himself: — 

" As wc by this time can dispense with the Old Testament, 
in reference to the doctrine of tlie unity of God, and as we are 
by degrees beginning also to bo less dependent on the New 
I'estament^ in reference to the immortality of the soul : might 
there not in this book also be other truths of the same sort pre- 
figured, mirrored as it were, which we are to marvel at, as rev- 
elations, exactly so long as imtil the time shall come when rea- 
son shall have learned to educe tliem out of its other demon- 
strated truths, and bind them up with them ? 

" For instance, the doctrine of the Trinity. How if this 
doctrine should at last, after endless errors right and left, only 
bring men on tlio road to recognise that God cannot possibly 
be One in the sense in which finite things are one, that even 
His unity must be a transcendental unity, wliich does not ex- 
clude a sort of plurality ? Must not God at least have the 
most perfect conception of Himself, i. e. a conception in which 
is found everytliing which is in Him ? But would everything 
be found in it which is in Him, if a mere conception, a mere 
possibility, were found even of his necessary reality, as well as 
of His other qualities ? This possibility exiiausts the being of 
His other qualities. Does it that of His necessary reality*? I 
think not. Consequently, God can either have no perfect con- 
ception of Himself at all, or this perfect conception is just as 
necessarily real (i. c. actually existent) as He Himself is. Cer- 
tainly the image of myself in the mirror is nothing but an empty 
representation of me, because it only has that of me apon the 
sorfiftce of which beams of light fall But now if this image 
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bad everything, everything without exception, which I have 
myself^ would it then still be a mere empty representation, or 
not rather a true reduplication of myself? AVhen I believe 
that I recognise in God a similar reduplication, I perhaps do 
not 80 much err, as that my language is insufficient for my 
ideas : and so much at least remains forever incontrovertible, 
that they who wish to make the idea thereof popular for com- 
prehenaionr could scarcely have expressed themselves more in- 
telligibly and smtably than by giving the name of a Son 
throogh whom God testifies of Himself from eternity. ' 

" And the doctrine of Original Sin. How, if at last, every- 
thing were to convince us, that man standing on the highest 
and lowest step of his humanity, is not so entirely master of his 
actions as to be able to obey moral laws ? 

" And the doctrine of the Son's satisfaction. How, if at 
last, all compelled us to assume that God, in spite of that orig- 
inal incapacity of man, chose rather to give him moral laws, 
and forgive him all transgressions in consideration of His Son, 
i. e. in consideration of the self-existent total of all His own 
perfections, compared with which, and in which, all imperfec- 
tions of the individual disappear, than not to give him those 
laws, and then to exclude him from all moral blessedness, which 
cannot be conceived of without moral laws." — (Sects. 72 — 75.) 

How far this attempt at an explanation of them 
really clears up the doctrines in question, or even mod- 
ifies their dimcnlty to the mind, we leave to metaphy- 
sicians to determine. To ourselves, it seems to let in 
00 little light on these abstruse subjects, that we much 
prefer to fall back upon " what is written," that is, 
upon the divine authority ; and we cannot but think 
Aat, in respect of such profound verities, our blessed 
Lord encourages us to ao so, when in answer to one 
who asked in reference to the doctrine of regeneration, 
** How can these things be ? " He replied, " Verily, 
Terily, I say unto thee. We speak that wc do know, 
and testify that we have seen ; and ye receive not our 
witness. If I have told you earthly things, and ye 
believe not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you of heav- 
enly things } And no man hath ascended up to heaven, 
but He that came down from heaven, even the Son of 
which is in heaven." At all eventSi it must strike 
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overj reader of Lessinfi^'s treatise as an objection to hui 
theory, that if no further advanced towards that end 
than it is at present, the human reason will take an 
cnonnous time m fully recognising these abstruse trnths 
of revelation. Tliis objection is anticipated by the 
writer, and is disposed of, unless we misunderstand 
him, by the very extraordinary hypothesis that each 
individual may perliaps live more tlian once upon the 
earth, a^d come back again to acquire new light on 
divine truth by a fresh pilgrimage in a more advanced 
sta^e of thouglit. But, again, we would not have the 
reader trust our own representation of the meaning : — 

" Gro thine inscrutable way, Eternal Providence I Only let 
roe not despair in Thee because of this iiiscrutableness. Let 
me not despair in Thee, even if Tiiy stqis appear to me to be go- 
ing back. It is not tnie that the shortest line is always straight. 

** Thou hast ou Tliine eternal way so much to carry on to- 
gether, so much to do ! so many side steps to take I And 
what if it were as good as proved that the vast slow wheel, 
which brings niankiud nearer to this perfection, is only put in 
motion by smaller, swifter wheels, each of wliich contributes its 
own individual unit thereto ? 

" It is so ! The very same way by wliich the race reaches 
its perfection, must every individual man^-onc sooner, another 
later — have travelled over. Ilave travelled over in one and 
the same life ? Can he have been, in one and the self-same 
life, a sensual Jew and a spiritual Christian ? Can he in the 
self-same life have overtaken both ? 

" Surely not tliat ! But why should not every individual 
man have existed niore than once upon this world f 

" Is this hypothesis so laughable merely because it is the 
oldest ? Bccaase the human understanding, before the sophis- 
tries of the Schools had dissipated and debilitated it, lighted 
upon it at once ? 

" Wliy may not even I have already performed those steps 
of my perfecting which merely temporal penalties and rewards 
can bring man to ? 

" And, once more, why not all those pteps, to perform 
whicli the views of eternal rewards so jwwerfully assist us ? 

*^ Why should I not come back as often as I am capable 
of acquiring fresh knowledge, fresh expertness? Do I bring 
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■iWAjT 80 much fix)m once, that there is nothing to repay the 
tnmble of coming back ? 

*' Is this a reason against it ? Or, because I forget that I 
bave been here already ? Happy is it for me that I do forget. 
The recollection of my former condition would permit me to 
make only a bad use of the present. And that which even I 
most forget naw^ is that necessarily forgotten forever ? 

" Or is it a reason against the hypothesis that so much time 
would have been lost to me ? Lost ? — And how much then 
should I miss ?— ^s not a whole eternity mine ? " — (Sects. 91 
^100.) 

Do these extravagances — this revival of the doc- 
trine of Pythagoras in the nineteenth century of the 
CJhristian era— spring (as we believe many modem 
errors in theology do) from a morbid hankering after 
the novel and the startling ? Why could not Lessing 
have been content to say that the full revelation of these 
mUbjects to the human reason is probably reserved for a 
future state of existence f To be snre, this has been 
said a thousand times before in sermons and religious 
books. But because it«is a very old idea, is it there- 
fore a false one ? For our own part, we do not feel sure 
that Lessing's theory, apart from its absurd extrava- 
gances, is fundamentally wrong. We should be quite 
prepared to accept it, il only he would not disfigure it 
Dy insisting that the reason of man may become com- 
petent in this condition cf existence to recognise all the 
truths of revelation. Why should we doubt that it 
will recognise these truths in thai other land heyond 
the grave t That the Atonement was necessary in the 
nature of things, and not a mere arbitrary arrangement 
of the divine will ; that the divine nature necessarily 
embraces a tri-personality, just as the human nature 
necessarily involves a body, soul, and spirit, few think- 
ing persons will be disposed to deny. But whether we 
can see into the necessity for the Atonement, or into the 
essential constitution of the divine nature, while we are 
4n the hody^ we take the liberty (notwithstanding all 
metaphysical explanations) to doubt. Humours hang 
•boot our rea0<m) and a doudj atmosphere, which in- 
3* 



tercepts and refracts the rays of diyine trath. Bst vrm 
entirely believe that a better condition of the intdleet 
is in store for ns, when we shall see no lonser ^ in a 
mirror eni^atically," bnt face to face, and know no 
longer partially, but " as we are known.'* 

we have only to add, that Lessing's essay, with all 
its wild fancies, will well repay the pemsal of thonght- 
fol persons, and that side by side with theories fla- 
grantly unsound, the author throws out hints well 
worthy of being preserved and dieted. This we sus- 
pect (from our very narrow acquaintance with it) to be 
the ^nius of German theolc^, — ^three or four dia- 
monds in a heap of rubbish, several beautiful and valu- 
able thoughts lying hid in a mass of writing and a tan* 
gle of talk. Of uie latter fault, however, the little 
treatise of Lessin^ now before us is certainlv not guiltr. 
It is (even severely) terse, and may be read through m 
a quarter of an hour. 

We have noticed it here not only for its intrinsic 
interest, but because we think Dr. Temple's miud must, 
in the composition of his Essay, have travelled along a 
similar line of thought. And we much regret that no 
has confounded witn this a line of thought which ap- 
pears to us distinct — that of the merely intellectual 
progress of tlie human species, thus producing an en- 
tanglement between the Ciiurch and the world, oetween 
the advance of civilization and the development of re- 
ligious truth, which exceedingly perplexes those who 
desire to follow his argument. 

In conclusion, may the writer of these pages be 
allowed to express the hope that the controversy which 
the seven Essays have roused, will be conducted by 
those opposed to them not only calmly and temperately, 
but witn a candid acknowledgment of those truths 
after which the Essayists are groping, and with which 
their very serious errors arc weigiitcKl ? Mere denials 
and protests do little or nothing ; we must seek to dis- 
entangle the truth which they are misrepresenting, and 
to set it forth, if possible, free of their perversions. 

We do not fear the storm with all its bluster, even 
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tiion^li it seems that some of the fundamental articles 
of fSuth, naj, the principle of theism itself, is perilled. 
Persuaded as we are that our own Church is the pid- 
hidium both of Scripture truth and Apostolic orderi 
we believe that the special providence of God watches 
ov^ her, and that Christ Himself is in the tempest- 
tossed bark. He can and will overrule this mass of 
error and contradiction for good. Indeed, may it not 
be said that, except through the antagonism of oppos- 
ing error, truth can never be thoroughly appreciated or 
developed in its full proportions in the human mind f 
Truth learned by rote, as children learn the Catechism, 
18 not appreciated, nor even understood. But truth, 
which has been beset round about by heresies, and per- 
plexed by grave questionings, and which at length nas 
emerged, with its ground cleared and its limits well 
d^ned, this becomes a valuable acquisition, in which 
the mind may take a just and intelligent delight. 

Only let us never for^ moment drop the clue to all 
religious truth which the Word of God lends to us. 
Holding fast to it, we. shall find our way with safety 
and ease through every labyrinth, however dark and 
intricate, and shall emerge into that sunlight of '^ clear 
thought" on subjects of religion, which Dr. Temple 
tells us is*" ^^ valuable above all things, excepting only 
godliness." 
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It will scarcely be denied by any man of pnre and 
elevated mind, that the highest object to which our 
fjEtculties can be directed, is the attainment of religiotia 
truth. Our natural longings after immortality, our in- 
stinctive apprehensions of the mysterious presence of 
Him in whom we live, and move, and have our being, 
unite to persuade us tliat all' questions are of inferior 
moment to .the great question, whether He has made 
any revelation ot Himself by which we may be guided 
in our search after this truth ; and if we are convinced 
that He has not left Himself without witness in the 
world, then the true interpretation of that revelation 
must be, to every pure mind and holy spirit, tho 
greatest problem on which liis energies can be em- 
ploved. 1 think, however, that it will also be gen- 
erally conceded, that these questions in the present day 
are almost limited to the enquiry into the evidence for 
the truth of the Bible, and tlio true principles on which 
it ought to be interpreted. If that oook is not derived 
from direct revelation, no other source of revelation 
will create much discussion among the men of our 
own age and nation. Of these two great questions, — 
the truth of tlie Bible and its interpretation, — it ib 
difficult to say which is the most important. The 
enquiry into the truth of the document is prior indeed 
in order, but when once fairly decided in tne mind, its 
work is done ; while the interpretation of the word 
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that has been revealed will ^ve a deepening interest to 
our studies to the end of life. Nay, the very means 
employed in the inyestigation of the true meaning of 
Scripture by those who have had any success in inter* 
pretm^ it, is worthy the attention of* all who believe in 
its divine origin. It is, therefore, always a source of 
ratification to learn any particulars concerning the 
nves of men who have devoted themselves entirely to 
the study of Scripture, or have attained to distinction 
by writings connected with sacred studies. 

The late Baron Bunsen may be said to have been 
a person of this class. He has written many works 
connected with sacred literature, and his name has so 
long been before the public, that a general interest is 
felt among those, who have not had leisure or an op- 
portunity to study deeply the subjects to which his 
attention has been directed, to know something definite 
about the value of his. researches and the results to 
which he has attained. The expectations of this portion 
of the public must have been nighly raised, when they 
leamea that Dr. Williams had undertaken the very 
task which they desired to see performed. He is a 
man of reputation as a scholar, who obtained high aca- 
demical distinctions, and is in a position of eminence 
as Vice-Principal of a College for the Education of the 
Clergy. These circumstances would seem to offer a 
sufficient guarantee to his readers that the information 
he would present to them would be of the most trust- 
worthy character, and that matters of such deep and 
overwhelming importance, as the truth* and the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, would be treated in a manner 
suitable to their great value and digm'ty. But they 
who opened this Essay with such expectations would 
soon be inclined to close it with feelings of sorrow and 
disappointment. They could not fail, however slight 
their acquaintance might be with the subject, to per- 
ceive that the tone in which these great questions are 
treated is, for the most part, that of one who plays with 
them as if they were subjects for the exercise of inge- 
nni^, rather than questions on which it is of vital im^ 
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portance to qb to hold truth rather than emnr. ^^^ 
would find that Baron Bnnsen receiyes almost as higOL 
a mecMl of praise for missing what his reviewer belieres 
to be the true explanation of Scripture as for disoover* 
ing it, and that although Dr. Williams Taunts ihe great- 
ness of the Baron's exploits in sacred literature, he very 
carefully abstains from committing himself in general to 
the conclusions of this great authority. Indeed, the 
Essay is so written, tiiat while Dr. Williams would 
persuade his readers that Baron Bunsen is immeasur- 
ably superior to those English divines who maintain 
old-fashioned opinions on Scripture truth and prophecy, 
he generally expresses himself in such a manner that 
he cannot be charged with holding the opinions he re* 
ports. As an instance of this mode of writing, we may 
cite the passage where Bunsen's opinion on the anti* 
quity of the human race is reported. It is said in p» 
54 that 

** He could not have vindicated the unity of mankind if he 
had not asked for a vast.extension of time, whether his petition 
for twenty thousand years be granted or not." 

Now certainly it is a matter of deep importance in 
regard to the foimdatious of our faith, whether the 
Bible is to be esteemed a trustworthy history even in 
its chronology ; and it is, to say the least, surprising 
to see it treated as a matter of indifference, whether it 
is wholly wrong jn its account of the origin of man or 
not.* But this is the manner in which great questions 
appear to be treated in this Essay ; and in the present 
instance it will be observed that while the twenty thou- 
sand years are rather unceremoniously disposed of, 
Baron Bunsen alone is left responsible even for the 
*' large extension of time." It* Dr. -Williams were 
charged on the strength of this passage with maintain* 
ing that the Hebrew text of the Bible contains a man- 
ifestly false account of the origin of man, he might re- 

* It may easily be shewn that the Bible chronology is scarcely elastic 
at all. For a proof of this assertion it will be sufficient to refer to Clin- 
Urn's Scripture Chronology in the third Yolume of his /baCt JBUfoiwck 
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ply that he has only asserted that Bimsen could not 
maintain the nnity of mankind on this hypothesis. He 
might say that with Btmsen's standing point this was 
impossible, but that he has not asserted that it cannot 
be maintained at all. Indeed, after sketching out some 
argnments in favour of this view of Baron Bunsen, 
through rather more than a page, he ends with the 
faTourite refuge of reviewers in distress, who are de- 
sirous to praise, but not inclined to follow the author 
they are reviewing, by assuring us that " his theories 
ere (U least euagestive.^^ The real question which we 
desire to investigate is this — are they true f And when 
an author is put forth as a great luminary to the world, 
it may be interesting to speculative students to know 
that his theories are suggestive, but to the great mass 
of readers the real question must be their truth or 
falsehood I In the same manner we find the highest 
praise bestowed on Bunscn for his masterly exposition 
of a prophecy, where the reviewer declines to follow 
his explanation.''^ Again, Bunsen has exerted all his 
ingenuity to persuade us diat the latter portion of the 
prophecies of Isaiah were written by Baruch, and his 
reviewer, in praising tlie ingenuity of his arguments, 
assures us that " most readers of the argument for the 
identity will feel inclined to assent ; " but he takes 
care to assure us that the argument does not convince 
him^ for he adds immediately, — 

" But a doubt may occur, whether many an unnamed dis- 
ciple of the prophetic school may not have burnt with kindred 
zeal, and used diction not peculiar to any one ; while such a 
doubt may be strengthened Ijy the confidence with which our 
critic ascribes a recasting of Job, and of parts of other books, to 
the same favorite JBaruch." — (p. 75.) 

The fact is, that the rashness of Baron Bunsen, in 
hazarding conjectures as to the autliorship of the books 
of Scripture, nas found little favour with the better 
class even of rationalist divines in Germany ; and his 

* ^ Scfll the general analogy of Scripture . . . may permit us to think 
the oidtit telerp^tatkm the traeBt**— (p. 78.) 
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TgnyliRli reviewer, though he immediately htards • 
coDjectore far more raui, has given ns a quiet hint 
that the German author has put more upon Bamch 
than his evidence will warrant. It certainly Burpriaea 
one — and if the subject were less sacred it would 
amuse a reader not a little-^to see with what per- 
tinacity Bnnsen is exhibited as a ^reat discoverer and 
an admirable guide, not for leadmg us to truth, but 
for liis ingenuity in dressing up error so as almost to per- 
suade men to accept it for truth. We can only remark 
that, however strange it may appear to us, this seems to 
be the way of Dr. Williams. Every writer has his own 
way, and this appears to be his way. We who differ 
from him ioto costoy can have no objection to his re- 
moving with one hand the praise he has just bestowed 
with the other, except that it ratlicr appears likely to 
mislead the imorant. Tliey will remeniDcr the praise, 
and forgot the dissent, which is so delicately hinted. 
To those who are able to read Bunscn in his own lan- 
guage, or are well acquainted with the subjects he dis- 
cusses, such observations are quite superfluous. But 
it is clear that although there is a certain parade of 
learning in this Essay, it cannot be intended for learned 
readers, or if it be intended for them, the author is very 
slenderly acquainted with that which men of learning 
would require. lie can scarcely imagine that any 
persons capable of investigating the reading and tht) 
proper translation of a difficult passage in Scripture, 
can do anything but smile when he pronounces an 
opinion upon it ex cathedrdj and ventures to attribute 
improper motives to those who take a different view. 
They will naturally ask how he has acquired a right 
to pronounce so peremptorily on questions which the 
greatest Hebrew philologers have considered to in- 
volve very great difficulties. It is therefore to be pre- 
sumed, from this and other reasons, that Dr. Williams 
intends rather to dazzle the minds of those who are 
called * general readers,^ than to address his observa- 
tions to those who are capable of discussing these 
questions. An opinion somewhat similar to this is ex* 
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pressed in a veiy learned periodical, of which the first 
number has just appeared, in a German review of the 
" Essays and Eeviews," * where we find in p. 173 the 
following observation : — 

"For all who know Bunsen's 'Biblical Researches/ Dr. 
Williams sajs nothing new ; and those who do not coincide 
with Bunsen's notions on certain prophetical portions of Isaiah, 
will still less be likelj to be converted to them by the reasons 
alleged by his reviewer. If they [these authors] had taken into 
consideration the history of the Jews, and the history of Jew- 
ish interpretation of Scripture, they would have seen clearly 
why Saadias Gaon and the Rabbis who follow him — ^from 
whom certain men of our own day, and among them Dr. "Wil- 
liams, derive their dogmatic views — ^gave up on paper the orig- 
inal interpretation of the 53rd chapter of Isaiah." 

The writer then proceeds to adduce other instances 
of a class of criticism, which conld have no weight 
with persons who are acquainted with the Bible in the 
orimnal. 

It is clear that the writer views, as I do, the Essay 
of Dr. Williams as addressed rather ad populum than 
ad derum; and it is on this account that 1 deplore the 
tone in which it is written. • If Dr. Williams believes 
that it is for the interest of man, and likely to promote 
the advancement of religious truth, that the everlasting 
contests which have been carried on in Germany about 
the genuineness of the Scriptures and the truth of their 
main facts should be imported into our English liter- 
ature, and occupy a large share of our attention, he 
has a right to introduce them to any extent he may 
desire, by writings addressed to those who are capable 
of investigating the questions thus brought forward : 
the fair discussion of Scripture difficulties will not en- 
danger the cause of truth, and we, who believe that the 
trutu is with those who are opposed to Dr. Williams, 

• DenUehs Vterteljahraehnft Jur Enplisch-TheolpgUche For^huna 
tmd Krilik; herau»tfegeben von Dr. M, Heidenheim^ (in London). No. I. 
Mardi SI, 1S61. This is a critical joamal and review printed at Leipzig, 
— ' pnb&lied at Gotha, b j Perthes, but oondocted by Oennans liring m 
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oftnnot fear the fullest discnssion of Scripture qnesdons : 
bnt if any man addresses to those who nave neither the 
leisure, nor always the acquirements, necessary to the 
prosecution of such enquiries, the most peremptory de> 
cisions on questions which have exercised the greatest 
philologerSy and accompanies them with gross msinua- 
tions against those who differ from him ; if he repre- 
sents the state of opinion in Germany, and the course 
of prophetic exegesis in general, with the utmost un- 
fairness, and attempts by such representations to bias 
the opinions of his readers, we may fear that he is 
likely to cause many, who are but sughtly acquainted 
with these subjects, to make shipwreck of their faith. 
This is the oidy ground of fear. We have no fear that 
the truth of Scripture, which has borne for more than a 
thousand years the battle and the strife of man, will 
succumb under a puny attack like tliis. It has sur- 
vived the assaults of Celsus and Porphyry, of Bayle 
and Voltaire, of Gibbon and Hume, and it is not very 
likely that it will fall by the hands of Bunsen and Dr. 
WiUiams. It is the unfair representations, the partial 
and the one-sided views of tliis Essay, announced ex 
cathedrd^ and coupled with contemptuous insinuations 
against those who hold the ancient opinions, which 
render it worth while to spend a moment in answering 
it. They may deceive the unlearned and the super- 
ficial, but there is really nothing in the Essay itself 
whicn adds a new argument to the old conditions of 
the great problem, or would give the smallest uneasi- 
ness to those who really know the history of Scripture 
criticism in Germany and England. Tliese accusations 
may appear to be expressed in strong language, but if 
they can be substantiated they will shew that, however 
learned Dr. Williams may be, however capable of 
writing a trustwortliy treatise on Scripture, the Essay 
he has ventured to publish in this volume is worthless 
as a guide to- truth, and altogether unworthy of his 
reputation and his position. It is a very legitimate 
suDJect of enquiry to ascertain generallv, wheuier the 
representations of Hub Essay, or Beview, are tnist- 
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worthy or not, and to that enquiry I now propose to 
devote my attention. 

It deals with vast questions and it abounds in very 
strong assertions concerning them, and in the most 
peremptory decisions about matters of vital import- 
ance as to Scripture truth and Scripture interpretation. 
The question before us is — ^What is the value of these 
assertions and decisions 2 Before we enter on the great 
point, — ^the truth of Scripture aud the true method of 
mterpreting it, — tis Baron Bunsen was the peg on 
whicn this Essay was suspended, it would be uncour- 
teouB not to make a few remarks on his life and 
labours. 

Entirelv opposed, as I have always been, to the 
opinions of Baron Bunsen, I have no wish to detract 
fn>m his merit or to diminish his le^timate reputation. 
I believe that few persons will be disposed to deny his 
abilities and acqmrements, although during the time 
he was in great favour with the sovereigns of Prussia 
and of England, it is probable that the adulation of his 
f<^owers may have given exaggerated notions of both. 
Snch leisure as was tmbrded by a life of high diplomatic 
employments was eagerly devoted to literature, and I 
beheve tliat he had a very earnest spirit with regard 
to religion. But, unhappily, these high qualifications 
were combined with other habits of mind, which neu- 
tralized their value, and rendered his Biblical researches 
unsound and mischievous. He appears to liave been 
•df-confident in the extreme, and rash in speculation, 
almost beyond the example of his countrymen. The 
adulation of his friends and followers increased his self- 
confidence, gave license to his spirit of speculation, and 
thus he announced his decisions with a deffree of dog- 
matism which contrasted very strongly with the argu- 
m^itative support on which they rested. Ho was bom 
and educatea in Germany at a season when the reli- 

Sious faith of the countir had been almost overwhelmed 
y the torrent of unbndled rationalism, and even the 
lianp of religious feeling burnt veiy feebly- It seems 
to me to have be^i a dreaiy time, but Dr. Williama 
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appears to consider it a time of glorions light and 
knowledge. 

After a few incivilities about England, with some 
remarks on the language of pulpits and platforms, he 
speaks thus of the close of the last century and the be- 
gmuiug of the present :-^ 

"But in Germany there has been a pathway streaming 
with light, from Eichhom to Ewald, aided by the poetical pene- 
tration of Herder and the philological researches of Gesenins, 
throughout which the value of the moral element in prophecy 
has been progressively raised, and that of the directly pre- 
dictive, whether secular or Messianic, has been lowered. 
Even the conservatism of Jahn amongst Romanists, and of 
Hengstenberg amongst Protestants, is free and rational com* 
pared to what is oflen in this country required with denuncia- 
tion, but seldom defended by argument 

'* To this inheritance of opinion Baron Bunscn succeeds." — 
(pp. 66, 67.) 

This was, unhappily for him, the case. He was 
trained in sacred philology at a period when the divine 
authority of Scripture was daily undermined by pro- 
fessors and divines, and we cannot wonder if the seed 
thus sown should have produced very bitter fruit. That 
Baron Bunscn did not give up his devotional feelings 
and his earnestness in religion is not to be ascribed to 
the teaching of the period in which he was educated, 
but to the more religious frame of mind with which it 
had pleased God to endow liim. And in considering 
this portion of his character we must never forget the 
difference between the German and the English mind. 
The paradise of the German appears to consist in un- 
limited license of speculation, while the practical ele- 
ment is the prevailing characteristic of the English : 
and thus it often happens that a German will not cast 
off a certain phase of faith when he has demolished 
every ground which an Englishman would deem a 
rational and logical foundation for holding it. Wo 
ought not, therefore, to be suiprised at finding that, 
after denying the genuineness of half of the books in 
the Bible, and treating a very large portion of its hia* 
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tofry as mere idle tales or legendary mTtfas, Baron Bnn- 
sen, to the very end of his Bfe, had a great love for de- 
votional hymns, framed npon a very (uflferent hypothe- 
sis, and addressed to a very diflFerent state of mind. I 
have heard, on the authority of private friends, that in 
his last hours he was cheered and supported by the 
words of the old German hymn, " Jesu, meine Zuver- 
sicht," * — " Jesus, my trust." The same explanation 
will solve the discrepancy which Dr. Williams finds 
between the Oeaang und Gehetbuch of Baron Bunsen 
and his criticisms : — " Either reverence or deference 
may have prevented him from bringing his prayers 
into entire harmony with his criticisms." (P. 91.) The 
truth is he was better than his principles : he was not 
in flesh and blood what he was upon paper. Dr. Wil- 
liams, however, evidently rests his claim to celebrity 
on the brilliancy of his Biblical researches. My own 
belief is that although some ingenious suggestions in 
the Liturgical portion of Baron ^unsen's " Bippolytus 
and his Age " may be referred to hereafter, his name 
will be unknown in Biblical criticism twenty years 
hence. But on this point the opinions of Dr. Williams 
and myself are wholly unimportant : it is one of those 
questions which posterity alone can decide, and to 
which the words of a writer familiar to Dr. Williams 
exactly apply, — 

'Afifpai d* ffirtXoifroi, Mafyrvpig aoffi^raTot, 

And indeed, this Essay on Bunsen has brought for- 
ward in the strongest manner other questions, compared 
with which, the reputation of any man, however emi- 
nent, is insignificant. The truth and the interpretation 
of Scripture are discussed in a manner which must 
leave an impression on the minds of those who have not 
leisure or opportunity to study deeply such questions, 
that their faith is founded on ignorance and misappre- 

* The hjnm is found in Bunsen^s collection of Prayers and Hjmnsi, 
1S83, among those whose commencement is changed. It is there No. 497, 
and b^ins, *' Outer Hirte, willst du nicht** But manj of the GenDas 
hyuoM EaTe a o(»miencement nearly similar. 
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hension ; and thus a general spirit of somtieim it likely 
to be promoted. Now this impression 1 believe to be 
promoted by a series of misrepresentations of the most 
unfair and one-sided character ; and I therefore proceed 
to point out some of the most striking of these misrep- 
resentations. 

It may be convenient briefly to state the nature of 
the misrepresentations to which I advert, and the order 
in which I propose to consider them. 

1. The state of opinion as to the Scriptures among 
the learned men of Germany. 

If we are to believe Dr. Williams, the researches of 
the Gennan critical school have disproved the genuine- 
ness of a very large portion of the Bible, and entirely 
deprived tlie prophecies, except in one or two doubt- 
ful cases, of any direct Messianic prediction. And 
Baron Bunsen, accei^tin^this state of the question,* is 
highly praised by I)r. Williams for endeavourine on 
tins hypothesis to shew that the doctrine of the. Bible 
contains divine truths. 

I propose to shew that this is utterly at variance 
with tact ; that whatever cnrrency such opinions may 
have had some years ago in Germany, they are repellea 
by the most distinguished men of that nation, and that 
they are graduallv dying away. 

2. The second great misrepresentation with which 

* This is of course a mere general statement of BiinBen^s Tiewa. In 
fact, he agrees in details with no writer of eminence whatercr, but simply 
considers himself at lil)erty to assign any date to any book in the Bible, to 
explain any part of it as legendary or parabolical, and to correct its authors 
on all questions in the most arbitrary manner. Thus, the fall of man is not 
A narrative of a real event, but a history of the fall of man as it appears in 
the contemplation of the Divine Mind, the serpent being the symbol of 
man^s perverted understanding, his reason separated from his conscience ; 
the Pentateuch is a late book with a few ancient documents ; an universal 
deluge is a simple impossibility ; Jonah is a legendary tale ; the song of 
Hannah was not hers, but the song of the mother of Saul on her son^s ele- 
vation to the kingdom, &c. It would be easy to multiply these instances 
to any extent, but it is needless — as needless as to refute such gratuitous 
assertions and suppositions in detaiL Were every one of them proved im- 
possible, their author would have been ready the next day with another 
lilt, just as gratuitous, just as unfounded, and just as absurd. 
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I charge Dr. Williams relates to the interpretation of 
propliecjin our country. 

X)r. Williams asserts that as men have become 
more learned, each writer on the prophecies has de- 
tracted something from the extent of literal prognosti- 
cation ; which means in plain language, that the oelief 
in Messianic predictions has gradualTj ceased in Eng- 
land. 

I propose, in the second place, to examine this 
statement 

3. I then propose to examine in detail the misrepre- 
sentations of Dr. Williams in regard to particular pas- 
sages of Scripture. 

The first and greatest misrepresentation on which I 
would remark occurs in a passage which has just been 
quoted, but it pervades also the whole Essay. It is the 
attempt to insinuate, rather than to assert, that the 
opinion of the genuineness of the Old Testament and a 
very large part of the New has been universally given 
up by the scholars of Germany, and that they have 
proved that it cannot be maintained. The contemptu- 
ous language with which an opposite view is treated 
may be judged of by tlie following specimen. 

After an enumeration of all the triumphs of phi- 
lology over prophecy, by which only a few doubtful 
passages are left to testier of the Messiah and one of 
the final fall of Jerusalem, and a declaration that even 
these few cases are likely to melt, ^^if not already 
melted, in the crucible of searching enquiry," the author 
proceeds thus : — 

" If our German had ignored all that the masters of philol- 
ogy have proved on these subjects, his countrymen would have 
rmised a storm of ridicule, at which he must have drowned him- 
self in the Neckar. 

" Great then is Baron Bunsen's merit, in accepting frankly 
the belief of scholars, and yet not despairing of Hebrew proph- 
ecy as a witness to the kingdom of God." — (p. 70.) 

We may think it a happ^ thin^ for Baron Bunsen 
that the misei*able trash which rationalism often sends 
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forth for enlightened philology, did not rob him alto* 
gather of his faith in Christ ; bat if the principles dT 
these philologers were erroneous, it is no ^^ ment " that 
he was led astray by them, nor does it much mend the 
matter that he has made some awkward attempts to patch 
up the cause he supposes them to have damaged, by in- 
troducing a new source of confusion. But the represen* 
tat ion here given of the state of sacred philology is so 
utterly unlike the reality, that one wonders how any 

{)erson of the acquirements and knowledge of Dr. Wil- 
ia^is could venture to bring it forward. It must be 
supposed, by those who read it without the means of 
correcting the statements by an enquiry into German 
criticism, that the philologists of Oermany have made 
die spuriousness of the books of the Old Testament 
so apparent, and have so confuted the older notions 
about prophecy, that no man, who had any regard 
for his reputation as a scholar, would venture to 
maintain the antiquity and genuineness of tlie Penta- 
teuch, or express a belief in the existence of prophecies 
which in former ages were appealed to in proof of the 
great truths of Christianity. In short, tliat if a man 
maintained that Moses wrote the Pentateuch or Isaiah 
prophesied of Christ, he would be met by " a storm of 
ridicule" under which life would be intolerable. I 
fear, if all who venture, notwithstanding tlie sneers of 
Dr. Williams, to maintain these opinions, were to fol- 
low his prescription, the channel of the Neckar would 
soon be choked up. It is perfectly true that for a con- 
siderable period these subjects have been debated with 
the utmost freedom in Germany, and that at the begin- 
ning of the present century these opinions were, upon 
the whole, in the ascendant,— even then, however, not 
without opposition, although that opposition was fee- 
ble. But the result of the discussion has been of a 
very different character from that which Dr. Williams 
would lead his readers to believe. The defenders of 
the old opinions are now more than maintaining their 
ground against the impugners of the truth of Scripture. 
Have Kefl, and Havemick, Hengstenberg and Dehtzsch, 
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Longe and bis coadjutors in his BiUewerk^ Tholnck and 
Lechler, with many others of similar powers, found it neo- 
essarj to ** drown themselves in the Neckar/* or to hide 
tiieir heads in privacy ? It is easy enongh to make such 
an assertion in the pages of a volume addressed to general 
readers in England, bat if the assertion had been made 
in Berlin, it would probably have raised so great " a 
storm of ridicule," that the author would have been 
glad to find himself at Lampeter again. The tide has 
turned, and although some writers of great philological 
attainments, like Lwald and Hupfcld, maintain the ra- 
tionalist opinions with all the violence which seems a 
natural inneritance of rationalism, yet tlie prevailing 
tone is conservative, and that in a degree which is con' 
stantly increasing.* It would be supposed also, that 
in what Dr. WiUiams calls a "destructive" process, 
Ilie rationalist authorities were in agreement, or at 
least, not in direct contradiction to each other, in re- 
gard to the arguments on which they found their sys- 
tem. But when you examine their opinions, you find 
that they seem to agree in nothing except a determi- 
nation to reject the theory of the truth of Scripture. No 
matter what hypothesis is set up in its place, that hy- 
pothesis is altogether tabooed. And the consequence 
18 that their theories are often, not only divergent, but 
contradictory and mutually destructive. There are 
among these writers three who have done considerable 
service in certain departments of Hebrew philology, I 
mean Gesenius, Ewald, and Hupfeld, and I am very 
glad to avail myself of the fruit of their labours, but 
when they begin to reason on the books of Scripture, I 
find it necessary to watch every assertion with the ut- 
most vigilance, almost every step. When a theory is 
at stake, assertions are constantly made of the occur- 
rence or non-occurrence of words, which the use of a 
CSoncordance proves to bo groundless. Such accusa- 

* It 10 A significant fact that tho clever and eloquent sermons of L. 
Hanns, who aasails the rationalists continually, and gives them no quarter, 
have been eagerly listened to by crowds, and created an unexampled aen- 
tlirou|^ut the kingdom of Hanover. 

4 
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tions are not to be lightly mMO) and therefore I inTite 
any person who doubts its truth, to examine the list of 
words brought forward by Gesenius and Hartmann * 
in order to prove Deuteronomy later than tlie rest qf 
the Pentateuch : he will lind that six of tlie ten instancea 
do occur where they are said not to bo found. Or let 
him examine the ])hrases said to be peculiar to the 
Elohist in Gencsis^f and ho will find them in passages 
wliero the name Jehovah occurs. These are minor 
points in the great conflict of opinion, but they serve 
to shew how these opinions are supported. But if we 
ask in what conclusion do these critics agree, it would 
be difficult to find any position maintained by one 
-which is not destroyed by the rest. I must anticipate 
an objection which will at once rise to the mind of a 
reader of these lines. If these men differ so entirely 
in these minor matters, is not their agreement in otie 
conclusion, viz., that the old belief in the genuineness 
of Scripture is untenable, a very strong argument in its 
favor ? It might have some weight in the general 
argument, if it rested on other and independent grounds, 
but when that agreement is founded on arguments 
which each new hypothesis destroys, it appears to me 
that its value is nothing. Perhaps this may be best 
illustrated by an exaniple. If a person is enquiring 
into the age of the Pentateuch, he would naturally 
read what Gesenius has said concerning the age of the 
Hebrew language. Uc has laid it down as a rule 
that the language of the prose writers in the greater 
part of the IJibTe is identical with that of the Fenta- 
teucli in its prose, and of the poets with tliat of the 
poetical parts of the Pentateuch, such as, e. g. the 

• See Goscniufs Gtichkhte der Hebraischen Spraehe und Schri/i^ p. 
82, (1815;) and Hartmann, Hintoriach-Kritische /WfcAtm^n, ctr., iUir 
die FunfBikher J/oaw, p. 06o, (1831.) 

* Sec Grambci^, Libri Geneteos tieeundmn foniet rite dignoeeendoe 
adufnbratio nova. (Leipzig, 1828.) Some of tliese incorrect ttatemcnti 
are repeated in the last Introduction to the Scriptures published in Ger- 
many. See Dr. Bleek's Einleitung in da$ AlU Teeiament, d:c,, p. 249. 
(Berlin, 1860.) This is only one of the many instances which migfat be 
giren of arguments repeated in the most careless way by one writer after 
another. 
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blessing of Jacob and of Moses. He assures ns that 
with the Captivity a new epoch of the language 
begins. Gramberg tells us that some of the books of 
the Pentateuch were ^^rritten at the conclusion of the 
Captivity, and Von Bohlen declares it altogether to be 
a production of the a^e of Josiah. It is true, they all 
agree in rejecting the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, 
but then the enquiry remains, why they reject it. There 
may be prejudices against its Mosaic origin, as well as 
prejudices in its favour, and if men are determined at 
all events to reject it, one can understand why they 
differ when they begin to frame hypotheses to suit the 
hcts. But if they are led by these enquiries to reject 
it, any two out of these three base their rejection of it 
on grounds overthrown by the third. Again, the Song 
of ^lomon is declared by Oesenius to have been written 
at a time when the Hebrew language had been altered 
by an admixture of Chaldaic forms and phrases. Sup- 
pose, with this decision fresh in our minds, we take up 
one of the latest publications by a great authority on 
the Semitic dialects, — I mean Ernest Itenan, — who 
handles all Scripture matters as freely as our Essayists 
eonld wish, we are assured that the Song of Solomon 
cannot haye been written later than towards the end 
of the tenth century before Christ! The stream of 
light, of which Dr. Williams speaks in such glowing 
terms as having illuminated Germany from the time or 
Eichhom and Gesenius, does not appear to shine with 
all the brightness which he proclaims, even upon purely 
philological questions. I am not taking obscure writers 
of smaTl tracts, but acknowledged leaders and men of 
eminence. Indeed, Gesenius is the highest name among 
the philologers of the critical school ; and Ernest Benan 
stands very high among the Semitic scholars of the 
meaent day. TBut the fact is, that each book of the 
Pentateuch, and the whole work itself, is hunted up and 
down the four centuries between the time of David and 
the Captivitjr, till the heart and the mind are wearied 
■like with fruitless enquiries and hypotheses which have 
no foundation. Sometimes it is written about the time 
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of the Captivity, then it cannot be later tlian David ; 
sometimes it is written before, sometimes after the di* 
vision of the kingdoms. And the only conclusion left 
for the mind is to wonder whetlier it was ever written 
at all I The everlasting differences on these subiecta 
pervading the lecture-rooms of Germany, must have 
wearied many a noble mind and earnest spirit, that 

gmted after truth and found only husks luce these, 
ne such spirit* has expressed the loathing with which 
he was at last driven to regard such euauiries. He 
found, as ho tells us, that ^^ one day St Matthew and 
the Oospel of the Hebrews were up, the next day SL 
Luke, and then an original Gospel ; and the fourth day 
St. Mark ; one day Deuteronomy was a late book, the 
next it was an cany one," and so forth ; and at last he 
felt that hq could gain no nourishment for his soul in a 
perpetual round of .self-destructive hypotheses, and 
changed his course.t It might be supposed, from the 
rounded periods and positive statements of Dr. Wil- 
liams, that this critical school has run a triumphant 
course in Germany, but unfortunatclv for this supposi- 
tion, this school is daily losinc: its innucnce. 

There is a spirit of infidelity snread abroad amons 
the middle classes in Germany wliich the writings of 
this school have helped to foster, but there is also a 
large and increasing number of zealous Christians ; and 
the hold of rationalism on those who acknowledge a 
revelation is daily relaxing. There is also an altered 
tone in tlie rationalist works themselves. The latest 
Introduction to the Old Testament which I have seen is 
that of Dr. Bleek, j: who handles all these questions with 
the utmost freedom, and decides in many cases against 
the old opinions. He assigns the Pentateuch m its 
present form to the time of T)avid, and is against tlie 

* Vilinar, now Professor of Theology at Marburg. /)«> Tluoloffie dtr 
ThaUachen wider die ITteoloffie dtr Bhttorik la the title of his work* 
- 4 Vilmar, p. 15. 

\. T\m woric in posthumous. Its title is EinUitung in dan Alte Tetta^ 
ment von J'^riedrieh Bleek, Hercm^gtgthen von J. F. Blteh und Ad. 
Kampham$en, ^. (1860.) A. Kamphausen was a coac^utor of Bunsen in 
hit Mibelwtrk. See the Vbrerinnerungen to the Bibelwerk^ |>. czzr. 
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ffeniiinenesB of Daniel. But his tone is altogether 
different from that of the critical school in the day of 
Oesenitts and his followers. His admissions are such as 
would have been treated with scorn in the palmy days 
of rationalism ; and he speaks with reverence of the 
prophets, as receiving revelations from God and being 
the interpreters between God and man : and when he 
controverts the positions of Hengstenber^ or other 
writers of orthodox opinions, he does it with conrtesy. 
It is true the gift of evil-speaking which appeared to be 
pre-eminently the prerogative oi rationalist writers, has 
not entirely departed, and the mantle of former critics 
has fallen on Ewald and Hupfeld. The name of Heng- 
stenberg appears to excite a degree of positive fury in 
Hapfela ; and in the preface to his Commentary on the 
Psalms he openly declares that he considers it a duty 
to dnu^ Hengstenberg forward wherever he can accuse 
him 01 error. He says of Hengstenberg that he is try- 
ing to ^^ tnsintiate his poison into our oloodj^ which is 
no doubt verv becoming language for a great rational- 
ist, but would be thought rude in a Christian divine. 
But perhaps if Hengstenberg and the anti-critical re- 
actionary school, as lie calls it, are so disjdieasing to 
him, Ewald and the rationalists are quite to his taste. 
Kot at all, I am sorry to say, — for in the same preface 
be complains that Ewald has pursued him for many 
years " with peculiar fury," {mit besondem vmth^ sim- 
ply because in reviewing some of Ewald's critical essays 
m Hebrew, Hupfeld hiui hinted that he wanted more 
knowledge of tne lan^age. These two men, Ewald 
and Hupfeld are meQtionra here, because they appear 
to be the only two of the rationalist school whose obser- 
▼ations on Hebrew philology are really worth consider- 
ing. And as they seem to be rather discordant, the 
happy family of rationalism has some chance of break- 
ing up altogether before long. 

where every man has — not his psalm and his doc- 
trine — but a theory about every book in Holy Writ, 
where it happens that every two or three years the 
order in whicm these books were written is infSallibly 
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diflcorered and as infallibly refuted, it wonld, of oonne^ 
be impossible to specify each opinion even on one 
book; but it may be convenient to exhibit to the 
English public a glimpse or two of that clear stream of 
light which has been shed on sacred literature by the 
scholars of Germany. Let us take for example Genesis, 
as that was the book on which rationalist criticism for 
some time bestowed its most particular attention. 

It was very early observea that two names for God 
in the Book of Genesis were used in a peculiar manner; 
that passages occurred in which Elohvm was the pre- 
dominant, if not the only word used, while in other 
passages Jehovah predominated or appeared to be used 
exclusively. On tliis foundation it is almost impossible 
to enumerate the various theories which have been 
formed. Eichhom endeavoured to shew that these 
different portions of- the book proceeded from two 
diflfcrent and independent writers. But when once this 
notion was fairly launched there was no end to the 
modifications it underwent. Every few months a new 
theory, which of course superseded all the former ones, 
made its appearance, and professed to solve all the dif- 
ficulties, only just to make room for another more pre- 
tentious system. Bgen imagined two Elohists and ono 
JehovisL Gramberg modified the hypothesis one way, 
Hartmann another, %wald a third, and so forth till the 
world was weary of these endless suppositions.* About 
this time it was almost assumed as an axiom that it 
was absurd to imagine that a book could be written in 
the time of Moses, as the means of writing books were 
not discovered at that early period, and a number of 
auxiliary arguments of the same kind were pressed into 
the service. The result of these discussions has been 
that the hypothesis of a number of independent frag- 
ments is generally looked upon with disfavour, and the 
prevailing tone is in favour of what is called the Urkunr 

* This repreeentation will be found, with circumstaotial details, in 
KdTs edition of HaTernick^s SpexielU EinUUung in den Pentaieuek, It 
coincides widi the remilts of a more elaborate enquiry which I made into 
then tfaeotto lome. jean ago. 
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denrhypothesey or theory of one ori^nal document re- 
ceiTing additions during the lapse oi time in successive 
editions. The objections raised against the probability 
of the means of writing being tound in the time of 
Moses are, I suppose, now generally given up. At 
least so Bleek, a rationalist himself, informs us. These 
are his words : " That the art of writing {achriftstellerei) 
existed among the Hebrews in the time of Moses, ac- 
cording to* our present indications, cannot be a matter 
of doubt'' 

I suppose that in the palmy days of rationalism any 
divine who ventured to maintain this proposition would 
liave been met with such " a storm or ridicule," tliat he 
would have been glad " to drown himself in the Neck- 
9T\^ and therefore, when I hear of the unpopularity 
of opinions which I believe to be true, I am willing 
to hope that further discussion will only prove their 
truth. 

I find that it is now acknowledged that some of the 
most telling arguments against the Mosaic origin of 
the Pentateuch must be given up : and I find also from 
Nitzsch's " Academical Lectures " that it cannot any 
longer be maintained that the demonology and angelol- 
ogy of the Jews was learned at Babylon. This was 
another point on which the assertions of the rationalists 
were most positive. Indeed, this belief of the Baby- 
Ionian origin of these notions was one of the great argu- 
ments on which reliance was placed to prove the late 




to be " the man who is almost universally through- 
out Germany considered as tlie first of Evangelical 
theologians ; " so that we are not quoting an obscure 
writer, but the man who occupies " the most distin- 
guished post " in the Prussian Church, i. e. Provost of 
Berlin. 

The examples which have here been given relate for 
the most part to the Pentateuch, because mat is one of ^e 
diief batue-grounds of the critical school^ and it serves 
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as well as any other portion of Scripture to shew how 
ranch darkness is mixed with ^^ the stream of light '* 
from Eichhom and Gesenius to the present day. In 
fact, the pliiloloc^ical and linguistic collections and criti* 
cisms of Geseuiiis and Ilupfeld are highly Taliiabl% 
althon^h tlieir conclusions even on these subiects must 
be received witli caution. But it is self-eyident that a 
man may be extremely useful in illnstratinK the lanr 
guaye of Scripture who would be a very nnsa^ guide in 
unravelling tne difficulties of its liistory, or reasoning 
upon the genuineness of its books. But it is to be re- 
marked that the contradictions I have brought forward 
are chiefly contradictions <hi the very subject on which 
alone these men would be entitled to speak with any 
authority, — ^I mean the determination c^ date and 
authorship from the language of a book. One more 
remark shall be made on this subject, and then I leave 
it to the reader's own judgment. If Jerome is to be 
condeinncil, as Dr. Williams would lead us to believe^ 
for what he considers an absurd dictum on prophecy, we 
might quote numberless absurdities from these critics 
of the most flagrant kind. Did Jerome ever patronize 
so preposterous a notion as that the name J^oah waa 
derived from the Latin no, or vavs^ (!) as Von Bohlen 
gravely conjectures ? * or did the best abused of the 
Fathers ever propose such drivelling absurdities as that 
tlie story of -diop, as a great writer of fables, possibly 
arose from some report of Solomon's apologues about 
the IlysBop on the wall, (!^ as Ilitzig suggests in the 
preface to his translatioh of the Book* of Proverbs? 

These circumstances, to which a great deal more of 
the same kind might be added, will aflbrd a consider- 
able source of modification, to say the least, to the asser- 
tions of Dr. Williams about the state of Biblical criti- 
cism in Germany. They shew that the impression 
which any reader of his Essay would inevitably derive 
from it on this subject is entirely erroneous. Whether 
he has wilfully and intentionally misled those who can- 

* YoQ Bohlcn on Gcnciis, vol iL p. 106, Eog. Tr. 
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not check Us statements, can only be known byliim* 
fldf and by Him Who searches the heart, and to Whom 
he stands or falls. 

But if this EssaTgives a false impression with re* 
gard to the state of Biblical criticism in Germany, its 
representation of the progress of opinion in England as 
to prophecy is still more plainly unjust, and is calcu- 
lated to convey a still more false impression of the 
actual state of prophetic exegesis. The most objection* 
able passage is the following : — 

" In our country each successive defence of the prophecies, 
in proportion as its author was able, detracted something from 
the extent of literal prognostication, and either laid stress on 
the moral element, or urged a second, as the spiritual sense. 
Even Butler foresaw the possibility that every prophecy in the 
Old Testament might have its elucidation in contemporaneous 
history ; but literature was not his strong point, and he turned 
aside, endeavouring to limit it [what ?J from an unwelcome 
idea. Bishop Chandler is said to have thought twelve pas- 
aaiges in the Old Testament directly Messianic ; others restricted 
tfaxB character to five. Paley ventures to quote only one." — 
(p. 65.) 

The iniprcssion which this language is calculated to 
leave on the mind can only be the following, viz., that, 
as prophecy has become more studied and better under* 
stood amount us, the learned have gradually cast aside 
their belief m the Messianic nature of the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, till at last there are scarcely any 
"which are considered to be strictly prophecies of Christ. 
Kav, the author seems to give us a descending scale by 
which we may measure the gradual diminution of faith 
in prophecy during the last century. " Bishop Chand* 
Icr is aaia to have thought," — surely this phrase is 
strange in regard to a book so well known as Chandler's 
" Answers to Collins 1 " * Why should not Dr. Williams 

• I refer to the following books : — Bishop Chandler's ** Defence of 
dnristiaiiitj, from the Prophecies of the Old Testament," &c., ogainst the 
**Oroiiodfl and Reasons of the Christian Religion*' of Collins, and hia 
** YlDacstion of the Defence of Chriatianitj,'' &c, againat '* The Scheme 
of LHertl Prophecy coniidered ** of the game author. 

4* 
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hare taken the trouble to ascertain what BUhop Ghaiid* 
ler does say, before he made so loose a statement t 

We shall simply place Bishop Chandler's own 
words in apposition with Dr. Williams's report ot 
them: — 



Db. Williams. 
'* Bishop Chandler is said 
to 'have thought twelve pas* 
sages in the Old Testament 
directly Messianic" 



Bishop Chandler. 

'* But not to rest in eene* 
rals^ let the disquisition of par- 
ticidar texts determine the 
truth of this author^s assertion. 
To name them all would cany 
me into too great length. 1 
shall therefore select some of Ae 
principal propheeieSj which be- 
ing proved to regard the Mes* 
sias immediately and solely, 
in the obvious and literal sense 
according to scholastick rules^ 
may serve as a specimen of 
what the Scriptures have pre- 
dicted of a Messias that was 
to come." 

It seems very clear that Dr. Williams knows even 
less of Bishop Chandler than he appears to know of 
Bishop Butler. But before we pass on to Bishop 
Butler, let me ask those who read this Essay, 
what faith they can put in any statement it contains 
after reading these words. The allusion to Paley is 
even worse. Paley was not writing a book on proph- 
ecy, but in treating of the evidences of Christianity he 
contents himself with quoting only one prophecy, and 
assigns his reason for limiting Ins quotation to that one, 
viz., " as well because I think it the clearest and strong- 
est of all, as because most of the rest, in order that their 
value might be represented with any tolerable degree 
of fidelity, require a discussion unsuitable to the limits 
and nature of this work." He then refers with appro- 
bation to Bishop Chandler's dissertations, and asks the 
infidel to try the experiment whether he could find any 
other eminent person to the history of whose life so 
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many circamstances can be made to apply. It is not 
that ne " ventures to quote " only this as if he were 
afraid to meet the question, but he actually refers to 
the book where these questions which lie out of his 
own path are specially treated. And now, what be- 
comes of the list of prophecies, " fine by decrees and 
beautifully less " as years roll on, which Dr. Williams 
would persuade his readers have been given up till a 
mive divine " ventured to quote " only one ! The sub- 
ject is really too sacred, too solemn to be treated in a 
manner like this. On any subject, such misrepresenta- 
tion would be very discreditable, but in treating of the 
evidence for the truth of Holy Scripture, it becomes 
positively criminal. 

But if Paley and Bishop Chandler are thus misrep* 
resented, what shall we say to the insinuation about 
Bishop Butler ? * Instead of Bishop Butler having 
tnmea aside from a future prospect of probable inter- 
pretations, he distinctly grapples with tnose that have 
oeen made on this principle, and denies that they have 
any weight. So that in the representation of Bishop 
Chandler, Dr. Paley, and Bishop Butler, the author of 
this Essay may be said to have misrepresented every one 
of them, and to have interwoven his misrepresentations 
together into a statement which it would be diflScult 
to parallel for its contempt of truth. I have no wish 
to charge the author with wUfid misrepresentation, and 
I trust he may not have thought of the impression his 
words would inevitable leave on the mind of any reader 

* The assertion that "literature was not his strong point*' is really 
beneath criticism ; though coming in the midst of a sentence which it Ui 
an act of courtesy to designate as English, it may excite something like 
wonder. It rather resembles another attack upon an eminent prelMe of 
our Church — ^I mean Bishop Pearson. Dr. Williams accuses him of mak- 
ing the prose of the Jewish rabbinical writers more prosaic I never un- 
derstood that they professed to write poetry, and therefore, if Bishop Pear- 
aon has made them intelligible, he will bo excused for not rendering them 
into poetry. But to say the truth, most persons who read what Dr. Wil- 
fiams has printed in the form of stanzas at the conclusion of this Essay, wiU 
feel that the author's notions of poetry are rather peculiar. These sncera 
at great and eminent men are so unworthy of a man of learning, that we 
win paaa them by, only hoping that Dr. Williams may one day be entitled 
te a tHiie of the reterenoe due to those whom he baa thus depreoiated. 
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of his book, but I appeal with confidence to ereiy reader 
of plain common seni»e, whether that Ib not the only im- 
presBion they are calculated to make t Bishop Butler's 
IS not a work on prophecy, but in enumerating the 
sources of evidence for Christianity ho cannot well over- 
look prophecy. He is not attempting to expound 
prophecy, but shewing how it bears upon the evidence 
of Christianity, and answering some objections which 
arc commonly made against its testimony. He adduces 
and answers tliree lines of objection : 1.* The obscurity 
of parts of the prophecies ; 2. The objection that, con- 
sidering each prophecy distinctly by itself, it does not 
appear to be intended of the events to which Christiana 
apply it : to this he answers, that " a series of prophecy 
bemg applicable to such and such events, is in itself 
proof that it was intended of them," &c. ; 3. " That 
the shewing, even to a high degree of probability, if 
that could be, that the prophets thought of some other 
event, in such and such predictions, and not those at 
all which Christians allege to be completions of such 
predictions,— or that such and such })rophccie3 are car 
pable of being applied to other events than those to 
which Christians aj>ply them, — that this would not de- 
stroy the force of tiie argument from prophecy, even 
with regard to those very instances." And after he has 
given his reason for this decision, he says, " Hence may 
be seen to how little purpose those persons busy them- 
selves who endeavour to prove that the prophetic history 
is applicable to events of the age in which it was writ- 
ten, or of ages before it." And he then argues the case 
in regard to Porph^TV, and concludes nis remarks. 
What colour docs tuis course of argument give for 
insinuating that Bishop Butler foresaw the possibility 
that every prophecy in the Old Testament might 
have its elucidation in contemporaneous history, and 
" turned aside " from the thought ? It was an objec- 
tion which had been often made, it formed a strong 
point of attack, and Butler quietly points out that it 
has no force. To those who have a knowledge of the 
writings of Chandler, Butler, and Faley, or to those 
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who haye the ]>atience to examine each assertion of 
this author, and place it at its true worth, these obser' 
Tationa would be wholly unnecessary. I do not address 
myself to them, but I address myself to those who 
miffht be expected to look to a man of the reputation 
imd position of Dr. Williams for guidance in such mat- 
ters, and would receiye his statements with trust. Such 
persons, whateyer Dr. Williams may haye meant, 
would be entirely deceived. They would suppose that 
belief in prophecy in England was well-nigh exploded 
among the learned, and left only to platform orators ; 
while the insinuation that upon the Continent only 
about two or tliree doubtful passages are now believed 
to testify of the Messiah, and one of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, seems completely to banish all faith in 
prophecy from the world. And this is effected by a 
series oi misrepresentations, which it would not be easy - 
to parallel. Let those therefore who read these pages 
endeavour to learn from the examination of such asser* 
tions as these, what dependence they may place on* 
other portions of this Essay where they have less means 
of testmg the justice of the statements. 

As Dr. T^illiams has the reputation of an expe- 
rienced controversialist, it may be desirable to point 
out one subterfuge, to which he has no right to nave 
recourse : I mean by a quibble X)n the words " directly 
MessiaBic." If he professes to mean no more than that 
the prophecies were in the first place applicable to some 
oUier subject, but were intended by the Holy Spirit to 
testify of the Messiah, he concedes the whole question* 
His whole Essay is constructed on the principle that 
there are no real " predictions " in the Bible, with two 
or three insimificant exceptions. This Essay would 
take away all belief in such predictions, ana utterly 
banish inspired prophecies as a source of evidence. If 
he admits that they are inspired predictions, it matters 
not whether they are so in a primary or a secondary 
sense. And it is well to suggest to his readers, that 
although Dr. Williams appears to think it sufficient to 
deny each prophecy individually to apply to Christ, no 
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attentiye reader of the Bible can fail to see that die 
image of the Messiah is foreshadowed and phonrtraTed 
in its integrity hj the combination of these indiyidnal 
features, each of which may be contained in a single 
prophecy. Hiey are full of wonder when considered 
individually, but united, their strength is, or ought to 
be, irresistible. 

Before we leave the general notion of prophecy at 
having a real element of prediction, we would ask those 
persons who have been led astray hj the assertions — ^I 
cannot call thcin arguments — of this author to read 
attentively the prophecies in which the fall of the great 
powers of the world is predicted, and to compare Hie 
predictions with the present state of those powers, e.g. 
of Egypt, of Tyre, and of Babylon.* These are among 
the most striking of the secular predictions, if we may 
so call them, of the Bible, l^t the candid enquirer 
well consider these side by side with the assertions of 
this Essay, and he will then be enabled to form some 
judgment of the prejudice and onc-sidedness against 
which the believer in the Bible has to contend. 

There is another subject also to which we may here 
allude in a few transient remarks : it is the manner in 
which the Essayist has argued against the inspiration 
of the a])ostles by a manirest misconception of a very 
plain passage. 

In a note at p. 67 Mr. Mansel is reproved, because 
in his Bampton Lectures " recognised mistranslations 
and misreadings are alleged as arguments." Mr. Mansel 
is so abundantly able to make answer for himself, that 
it would be superfluous for any friend to answer for 
him. But these words are quoted to shew how very 

1)rone we are to commit the very fault which we attn- 
)ute to others. Dr. Williams, both in his Essay, and 
in his " Rational Godliness," p. 309, uses as an argu- 
ment against the inspiration ot the apostles, the words 

• Babylon— Tml xili., xir., &c. Tvre — Isa. xxiii. ; Ezok. xxvi. — xxviii. 
IS^ypi — ^Ezek. xxix. These arc not the only prophecies, but sufficient as a 
baiuB for the enquiry. Bp. Newton in bis " Dissertations on the Prophe- 
des ** wUl supply more, as well a« the prophecies relating to KineTeh and 
other great powers. 
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of St Paul when he assured the Lycaonians that he 
and Barnabas were ^^ men of like passions " with them- 
flelyes. Is there a mistranslation more recognised than 
this, or can there be an argument more entirely alien 
firom the subject into connection with which it is drag- 
g^ than this quotation of Br. Williams? What 
argument can it afford against any theory of inspira- 
tion, that the apostles acknowledged to those who were 
about to worship them as gods, that they were mortals 
like themselves, subject to suffering, sickness, death? 
Had the 'author taken counsel on the subject with a 
well-educated fifth-form boy he would, I am willing to 
belieTe, have cancelled this argument. 

But Dr. Williams is not content to throw contempt 
on the great men of modem days, on Bishops Pearson 
and Butler, and on men of reputation in our own day, 
like Mr. Mansel, — ^hc wings his shafts against the great 
men of ancient days also, and has especially selected 
Jerome for his mark. It does not appear very proba- 
ble, after some fourteen centuries in which the name of 
Jerome has been held in high reverence, even by tliose 
who would demur to some of his opinions, that this 
eminent Father would sink into contempt even though 
assailed by one who was thoroughly conversant with 
his weakest points. But when the attack is so made as 
to shew the weak points of the assailant himself, the 
effect becomes rather ludicrous than serious. It seems 
a pity for the reputation of the Essayist that when he 
selects a few crowning absurdities, as he imagines, from 
the whole works of mis Father, he should flounder at 
eyery step in a manner which almost excites our com** 
passion. One feels something like compassion for a 
man, who with the pages of an eminent expositor of 
Scripture before him, indulges in the littleness of pick- 
ing out a single specimen of what appear to him to be 
absurdities, and then produces it in a manner which 
evidently shews either that his acquaintance with the 
author is very slight, or tliat he is unwilling his readers 
should know anything more than the bare assertion 
whidi, quoted by itself, sounds strange to our ears* 
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Dr. WilliamB, after telling ns that to estimate rightly 
Bnnsen'B eer^iccB in exhibiting the Hebrew pnmheta aa 



witnesses to the divine goyemment would require fit>iii 
most Englishmen jears of studj, proceeds thus :— - 

*' Accustomed to bo told [i. c. the Endish] that modern 
liistory is expressed by the Prophets in a riddle, which requires 
only a key to it, they are disappointed to hear of moral lesBOiu^ 
however important. Biich notions are the inheritance of days 
when Justin could argue, in good faith, that by the riches of 
Damascus and the spoil of Samaria were intended the tf ag^ and 
their gifts, and that the King of Assyria signified King Herod ; (!) 
or when Jerome could say, *Ko one doubts ths^ by Chal« 
dxans arc meant Demons,' and the Shunamite Abishag* could 
be no other than heavenly wisdom, for tlie honour of David*s 
old age ; not to mention such things as Lot*s daughters symbo* 
hzing the Jewi^sh and Gentile Churches.'* — (pp. 63, 64.) 

For this attack upon Jerome we have the author^ 
ity quoted in a note. The authority is thus stat^^ 
p. 64 :— 

"On Isaiah xliii. 14, 15, and again on ch. xlviii. 12 — 16. 
He also shews on xlviii. 22 tliat the Jews of that day had not 
lost the historical sense of thoir propliecic:', though mystical 
renderings had already shewn themselves." 

In another note, p. C5, we have the following re- 
mark : — 

** When Jerome Origcnises he is worse than Origen, be- 
cause he does not, like that great genius, distinguish the histor* 
ical from the mystical sense." 

Tliese arc very hard words ; but the Fatliers have 
had the vials of wrath showered down upon them so 
often that an ounce or two, more or less, of tlie virtuous 
indijrnation of the nineteenth century at their short- 
comings, can make but little difference. But when the 
nineteenth century begins to depreciate the fourth and 
fifth centuries in tlieolopry, it would be well that the 
matter should be stated quite fairlv. It will be of no 
avail for Dr. "Williams to state, as he did in reply to an 

* This is not worth answering. It occurs in a priraie letter to Nepo* 
tianut, tnd la dmplj a caie of ciTiiiological trifling. 
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mnonymous critic, that he speaks ^^ in a style abundantl j 
clear, thoagh with rapid condensation," &c., for in the 
present instance he selects his own point of attack, and 
if he quotes any statement of an author, he is bound to 
quote it with sufficient detail to place his reader in pos- 
Bession of the whole case. I have no means of testing 
the familiarity of Dr. Williams with the works of Je- 
rome ; and as he bears the reputation of a learned and 
eandid man, I should wish to believe that he is not 
quoting from a random plunge or two into the depths 
of that Father's Commentary, although I can scarcely 
imagine that any candid man would endeavour from 
such a passage to create so unfavourable an impression 
of this eminent commentator, if he really knew much 
about him ! Throughout these valuable remains of 
ancient exegesis, Jerome compares the Hebrew text and 
that of the jLXX, and points out the difference of the 
interpretations to which they naturally lead. He occa- 
fiionally gives his opinion on other interpretations, and 
gives his reasons for rejecting or accepting them. Often 
two different interpretations are found in the commen- 
tary on the same passage, and the sagacity of the reader 
must be exercisea in judging between them. While he 
gives one of these interpretations, he uses the language 
which fits that interpretation, whether it expresses his 
own sentiments or not. What are we therefore to think 
of the fi^imess of a person who picks out and isolates a 
single sentence from the middle of a mystical interpre- 
tation, and then presents it to his readers as a specimen 
of the exegesis of Jerome ? K he only meant that the 
simple fact that such a statement could ever enter into 
any mystical interpretation at all, is a proof that exe- 
gesis was at a very low ebb, and that Jerome was not 
much above his contemporaries, then his proof would 
be worth nothing, and he would only exhibit 'pro tanto 
his own incompetence to measure the intellectual power 
of the age. If he meant to exhibit this as an average 
specimen of Jerome's powers, then such a proceeding 
needs only the simple detail which I have ^ven to shew 
its onfaimeBft. It woiUd be unfair to take it as a ipecir 
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men if it were Bhewn to be Jerome's own opinion and 
enounced ^nerallj. But when it is shewn to be a part 
of a great interpretation, which is immediately followed 
by the words, '^ But the sense according to tlie LXX is 
entirely ditierent," what shall we sav of such a quota- 
tion ? * And that too on the sup]H)Sition that Dr. Wil- 
liams has given a true interpretation of the words he 
has quoted i Any competent Hebrew and Latin schol- 
ar, on reading these words, ^^ De Chaldseis nuUus am- 
bigit quin Dsemones sonent," would be direct^ by the 
words Vhaldwi and ^on^nt to a paronomasia or play on 
words between the Hebrew name for the Chaldseans and 
the word for Demons.* If he looked for Jerome's own 
interpretation of the word among his Hebrew words, 
there ho would find that the Hebrew word for Chal- 
dees is rendered by Jerome, " Chasdim, quasi Da>mo- 
nia, vel quasi ubera, vel fcroces." So that after all this 
contempt of Jerome, it appears that he is only enoun- 
cing, in connection with a particular interpretation of a 
certain passage, an etymological fact, not an exegetical 
principle. The unleamcd would understand from the 
account in the Essay that Jerome meant to lay down 
as a rule of intcr|iretation, that wherever Chaldeans are 
mentioned. Demons are intended, whereas all that 
Jerome does say is this, viz., that the Hebrew text lends 
itself to a mystical interpretation, bv which Babylon is 
represented as the world, and there is no doubt that the 
word Chasdim may be inter]>reted ' Dcemones,' ety- 
mologically speaking. He immediatelv adds that the 
sense is entirely difterent according to t*lie LXX. I in- 
vite all those who have the requisite acquirements to 
study this portion of Jerome, and to test the account 
which I have given of his meaning with the utmost 
severity. I now ask, if this account be .true, can any 
reader trust the author of this Essay for a faithful por- 
trait of one of the Fathers ? f But this is by no means 

• C^ttS, Chaadim^ or Cha»luiim. Now this is, otherwise pointed, 
equiTalent to " like Demons/' the word C^tv occurriDg for Demons in die 
Pentatench. 

f I moat not be miflundeFBtood, howerer. I quite adoiowledge tbel 
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all the retribution due from the author of the Essay to 
the memory of this eminent Father. So far from being 
mnxious to interpret Scripture thns mystically, and to 
make out the Chaldeans to be Demons, Jerome actually 
reproves Origen for this very fault on more occasions 
than one. 

Any person who desires to judge more fairly of 
Jerome, after this paltry attack of Dr. Williams, may 
consult, among other passages, his commentary on 
Isaiah xiii., with its preface.* He will there see how 
carefully he rejects the spiritual interpretation of Euse- 
bins, who was not a person commonly run away with 
b^ his imagination, and cleaves to the simple historical 
view of the passage, and how he repudiates the alle- 
gorizing spint of Origen. Or, again, let him turn to 
Jer. XXV., where he will find the judgment of Jerome 
on the allegorical interpretation oi Origen : " The alle- 
gorical interpreter " (i.e. Origen) " here talks nonsense, 
and puts force upon the historical interpretation." In- 
deed, he seems to think the mere statement of such an 
opinion here a sufficient refutation. Let him turn a^in 
to Jeremiah xxvii., where he finds these words : "The 
allegorical interpreter" (i.e. Origen) "interprets this 
pessage about the heavenly Jerusalem, because the in- 
nabitants of that city are to descend into Babylon, that 
18, the confusion of this world, which is in the wicked 
one, and to serve the king of Babylon, that is without 
doubt the devil." This is his account of Origen's inter- 

Eretation, and the reader will remark that he makes 
ere the king of Babylon the devil ; but he immediate- 
ly adds, " But we follow the simple and true historv, 
mat we may not be involved in clouds and delusions.'' 
Surely no reader will require further proof that, if 
he desires to estimate the character of Jerome fairly, he 

tlus etjmology is farfetched, and that this is an unsound mode of interpro- 
tatioii. But to charge Jerome with flagrant absurdity for a single expreo- 
wm like this, is simplj ridiculous and unworthy. 

* lliere can be no doubt that Jerome*8 translation is faulty here. 
U t L ' HD cannot be in the nominative, but is in thp genitive after "the 
doon,** ** the doors of the princes,** but this makes no difference ae to the 
MMely cxf his interpntatikm of this peasage. 
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mtist m to some other Bonrce than Dr. Williami. If 
Dr. Williaius reallj knows much about Jerome,— a 
question I do not presume to answer, although I may 
have formed an opinion upon it, — ^it is quite clear that 
he does not intend his readers to benefit bj his knowl« 
edge. Ho viay be capable of giving them a just notion 
of this Father, but he is quite determined to tnrust upon 
them an unjust view, and depreciate Jerome in order to 
libel modem writers who diner from the rationalists. 

The specimen already adduced of tlie method of tills 
author in dealing with general ouestions, such as the 
interpretation of prophecy and die character of great 
patristic authorities, are sufiicient to shew that no con- 
hdence whatever can be placed in his statements. But 
perhaps it may be thought that he is more happy in his 
exegesis or explanation of particular passages of Scrip- 
ture. Dr. Williams has ventured, fortunately for us, 
and as wo deem unfortunately for himself, to give us 
his opinion on certain difficult passages of Holy Writ. 
If he had not ventured on this experiment he might 
have maintained the reputation of being a very compe- 
tent Hebrew scholar ; but if in the opinions he delivers 
he shews a thorough want of appreciation of the nature 
of the passages lie brings forwsird, he must be content 
to sink down into the common herd of authors, who 
write on what they do not take pains enough to under- 
stand. 

Whether this is the case with Dr. Williams will ap- 
pear from the following statement. 

All Hebrew scholars are well aware that some diver- 
sity of opinion has existed, especially in Germany, as to 
the interpretation of that portion of the prophecy of 
Jacob in Gen. xlix. which relates to Judah and Shiloh. 
The English reader who is not acquainted with Hebrew 
and German is, of course, unable to refute an}' misrep- 
resentation of the state of the question, and if Dr. Wil- 
liams writes for them, he is bound to state it fairly. If 
he writes for the learned I need scarcely say that they 
will only smile at the presumption of a scholar who, in 
r^ard to a passage on which there has been a division 
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ol opinion^ conmders himself qualified to oTertnm the 
decision of the best authorities and the tradition of more 
than two thousand years, and to declare that except for 
doctrinal perversions this view would never be main- 
tained. Let us now examine the passage and the 
authorities for the two divergent views. 

The words as translated in our version are, " The 
•ceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
trom between bis feet, until Shiloh come." And such 
has been the translation from the earliest days till with- 
in a comparatively modem period, when the last clause 
hns been translated by some Hebrew scholars, ^^ until 
he come to Shiloh." 

If we enquire into the support on which these two 
translations respectively rest, we shall find that there 
was till within the last two centuries an almost* unani- 
mous concurrrence in the translation given by our ver- 
gion, as far as the subject of the verb " to come " is 
concerned. It was almost universally traAslated " until 
Shiloh come," although some understood by Shiloh 
"He to whom it belongs," and others understood 
" rest " or " peace " as a name of the Messiah. It is 
ODe of those prophecies which might seem to press 
hardly upon the Jews after the utter dispersion of their 
nation ; out all their writers, as quoted in the Puaio 
JFideij maintain the old interpretation which their Tbt- 
gnm& put upon the passage," " until Messias comes." 
A few modem conmientators, as well as Gkscnius and 
other rationalists, have however translated the passage 
" nntil he comes to Shiloh," and this translation Baron 
Bonsen has accepted. And of this his reviewer re- 
marks: — 

"The famous Shiloh (Gen. xlix. 10) i:=< taken in its local 
sense, as the sanctuary where -the young Samuel was trained ; 

* I fiud a statement in Reinke^s Die WeUsoffunff Jacob»^ ^.^ p. 124, 
wliicli lesds me to suppose that Rabbi Lipmann supported this view, but I 
am oiable to ascertain that be understood the town Shiloh under this word. 
His iriew ia giyen in his poem as published in WagenscilV Tela Ignea 
StKtantty pp. 113, 114, and answered pp. 264-82S. In the Kizzaehtm 
VHmm^ in the aame Tolome, there is another attack on the Chriatiaa inter- 
p. 27. 
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which, if doctrinal pervereions did not interfere, hardly any 
would doubt to be the true sense."— (p. 62.) 

The Jews, against whom our interpretation p 
very severely, have had every motive for adopting the 
new view, yet wo see they adhere to the old. Let ns 
then look at the teacher of Gesenius, I. S. Vater, a man 
entirely free from any biffoted prepossessions in favonr 
of theological tenets. After enumerating the different 
views, and giving that in which Shiloh is taken for the 
sanctuary a very complete examination, he adds, — 

** All this would be very suitable under the supposition that 
this song was sung at a time in which Shiloh was tho centre 
of the theocracy. The possibility of such a supposition cannot 
be denied. Nor can the possibility also that it was sung under 
the influence of a deep feeling of the pre-eminence of the tribe 
of Judah in David and his race of kings," &c. — (^Commentary^ 
vol i. p. 321.) 

Such is the language of a very calm rationalist com- 
mentator, and yet Dr. Williams quietly tells us that 
nobody would maintain our translation except from 
"doctrinal perversions." But in fact, the new transla- 
tion, though patronized bv Dr. Williams, really entails 
a series ol difficulties, which nothing but very strong 
*' perversions," whether doctrinal or not, could enable a 
competent scholar to overlook. What era did the fixing 
of tlie tabernacle at Shiloh commence ? What histor- 
ical importance, except in the religious history of the 
people, does it possess ? And could tlie tribe of Judah 
De said then to exercise any pre-eminence when the 
leader of the people of Israel was Joshua of the tribe 
of Ephraim ? * If this song, as Vater disrespectfully 
calls it, was forged in the time of Samuel, what a very 
clumsy forger its author must have been I The man 
who swallows this camel may well strain out the few 

Siats which he finds in the Authorized Version. If 
r. Williams desires to maintain his reputation as a 
Biblical scholar, he will avoid assertions by which 

* It has been well observed^ that in the time of the Judges, Othniel 
alone was certainlj of the tribe of Judah. Ebion ia douUfnl. 
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Dathing can be proved, except that he has a very ar- 
ronnt mode of attributing bad motives to those who 
diSer from him, even when it is almost demonstrable 
that he is in the wrong. All that can be said is, that 
in a passage of some difficulty, Dr. Williams has taken 
the side wnich has not only an overwhelming weight 
of authority against it, but has very little in its favour, 
and, not content with this, he denounces all who differ 
from him, very much in the style of a person .who is 
wholly ignorant of the strength of the case of his oppo- 
nents.* 

Such is the impression which this first essav of Dr. 
Williams in Hebrew criticism in the present Keview is 
calculated to make on those who have any competent 
knowledge of the original passage. 

But we have several other passages despatched in 
almost as sunomiary a manner, and with about as much 
regard to the real circumstances of the case. Take for 
example his view of the second Psalm, or rather one 
expression of it Dr. Williams in describing the opin- 
ions of Bunsen on various prophetic announcements of 
Scripture, seems to take tne position of one leading a 
poor English neophyte through these dangerous mazes 
m order to familiarize his mind with the notion that all 
Messianic interpretations have been given up and are 
untenable. He speaks thus of Bunsen^s views of 
Psalm ii. : — 

" If he would follow our version in rendering the second 
Psalm, *Kiss the Son,* he knows that Hebrew idiom con- 
vinced even Jerome the true meaning was * worship purely/ " 

In a note he quotes as much of Jerome as suits his 
purpose, thus : — " Cavillatur . . . quod posuerim, . . . 
Adorate pure . . . . ne violentus viderer interprcs, et 
Jud. locum darem." Now so far from Jerome^ beinc 
convinced by the Hebrew idiom that this is the re^ 
meaning of tlie passage, he states clearly that one word 

* Those who read Qennan will find a good account of the different 
opinions on this passage in Die Weissaffuna Jacobs^ ^.^ by Dr. L. Reinke, 
(Monster, 1849,) pp. 68-129. The English reader will also find mudi in- 
formation in Hengstenbeig's *' Cbristology,'* toL L 
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is ambigaoQB, and alihongh, to avoid ealumnisi from 
the Jews in regard to such an ambigaotts word, he 
translates in the text Adorate pure^ he appears in Ua 
notes clearly to prefer the other translation, ^ Kiss the 
8on.' Now could any unlearned reader dream that 
this was the state of Jerome's mind as to this pasiBage 
from the bold assertion of the text of Dr. Williams and 
the very cautious dotted extract which he gi^es in his 
note?. 

I here subjoin an exact translation of the whole 
passage:— 

" He is also said to blame me, because in intcq>retiiig the 
second Psalm, instead of that which is read in the Latin, Ap* 
prehendite disciplinam^ * Learn instruction,' and which is wnt^ 
ten in the Hebrew, na ipra, nascu bar^ I have said Adorate 
fih'uniy * Worship the Son,* and then, again, in turning the 
whole Psalter into tlie Roman tongue, as if I liad forgotten the 
former interpretation, I have put Adorate pure, which it would 
seem is a contradiction evident to all. And, indeed, we maj 
pardon him for not being accurately acquainted with Hebrew, 
when he sometimes is in difficulty in Latin, ipva, nascUy — ^if 
we are to translate word for word — is equivalent to Kan^rjfrart 
= deosculamini, * Kiss ye,' and being unwilling to translate it 
baldly, I followed the sense rather [than tlie words] so as to 
tran^te it adorate, * Worship ye,' because they who worship 
are wont to kiss the hand and bow the head, which blessed Job 
declares that he had not done to the elements and to idols, say- 
ing, * If I have seen the sun when it shone, and the moon walk- 
ing in brightness, and my heart in secret rejoiced, and I kissed 
my hand, which is a great sin, and a denial of the most high 
God ; ' and the Hebrews, according to the idiom of their lan- 
guage, put deosculatio, * kissing,* for veneratio, * worship.* I have 
translated that which they, to whose language the word belongs, 
understand. But na, bar, with them has different meanings, 
for it means * son,* as in Btirjonn, * son of a dove ; * Bar- 
ptolomajus, * son of Ptoloma'us ; ' Barthiniieus, &c. It means 
also * wheat,* and a * bundle of ears of wheat,* and * elect* and 
* pure.* What fault have I committed if I have translated an 
ambiguous word in different ways? In my Commentary, 
where there is an opportunity of discussing the matter, I liad 
said Adorate JUium, ^ Worship the Son,* [but] in the text itself 
not to seem a violent interpreter and not to give occasion to 
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Jewidi cahnmnyf I said Adorate pure sive ehde, 'Worship 
purely or in a choice nianner,' as Aquila and Symmachus had 
transkted it" — Hieron, adv. Ruffinum^ lib. i. 

The reader will observe how entirely Dr. Williams 
omits all reference to Jerome's views, as expressed in 
his noteSj and how cunningly he cuts oat the word 
calumny^ as applied to the Jewish objectors. Can the 
unlearned English reader trust such a guide as this ? 
I most also add that, although Ewald and Hupfeld, as 
<Hie might expect, reject the Messianic view, Ddiitzsch, 
the last learned commentator on the Psalms, maintains 
it very strongly. 

Tnere is an amount of misrepresentation in these 
statements which entirelyprecludes any ^confidence in 
«n account given by Dr. Williams, either of the views 
of any writer on a given passage' or of the real state of 
the case in regard to that passage. In one of diese 
instances he has not only pronounced ex caihedrA^ as it 
were, an opinion on the meaning of a prophecy against 
the weight of authority and the general bearing of the 
passive, but he has coupled the expression of his opinion 
with uie attribution of oad motives to those who do not 
agree with him. In the other, he has told half the 
truth as to Jerome's opinion, but only half the truth, 
and he has shaped his quotation from that Father in 
such a manner as to conceal the fact that the rest of it 
altogether makes against him. 

The same spirit of rash assertion marks his treat- 
ment of the Messianic passage in the 22nd Psalm, 
where it is very difficult to ascertain the genuine read- 
ing: but Dr. Williams would persuade the unlearned 
reaaer that the cause has been entirely settled, and that 
the evidence is all in his favour. So far is this from 
being the case, that it is one of those passages where 
learned men find it difficult to make up their mind 
what the true reading and interpretation are. My own 
belief is, that upon the whole the evidence preponde- 
rates for our rendering ; but it is a point on which, from 
the evidence of tlie Old Testament MSS. alone, there 
some difficulties, though the certainty, fix)m the 
6 
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quotations in the New Testament, that otiher poitians 
of tills Psalm are Messianic, is a great aigoment in 
favour of the Messianic nature of this verse.* 

These are specimens of the manner in which the 
evidence for the Messianic interpretation of rarticniar 
passages of Scripture is dealt with ; it will hardly be 
expected that an answer should be ^ven to every one, 
for this would need a yolume. A single sentence eoxh 
veys an objection the answer to which mast, if completei 
extend to several pages. 

But we will now enter upon a laiger field of inter* 
pretation. Tlie Essayist has ^iven us one interpretation 
of a prophetic chapter. It is a chapter in the inter* 
pretation of which all our deeper feeling of Christianity 
are so intimately interwoven that a rehgions man migu 
be expected to approach it with reverence, and if the 
force of evidonco compelled him to give up the old and 
Christian interpretation of that chapter, he would an- 
nounce his chan^ of view, if not with sJEtdness^ at least 
with gravity ana sobriety. The last thing which a re* 
ligious man would be expected to do with the 68rd 
chapter of Isaiah would be to play with its interpre- 
tation — as if it were a matter of utter indifference 
whetlier a vital prophecy were entirely irrelevant or 
not to tlie mission of the Kedeemer of the world. We 
arc not to be led by our preconceived notions, but at 
all events a religious heart might be expected to part 
with some of the most striking evidences of our mith 
with some regret And truly, when the question con- 
cerns a prophecy which has almost invariably been 
held to be one of the most striking in the Bible, to which 
the New Testament sometimes in sublime silence gives 

* To exAinine this passage properiy would require serend pages : H ii 
a qaestion both of reading and interpretation. Bp. Pearson oonsidered 
this one of the passages confessedly altered b j the Jews : bat later re- 
searches have rather altered the conditions of the question. I shall now 
onl J refer to De Roasi*s " Collations,** toL It. pp. 14-20 ; FfeUfer, DMa 
Vexata, pp. 805-809 ; Delitisch and Hopfeld on the passage ; Davidson^ 
'' Hebrew Text Revised,** and Reinke*s JTemofiMdU PuUmen^ toL L p. 
2S6, &C. Of these, aU but Hupfeld and Davidson either adopt the sense 
of ** piercing,** or consider the evidence nearly balanced. Beinke, as 
usual, is very ML and valuable. 
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a wonderfiil testimonj,* the last thin^ we shonld ex- 
pect would be very high praise of an lagenions inter- 
pretation, nay an elaborate exposition of it, where the 
author after all acknowledges that it does not persnade 
him. WIw then so elaborately display it ? and why 
add, that if any individual can be thought to fulfil the 
prophecy that individual would be judged to be Jere- 
miah, unless by a kind of insane crusaae a^nst the 
ordiniuT view of the passage the author widies to de- 
prive tne humble Christian of any possibility ofusine 
this passa^ as a prophecy of the Messiah? Now if 
ehfaer of mese interpretations, — ^that which makes col- 
lective Israel the subject of the prophecy, as Dr. Wil- 
liams appears to believe, or that which makes Jeremiah, 
as BuDsen maintains, — ^were proved to fulfil the pro- 
phecy in some sense, it would be no proof that it was 
not mtended in a fuller and hijgher sense to describe 
tiie Messiah. But the truth is that if the prophecy be 
taken as a whole, there are insuperable objections to 
both these interpretations, which it suits Dr. Williams 
to ignore, that he may throw a little dust in the eyes of 
Ihoee who are unfortunate enough to lean on him as an 
interpreter of Scripture. Great humiliation, and that 
volontaiy, and unaer&one by an innocent man for the 
benefit of others, and me most lofty exidtation, these are 
fte characteristics of the subject of that prophecy. It 
is quite true that once Jeremiah was taken from a 
dungeon, and so (if this were not a ^^ recognised mis- 
translation^ ^^ he was taken from prison,"f but where 
was his lofbr exaltation f The interpretation fails in a 
cardinal pomt, and the Jews themselves have given it 

2>. The German periodical before referred to, says 
ey jgave up the Messianic interpretation ^^ on paper," 
fliat 18, in controversy with the Christians ; but if "Dr. 

* When oar Lord wts sOent before Ffkte, ^ insomuch that the gor- 
ttnor nMurreUed,** no q^flc reference is made to the passage, but the 
ptofhitej flashes on our ndnds at once. 

t This timndatkm is generallj discarded now, so that even this trifling 
eninddenoe is nuUifled. Bee Gesenius, M KlJaul, Drechsler, and Henderson. 
These to n diflbrence of opinion stiU as to the exact miommg of the pas- 
sage ; bat none of these interpreters dream of ^prison.** 
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Williams will read their liturgies he will see that they 
still retain it in reality. Any person well acqaainte4 
with Eabbinical writing knows that frequently they 
uBed in tlieir commentaries to say '^ This passage applies 
to the Messiah, but to answer the Christians we must 
apply it to some otiier person ;'J but when their books 
began to be published, in many instances they with- 
drew these words as being discreditable to them. 

The language of Dr. W illiams is somewhat unguard- 
ed. After sketching out Bnnsen's reasons for apply* 
ing the prophecy to Jeremiah, he adds : — 

"This is an imperfect sketch, but may lead readers to 
consider the arguments for applying Isaiah lu. and liii. to Jere* 
miah. Their weight (in the master's hand) is so great, thai 
if any single person should be selected, thleff prove Jeremiah 
thould he the one" 

They may prove it to tlie Essayist, though what the 
cogency of a proof may be which fails to produce con- 
viction, I must leave him to explain; out I doubt 
whether he will find man^ to agree with him. Let us 
examine one or two of his quotations. It is true that 
Jeremiah appears to have wished to intercede for the 
Jews, and tlie Essayist refers to Jer. xviii. 20, xiv. 11, 
XV. 1, in proof of this ; from which passages (xiv. 11 
and XV. 1^ we learn thatOod forbade Jeremiah to inter- 
cede for tliem as he had done, for the judgments must 
come upon them ; and in xviii. 20 he says, '^ Eemember 
that I stood before Tliee to speak ^ood for them, and to 
turn away Thy wrath from them/' It is a pity that 
the Essayist omitted to give the sequel of this interces- 
sion found in xviii. 21, tlie very next verse, which runs 
thus : — " Tlierefore deliver up their children to the 
&mine, and pour out tlieir blood by the force of the 
sword ; and let their wives be bereaved of their chil- 
dren, and be widows ; and let their men be put to death ; 
let tlieir young men be slain with the sword in battle. 
Let a cry be heard from their houses, when Thou shalt 
bring a troop suddenly upon them : for they have digged 
a pit to ts^e me, and nid snares for my feet. Yet, Lord^ 
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Thou knowest all their connsel a^inst me to slay me : 
forgive not their iniquity^ neither olot out their shifrom 
Thy sights but let mem be overthrown before Thee ; 
deal thus with them in the time of Thine anger*." 

It may suit the Essayist to ignore this sequel to the 
declaration of Jeremiah that he had formerly interceded 
for the people, in whose prosperity, should it come, ho 
himself would hare shared, and he may consider this a 
strikiDg fulfilment of the prophecy ; but who will fol- 
low bim in this perversion I I speak not for the 
Christian sentiment only, but I simply ask what shall we 

* And yet In the reiy face of these denunciations of his penecuton, 
Bnim BoDsen Tenturea to use the foUowlDg language, which I translate lit- 
folly from the Gennan original : — ^* Jeremiah says, in speaking of the 
ffml penecutiona of the citizens of his natire town, xi. 18, &&, * The Lord 
has giTen me knowledge of it, and I know.it : then Thou shewedst ma 
tiwir doings. But I was like a lamb or an ox that is brought to the slaugh- 
ler.* And afterwards kings and nobles wrought all in their power to realize 
tti anticipation of the prophet And if Jeremiah, when Pkishur cast him 
tbe dimgeon, broke out mto loud lamentations on his misfortune, and 
God to ennoble his reputation by the punishment of these men who 
his truth ; yet we find in the last most bitter trial to which he was 
■JMecied in Judaa, no word of impatience escape him, still less a word of 
desre that God idiould reyenge him on his enemies. But on the contrary^ 
ian fWDB tbroogh his whole life the very inmost (die imnigtte) interteeeion 

&tke tranapteeen I to which allusion is made in the end of the cele- 
ed chapter of JatMh.'^^Oott in der OeeehiehU, toL i. pp. 205, 206. 

It is true that one-half of a verse of Isaiah appears to be fulfilled by 
tit deeiantion of Jeremiah, that he is ** led as a lamb or an ox to the 
4mfjtdei^ bat tlie slightest amount of attention, one would think, would 
iwvi mlfioed to show £at such a fhlfilment utteriy contradicted the rest of 
ti» T«ne I The sheep of Isaiah is dumb, and opens not his mouth, but 
foHiiah utters load complaints not unmixed with denunciations I We 
wm BOW entitled to ask where the prejudiced view liest With Baron Bun* 
in, wlio tt determifted that the prtuphecy thaU be no prophecy^ or with ua 
win b^ere the prophecy, and find its fmfilment where the Church of Christ 
\m ibond it for 1800 years? But above all, how can Bunsen dare to say, 
that tkrvrnghov^ the lift ^f j€r$miah he was constantly interceding for the 
InMgressorst 

And again, though not a word is said of JeremiaVs death. Baron Bun- 
•n oeaMmee that he perished by **a cruel murder,** because the great 
pmbel of truth oould ** scarcely** be expected to escape martyrdom. 
Am this fact, (I) for which he appeals to hUi own conjecture, rather than 
4» tradition preKrved in Jerome, and these contradictions to the prophet*^ 
own words, form tlie basis of Bunsen*s application of tliis proph^ to 
Iwmikili And this absurd speculation, winch scarcely deserves a reftite- 
ikmu fidm for tin anther from Dr. Wiilianu the high praise qf being from 
tibehttdof amaaterl 
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think of an exegesis which can refer to passa^ like Jar. 
zviii. 20, followed as it is by these denunciations, as a 
fulfilment of the prophecy of ** interceding f<Hr trana- 
gressors ; " and dare to prefer it to that most thrilling 
most awful prayer of merejr, which rose firom the lips 3 
One in the very affony of a painfnl death, when He 
who even then spue as never man spake, made that 
snblime intercession for His persecntors, ^^ Father, for* 
give them, for they know not what they do.^ 

It cannot be needful to ^ thronffh the weary task of 
examining each quotation m detail here ; I would only 
recommend those who have any aesire to investigate 
the question, to do as I have done— examine them care- 
fblly ; and I believe that the c<H[iclu8ion of such persona 
will be the same as mine, that no more unfounded aa> 
sertion was ever made than that, if any sinole person 
should be selected, they prove Jeremiak to & the one/ 
The English and the argument of this sentence are 
nearly on a par, but it is useless to cavil about trifles 
when such momentous questions are at issue. The dis- 
crepancies between the history of Jeremiah and the 
words of the prophecy are so manifest, that Saadias 
Oaon has found few foifowers till Bunsen revived this pal- 
pable controversial device. Even Abarbanel himself, 
one of the most bitter opponents of Ohristianity among 
the Jews, says, *^In truth I do not see even one verse 
that can prove the truth of its application to him." And 
yet Bunsen is spoken of as a ^' master " in exegesis here, 
not for proving the truth, but for his ingenious defence 
of a theory which the Essayist himself rejects. His 
notions of a masterly exposition and a ^^ proof are so 
manifestly peculiar, that we must conceive these words 
to belong to a private vocabulary of the English language 
in use at Lampeter, but not current else^ere. 

Abarbanel proposed both Josiah and the Jewish na- 
tion. Josiah is scarcely worth considering. But what 
particular interpretation Dr. Williams does adopt, it 
would be difficult to say. His words are these : — 

"Still the general analogy of the Old Testament which 
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mftkM eoOeeUve Inrad, or the prophetic remnmd^* especially the 
Mnrant of JehoTah, and the comparison of che^s. xlu. zliz. may 
pennit ns to think the oldest interpretation the truest ; with 
only this admission, that the figure of Jeremiah stood forth 
■moiig the Prophets^ and tinged the delineation of the true 
Lntel, that is, the faithful remnant who had been disbelieved — 
jnai as the figure of Laud or Hammond might represent the 
Caroline Church in the eyes of her poet. 

" If this seems but a compromise, it may be justified by 
Ewald's phrase, ' Die wenigen Treuen im Exile, Jeremjah und 
Audrey* (the few fidthful in the captivily, Jeremiah and others,) 
Choogh he makes the serrant ideanzed IsraeL" 

It would be conyenient in consideriDg this author's 
▼iewB, to be able to ascertain exactly what they are, 
but as he does not seem to be qnite fixed in any one 
Tiew, it is a hopeless task. CoUeetive Israel^ or ths 
faUhful remnant^ or the propheUo remnant^ — diongh I 
SQppoee by ^ the fiaithfal remnant '^ he means the faith- 
flu^ prophetic remnant, — appear to prefer almost eaual 
eUdms to acceptance ; and tne anthor seems to oscillate 
between them with a beautiful impartiality, throwing 
in only a word in fayour of Jeremiah, which leayes us 
IB much in the dark as we were before. Can Dr. 
Williams belieye that these interpretations are synony- 
mous, or that an amalgamation or all of them can possi- 
bly stend t If he does, his character for critical acu- 
meii will scarcely snryiye such palpable incongruities 1 
And this, it is to be obsenred, is the criticism of a man 
who thinks he is not interpreting a prcphecy but an 
kufknieal narratwe^ where a wnter would describe 
events without ambiguity. 

But these vacillations are trifles compared with tlie 
assertion that the interpretation now in favour with the 
Jews is the ^oldest interpretation." Our own inter- 
pretation is at least coeval with the New Testament, 
(see 1 Pet ii. 24, &c.) a clear proof that it rests upon 
an older basis still. And though Origen informs us 

♦Th e UaliflB are nune, not the author's. The reader will obserre that 
Ob WiOiaiM leaTw U open M^UcA of these mterpretatkns we are to chooae, 
■alf eftfaarwoQidda 



that in a dispute with learned Jews one of Ami i^tr 
tempted to evade the force of this prophecy by raoh M 
interpretation, this ia a very slender evidence that thegr 
generally accepted it, even then. And, if we enqiiira 
of the Jewish authorities themselveSi we find fliem 
acknowledging tliat the ancient Jews interpreted Ifala 
prophecpr of the Messiah. The Targnm distinctly reo> 
ognises It, the most ancient Jewish interpreters admowt 
edge it : even in the present day, liturgies of die Jews 
testify their adhereiice to the ancient view in a man- 
ner which is far more convincing than a controversiat 
statement would be. 

Before however I pass on to anoib^ sulgect,. it will 
be right to mark the treatment Bishop Pearson leceivea 
at tlie hands of Dr. Williams. His vast attaimnenta 
and his great power have obtained for him an homegia 
which has scarcely ever been refused by those who are 
competent to test his learning. But, as tlie late Arch- 
deacon Hare used to say, ^N^any an emptjr head is 
shaken at Plato and Aristotle ; " and in a similar man- 
ner we find occasionally a perverse disposition which 
seems to rejoice in throwing a stone at departed great- 
ness. Thus the Essayist remarks, ^^ It is idle wii^ 
Pearson to quote Jonatlian as a witness to the Chris- 
tian interpretation, unless his conception of the Messiah 
were ours." The transparent absurdity of this remark 
strikes the mind so forcibly, that^it would be a matter 
of surprise that the author did not reject it himself, if 
wo did not find many other illogical remarks through- 
out the Essay. So then, it is really the opinion of Vr. 
Williams that we do nothing, even if we shew that all 
the ancient Jews considered tliis prophecy as clearly 
relating to the Messiah, unless they will acknowledge 
that Jesus is the Messiah I I fear that even the first 
class at Lampeter will hardly be contented with husks 
like these ; and men of plain sense will consider it of 
rather more importance that the whole of the ancient 
Jewish Church accepted this view, than that Bunsen 
applies it to Jeremiah, and Dr. Williams to the collec- 
tive Israel I Bishop Pearson was probably almost as 
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good a judge of the cogency of ar^ments — ^if we may 
presume to compare any one to iJr. Williams — as the 
£Bsayi8t himself. And I do not very much fear that 
the reputation of Bishop Pearson will suffer much dam* 
age from so puerile an attack. 

But before I leave this part of the subject, it is only 
justice to Dr. Williams to remark that Jie only denies 
mat these great declarations of Scripture are predio" 
turns / he professes to acknowledge that their moral 
teaching has its highest fulfilment in Christ. His 
words are: "A litUe reflection will shew how the 
historical representation in Isaiah liii. is of some suf- 
fering prophet or remnant," (which t) " yet the truth 
and patience, the grief and triumph, have their highest 
fulfilment in Him who said * Father, not My wiU but 
Thine.' But wo must not distort the prophets to prove 
the Divine Word incarnate, and then from the mcar- 
nation reason back to the sense of prophecy." * 

I was not aware of the intention with which the re* 
mark in the latter part «f this paragraph was made, 
till I happened to find an allusion in Mr. MansePs 
Bampton Lectures to the views of Dr. Williams on 
the 53d of Isaiah, as developed in his ** Eational God- 
liness." 

Mr. Mansel (p. 418) argues that if we believe one 
such miracle as the incarnation of our Lord, we have 
no reason to disbelieve another, such as the prediction 
of futnre events under the inspiration of God. And 
this Dr. Williams calls reasoning back from the incar- 
nation to the sense of prophecy, it seems strange that 
a man of any acuteness could fail to see that Mr. 
Mansel did not reason back to the sense of the proph- 
ecy ; the sense of the prophecy must be determined 

* A little more of the same sort foUowii. Israel would be acknowledged 
aa in some aenne a Messiah. Lc^ but the Saviour, who fulfilled in Wis own 
person the highest aspirations of Hebrew seen and of mankind, thereby 
lifting the woid«, so to ppeak, into a new and higher power, would be recog- 
nised as liaTing eminenUy the unction of a prophet whose words die noL 
of m priest in a temple not made with hands, and of a king in the realm of 
fboqgbt^ d^Tering Hia people (torn a bondage of mocai eril, wont than 
E^gjpC or BabjUm, Ac. 
6* 
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by JQrt prbcfplM of i nt a ipwtati oa | tefe Ma ¥ime| 
srgQ68 that if it muit be interpreled of C9iilrt| ire biT| 
no reaaoD to rejeet it from d priori and «Mnl efeyee^ 
tions to miraclet. The odIj ponlble eleet tiib:etti 
have on the interpretatioii of this epeeial prophiiij <t 
any other is this, that it leares vs at liberty to take the 
wedieUv$ seosoi if other eonaideiatioiis lead na to 
It* As we do not therelbre reason baek from tfie iii» 
eamation ^to the sense of prophe^,** I ieel no inoUna^ 
tion to enter on the defence of a eonrse which wedil 
not adopt 

We shall simply remark that Christ and His noa^ 
ties tell ns that the Hebrew Seriptores testify of Wmki 
and they expressly ascribe a prtdietive sense to the 
prophecies. We naye therefore, on the one hand| 
Chnst and His apostles, who assure ns that the proj^ 
ecies are predictions ; on the other, we haye JL>r« 
Williams and the critical school, who assure us that 
they are not The question is therefore simply this,-— 
Will you belieye Christ and His apostles, or will yon 
believe the critical school f The pretence of a mond 
fulfilment is odIjt a device to cover the barefaced im- 
pudence of denying the veiy words of the Saviour and 
His apostles, but is too flimsy to deceive even the most 
iffuorant I will not accuse Dr. Williams of placing it 
£ere intentioniJly to deceive the ignorant: I sup* 
pose that he himself considers this moral fulfilment 
as more than e<]^uivalent to the real fulfilment of a 
iand fidt prediction. But as this is a peculiar view, 
and as tnose who think with me believe that it 
cannot be maintained without falsifying the words of 
our Saviour and contradicting His own account of the 
Scriptures, Br. Williams must excuse his opponents if 
they speak very plainly as to the worthlessness of his 
admissions. 

* Mr. Hansel tajB indeed, '* Onoe concede the poadbflity of the fvper- 
raiamSL «t aU, and the Mewlanlo interpretation is the onlj one recoDoilabto 
vith the lacti of hiotoiy and the plain meaning of wofda.** He finds owl 
ttw pbin mwming of the wofds ran a true ezq^esis ; and he only aigoes 
IhiaittwInoBniaooatfattt joahaifSBOi^to rqjeol this MOie beoMao H 
iBpUas ft BdiMlai* 
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The obaenrations which have been made may serre 
to shew with how little jastice the EsBayist has at* 
tempted to exhibit this wonderful prophecy as a piece 
of historical writinff of a date posterior to the time of 
Isaiah. This is aU which I am here concerned to 
shew, but if a commentary on this most astounding 
prophecy be required, I may state that great assistance 
may be derived towf^rds its exegesis fix)m the Essay of 
Henffstenber^, either in its ear^ form as translated in 
dark's '^ BibliGttl Cabinet," or in its more developed 
condition as found in the ^^ Christology of the Old 
Testament," (published also by Messrs. Clark,) and 
from the pamphlet of Dr. McCaul, or Dr. Henderson's 
^ Translation^ of Isaiah." From all these sources to- 
gether, the mere English reader will obtain a very 
safficient refutation of the non-Messianic interpreta- 
tions, and he will be able also to elicit from a com- 
parison of the various views of each verse, an inter- 
metation of the whole which will give him much satis- 
nction. The works of Bishops Chandler and Lowdi, 
as well as that of Prebendary Lowth, may be consulted 
with advantage. 

In the inoiscriminate onslaught upon prophets and 
prophecy, it could not be expected that Daniel, whose 
predictions are the most dennite of all included in the 
■acred volume, should escape proscription. We have 
however, in Bunsen and Dr. Williams, very little which 
is new. It seems sometimes to be imagined that the 
attacks upon Daniel are due to some new discoverieSi 
and that the Germans have brought a host of new ar^ 
gnments against the genuineness of this portion of 
Scnjpture ; but if we look at the selection of topics 
made by Dr. Williams to overwhelm^ diis prophet, we 
shall find that even down to the very words selected 
as proving that the language is later than his time, 
they are ail the old crambe repetita. Hie simple fact 
is, that the Germans and Dr. Williams follow Por- 
phyry and Collins, while others consider that their ar- 
guments are insufficient to warrant their conclusions. 
Ix is true that Bunsen and Ewald have added eadi his 
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own particular theory to the general medky of » a e i»> 
lation upon this prophet, but they have met witklifcde 
favour, even in Germany. The eztraordinair faoility 
with which a prophet or two is extemporijBed in Geir- 
many, would surprise those who are not aware of the 
strength of the theorizing faculty in the Gtermaa muuL 
^ If one Isaiah or one Daniel will not solve die qneeticMi 
satisfactorily, take two,' appears to be the mle, and ac- 
cordingly an earlier Daniel is supposed by Baron finn* 
sen to have lived, not at Babylon, but at the Assyrian 
court, about twenty-two years before Sargina ^the Sar- 
gon of Scripture and the father of Sennachenb) over- 
turned Uie ancient d^^nasty of Assyria. The histonr of 
Daniel is partly derived, according to this view, irom 
traditional tales about the older Daniel, and some of 
the prophecies are a traditional reconstruction of these, 
witli sundry confusions between Assyria and Babylon. 
It is hardly woi-th while to spend our time in consider- 
ing 80 gratuitous an hypothesis, for even the German 
rationalists assure us that Baron Bnnsen has done for 
Daniel very little except to add to the perplexity in 
which his Iiistory is involved. Bleek, who also sup- 
poses another Daniel of a more ancient date than ours, 
entirely repudiates the suppositions of Ewald and Bun- 
sen, and closes his remarks upon them with these 
w^ords : " By such assumptions the explanation of tibe 
existence of our Book of Daniel in its present condition 
is by no means rendered more easy, but on the con- 
trary, more difficult." 

tt must be clear to every man of plain common 
sense, that if the license quidlibet audendi which was 
conceded to poets and painters is assumed by German 
critics, the theological world cannot be expected to dia- 
prove each hypothesis separately. The question must 
be argued in a different manner. If the objectors to 
the genuineness of Daniel are content to rake up again 
and endorse all the miserable mistakes and perversions 
of Porpliyrv and Collins, we are surely entitled to 
assert tnat they have entirely failed to make out their 
case, witi^out writing a volume to confute a sentencor 
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I shall merely remark with regard to the argoments, 
that they chi^j rest on two assertions : — 

1. That the prophecies of Daniel are so clear as to 
Antiochtis Epiphanes, and so manifestly end with him^ 
that it is to DO inferred that they were written shortly 
after his time. 

2. That the language is not that of the time of 
Daniel, and that Greek words occur in Daniel, espe" 
cially in the names of the mnsical instroments,* which 

g-oves that its author lived lonff after the time in which 
aniel is placed according to the Bible. 
These are the two main grounds, and neither of them 
18 capable of any satisfactory proof. The first propo- 
sition is also manifestly false in one of its assertions. Tor 
the prophecies extend to far later times than those of 
Antiochus. Indeed, the supposition that Antiochua 
Epiphanes is intended in some parts of those prophecies 
oi Daniel which are so confidently applied to nim, is 
attended with insupei*able. difficulties, as any one who is 
dkposed to enquire into this matter may learn from 
Bisnop Chandler, especially pp. 140 — 157, and Bishop 
Newton on the propnecies. In chapter vii. (see Chand- 
letj pp. 206 — 282,) the little horn cannot be Antiochus 
Epiphanes, although in another chapter (the eighth) 
some thinj^ may be attributed to him which belong to 
the little horn. But if the fourth kingdom be the Ko- 
man, fand what other will answer its description ?) then 
the fifth kingdom can be no other than the kingdom 
of Christ. We may not be able to explain every part 
of these prophecies, but we know enough to shew that 
Antiochus Epiphanes could really fulfil only a very 
small part of them, and that those who attempt to 
apply the rest to him, involye themselves in inextrir 
cable contradictions. It is manifestly impossible to 

* With r^ard to the names of the muncal instniinents, the ohjecton 
fan hi two primary points. They entirely fail in proving that they are de- 
lired from the Greek ; and, if they did, they cannot prove that this wonld 
necessarily bring down the date to a later period than 586 b.o. They mif^ 
almost as wellikduce the AkkadUni mentioned in Rawlinson^s Memoir on 
Klneveh from Aeademw. See also Dr. Mlirs '* mstorical Glitrtcter of St 
Loks'k Rm Chipler inndioiaed,'' pp. 6(^-«9. 
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answer a general Btalement like that of Dr. WiUiamay 
because we do not know how many of the inropbeeiea 
ha applies to Antiochiii Epiphanes, nor how he expUba 
them. 

Again, with regard to the snspidoaB words, if tihe 
enquirer will consmt either H&Temick's ^ Daaid," oir 
HeDj§;8tenbere's Die Autkeniie de$ Damid Mmd dis In- 
UgrUiU dea &chari^h^ he will see with how little rea- 
son this arffoment has been alleged. Modem philol- 
ogy, njpon tne whole, has rather tended to remove this 
objection than to confirm it* 

The same remark must apply to the statements re- 
garding Zechariah. I have now before me two vol- 
umes in Gtorman, in one of which the author appends a 
drfence of the integrity of Zechariah to that oc tne gen- 
uineness of Daniel, viz., the volume of Hengstenberg to 
which I have just referred ; the other is a Commentary 
on Zechariah, by W. Neumann, published at Stuttgart 
in the course of last vear, whiph does not seem to think 
the hjmothesis of tne authorship of the book being 
divided between Zechariah and Uriah wordi mention- 
ing. These hypotheses being endless, it is of course 
impossible to raute them, if objections are raised 
a^inst one, another is ready to tase its place. And 
with regard to Daniel, it must be observed that while 
these hypotheses are as plentiful as blackberries, no one 
seems to advert to the utter improbability that a spu- 
rious book should be inserted mto the canon of the 
Jewish Scriptures between the time of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes and our Saviour, and that no suspicion of this 
ill dealing should ever arise till Porphvry denied the 
prophecies because they were clear, and declared that 
they must be historical narrative and not prediction. 
The camel is swallowed, and the gnat very carefully 
strained out. The German rationalists find no difiiculty 

m 

* I may direct those who do not read Germtn, and cannot therefore 
make use of HaTemick and Hengstenbci);, to an Essay in the ** Journal of 
Sacred literature ** for January last, on the ChaUee of Daniel and £b% 
(br a great deal of information on this 
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in belieEniiK in the ffennineness of Oaaian) while thqr 
repudiate that of the i^entateuch.* 

We have now examined a Tery conBiderableportion 
of the Btatements, if they deserve the nameu of Ih*. Wil* 
liamsi and we have not found one which has tiie eom- 
men merit of fairly representing the truth. An exami* 
nation such as this must necessariljr be imperfect^ but 
if it ia shewn that the representations or the author 
ore such that no person who is unable to investigate 
thoroughly the questions of which he treats, can gain 
any just notion of the state of those questions, but, on 
the contrary, is certain to imbibe a most prejudiced and 
untrue view of them, the mischief which his statements 
can do will be diminished. To those who are oompe* 
tent to discuss these questions, I do not think that a 
single word of replv would be needed. There is not 
an objection brought forward with which they are not 
fiuniliar, and the only thing which they can deem novel 
ia the positive and arrogant tone in which our accept* 
anoe is challenged for what most of them will believe 
to be by far the least probable interpretation of the pas- 
to which allusion is made. 

It may perhaps be expected that a few words should 
be said about the remarks on the Trinitr and the doo* 
trines of St Paul, but they appear so harmless from 

* We most not altogether omit all notice of Btmsen^a Tiews on Jonah, 
bceinae tbey have been made in the pages of this Eaaaj the occasion of s 
■Iter at the English. Baroo Bonsen, in his OoU in dtr OuekiehUy defends 
tbe genuineness of Jonah^s prayer, but treats the history of Jonah, thoudi 
w ai ta nted br onr Sayioni's own words, as a mere myth. On this. Dr. ytvL' 
Ifauns, with his nsual coorteey towards Enjg^ish belieyers, remarks, " Om 
eas imuine the cheers which the opening of such an essay misfat eroke ia 
some of our own drdes, changing into Indignation as Uie custinguisbed 
foreigner dereloped his Tiews.**^ My belief is that no well-informed Entp- 
Kshman would feel any exultation at findhig that Bunsen accepted Us 
triewu, beoanse, if he knew much of Bunsen, he would feel his judgment to 
be so fallible and weak, thai his opinion on a point of genuineness would 
be of little yalue. And in the Tery chapter in Oott in der OuehiekU 
which treats of Jonah, he would find a remarkable confirmation of his dis- 
tonst of Bansen*s Judgment on a question of genufaienesB, for the author 
there declares his belief that a yeiy trumpery poem found in ^ian, whidi 
pvoliBSBes to be the song of Arion, is reaUy the production of this indlTid- 
oaL To account for the inferiority of the style, he tells at that we moit 
nmember that Arion was not a poet^ but a ballet-master. 
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the raperfidal and eketchy mftnner in which thij are 
deliyered, and from their extreme weakneia, that it 
would be unwise to give them importance by raising up 
BeriouB objections to them. K any penon believea that 
the langiia^ of Scripture can be explained in regard 
to the relation of Father, Son, and Sj^irit, by omsider- 
ing these terms as equivalent to will, wisdomi and 
love; as light, radiance, and warmth; as fountaini 
stream, and united flow, &c., he is beyond the reach 
of argument. Let a person ti^e anv one of these triads, 
and read the first chapter of St Jonn, substituting the 
middle term of this tnad for the Word, and the first for 
Ood, and he wiU soon perceive the vanity of this mode 
of explanation ; or let nim attempt to explain the epia- 
ties of St Paul on the principles enounced in p. 81 of 
this Essay, and he will very soon leave the guidance 
of Bnnsen, if he desires either to understand or explain 
St Paul. There is nothing in tliis portion of the Essay 
to overthrow the truth of beripture facts, and the view 
of the doctrines is not profound enough for the learned 
nor attractive enough for the simple reader. It may, 
therefore, safely bo left to its native weakness. Ko at- 
tempt will be made to expose its imbecile weakness un- 
less it is supported by fresh developments and new 
arguments, it will be left to take its place with other 
ambiguous endeavours to explain the Epistles of St 
Paul in a non-natural sense, such as that of Taylor on 
the Epistle to tlie Bomans. If there is any trath in 
the statements which have here been made against Dr. 
Williams, they are sufficient to ruin the cr^it of his 
Essajr, and to shew that it is full, even to overflowing, 
of misrepresentations, which are highly discreditable 
even if they procc^ from ignorance and carelessness, 
but if they are made with a consciousness of their na- 
ture, deserve a still deeper reprobation. 

A large portion of tiiis Essay having now been sub- 
jected to examination, it may be desirable, before we 
conclude our remarks, to recapitulate the results to 
which we have attained. We believe that it; has been 
shewn, — 
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1. That the author in his accotmt of the present 
state of theological literature in Germany has entirely 
misrepresented its condition ; that he has greatly exag^ 
gerated the achievements of the critical scnool, and ap- 
pears utterly to ignore its miserable failures, blunders, 
and extravagances ; and that either fiom his ignorance 
of the fact, or from a wilful suppression of the truth, he 
gives the impression that there is an almost unanimous 
acceptance of these views among the learned in Ger- 
many, while the real truth is that the rationalist cause 
is dailylosing ground in that country. 

2. That in describing the course of prophetical inter- 
pretation in England, the author has entirelv misrepre- 
sented the whole case. That he has specified three i)er- 
sons in particular as giving indirect testimony to his 
views, VIZ., Bishop Chandler, Bishop Butler, and Dr. 
Paley, and that in every case he has utterly misrepre- 
sented their testimony. Of Bishop Chandler's views 
he appears wholly ignorant ; Bishop Butler's argument 
he has entirely misunderstood ; and with regard to Dr. 
Paley, he has misrepresented his selection of one case 
onlv as a virtual abandonment of the rest, while the 
antnor himself express! v obviates in the strongest pos- 
sible terms any such inference from this selection. 

8. That in the exegesis of particular passages* the 
author has shewn by the arrogance with which he 
treats those who differ from him, even in the most diffi- 
cult passages, that he is either wholly ignorant of the 
wdght of argument and authority against him, or un- 
able to appreciate it ; and that in order to favour his 
views he nas in one case misrepresented the views of 
Jerome, and garbled his text so as to favour his mis- 
representation ; that he has attributed to Jerome cxe- 
getical absurdities on a very partial examination of his 
words, to which a further acquaintance with Jerome 
woold ^ve a very different colouring ; and that no per- 
son desiring to know the truth on any of these ques- 

* The Mnrtioiis and inteipretatioiiB whioh are not examined liere are 
■01 one wfait more trust w ort hy, bnt those irtitdtx hsTO been selected ,oflbr 
the most dtJimU tests of their inaocnrades. 
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tioDB would denvB may aoriataiioe ftom the mnsilai o^ 
the EflBETiBt, but, on the eontnij, wooU vocmmaalj 
derive a ver^ false impreBsioiL from them. 

4. That m regard to the interpretation of iBaudi lii^ 
liii., the Essayist has given the nigfaest praise to Ban* 
sen for an interpretation which has venr little to reo- 
ommend it, and what he has exhibited m some partio* 
nlars is flatly contradicted by the very passages aadoeed 
to prove it; that notwithstanding his high pnise ef 
this interpretation, he rejects it himself, and yet mosl 
strangely endeavonis to amal^^ate it with two^ if not 
three, other interpretations wiih which it is wholly in- 
compatible; and that he has ihos given to the wond m 
specmien of ntter inoompetence in the interpretatioii 
of Scripture, which mnst take away all confidence in 
his opinions, nntil he shews that he has better grounds 
for tnem than any which he has hitherto pnt forth. 

6. That in regard to Daniel, the Essayist has done 
nothing except to assert a few of the oldest and the 
most commonplace objections to the gamineness of 
this part of Soriptnre ; that be takes no notice of the 
fkct that they have frequently been refuted, but brings 
them forward as if they were irresistible, only because 
he yidds assent to them himself* 

If these charges against the Essayist are founded in 
truth, the least which can be claimed for them is this, 
that the Essayist is entirely disqualified as a ffuide of 
those who are unable to pursue such enquiries for them- 
selves. They prove, if they are established, that no 
person who desires to have a true view of the evidence 
for Scripture or for the interpretation of prophecy, can 
possibly attain it from the statements of tnis writer, 
and consequently that his Essay, instead of assisting 
the well-informed and able cnq|uirer in his search after 
truth, is only calculated to mislead the ignorant, and 
to induce him to embrace falsehood rather than truth. 

These are heavy charges, but the author can have 
no reason to complain, because the reason for each 
assertion is given. They are not simple assertions, as 
his are, without proofl Eadi charge is supported by 



tfvidenoe, and if the evidence is insufficient, the author 
kaa an opportonity of answering it Hie assertions of 
the rationalists are dangerous only when they are made 
without the arguments on which they are founded, 
because it is usually impossible really to refute an as* 
sertion unless the grounds on whicn it is made are 
allied, except in regard to matters of positive fact or 
of mathematical or scientific truth. If a person asserted 
that the three ancles of a triangle are greater than two 
light anglee, the falsehood of such an assertion might 
be demonstrated, but if we are told that the contents 
of Daniel prove that it is later than the period to which 
it It assigned, we cannot answer the statement until the 
Ic manner in which the anachronism occurs is 



indicated. 

In answering Dr. Williams, we are obliged to con- 
fine ourselves to a destructive process^ without attempt- 
ing a constructive argument. It is necessary to shew 
those whom he misleads that they cannot trust him* 
Had this Essay been addressed to men capable of dia* 
eossing the Questions to which they relate, no answer 
would have oeen required, but as it is calculated to 
mialead the uninformed, the truth demands a defenoew 
I know not with what feelings these authors may re- 
gard the circumstance, that infidel societies have as- 
Mted in promoting the reading of these Essays in cities 
and large towns, by buying copies to cut them up and 
lend them out at a penny per Essay 1 and clubs were 
fanned that those who could not a£ford to purchase this 
expensive luxury might at least have the satisfaction 
of learning that the Church of which all the Essayists, 
except one, are ministers, is teaching them doctrines 
finmded on a book full of the grossest untruths and the 
most extravagant myths, and based upon miracles 
which are unwortiiy of any belief. But this is the fact. 

Such is the practical result of this ^^ free handling " 
of sacred subjects. If the conclusions to which tiie 
Essayists would lead us were true, it would be our 
dutv to accept them, with all tiieir awful consequences, 
vitn all the oonfuaion thfij would bring into onr knowlr 
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edge, all the imcertamtjr tber throw <m the progp te ti 
of a life beyond the grave. iSat as these TiewS| instead 
of being an advance on onr present knowledge, are 
really a miserable return towaros ignorance and neathr- 
enism, every Christian man, who can examine and ex- 
pose them, IS bound to the utmost of his power to op- 
pose them. Neither the knowledge nor tne judgment 
shewn in any of the Essays appear to me to warrant 
the tone in which the volume is written, for the knowl- 
edge of the subiect shewn in the Essay of Dr. WiUiaida 
appears to be or the most supei^cial kind, and the judg- 
ment for the most part seems to lead the author wnoat 
invariably to embrace the weakest side, and where I 
have riven any time to the examination of the rest, I 
have found that they have no superiority in these re- 
spects. For instance, in the Essay on the ^^ Religious 
Tendencies of England from 1688—1750,'^ the whole 
weight of the argument, such as it is, is produced by 
jl^oring the literature of that period which was not 
devoted to evidences, and a great deal of its infidel 
literature. Ko notice is taken of the ^^ Oracles of 
Season," a book constantly referred to in the earlier 
part of the last century, and very little is said of the 
various works of Collins. The author attributes to the 
age a sort of monomania for manufacturing evidences, 
and of course with such a theory it is very convenient 
to ienore almost all the infidel literature which called 
fortn these replies. Indeed, I cannot think that any 

girson can be very much misled by a writer who makes 
umphrey Prideaux, who died in 1724, a voucher for 
the state of public opinion in 1748, and who, in talking 
very confidently about the controversies as to the ori^i^n 
of tne Gospels, blunders irretrievably between Marsh's 
MicAadis and his Lectures at Cambrid^ I These may 
be slips of the pen, but there is too much besides in the 
Essay which indicates a very hasty and superficial view, 
to permit the author to escape censure under this plea. 
When we behold d^ects like these, and can discover 
nothing that contributes in any degree to advance our 
knowledge of saored things, tlie anogant tone and the 
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asenmption of saperiority which characterize this vol- 
ume wotQd provoke a smile, if they did not stir up 
deeper feelings in the heart, — feelings of sorrow for the 
^norant who have been misled, and the certain in- 
wleliij and immorality which must result from prin- 
ciples like these being disseminated among the nalf- 
edacated and the ignorant. For, after all, it is to these 
classes that the mischief is done. So far from depre- 
cating the fullest discussion of Scripture difficumes 
among the learned, I am rejoiced when any question is 
tiioroughly discussed, because I am sure the truth will 
prevail : and I iirmly believe that the truth is with 
thoae wno believe in Scripture as the inspired word of 
God, and bow before its authority. For myself, I am 
biq[>py to have been obliged tq examine very carefully 
some portions of the evidences for the truth and the in- 
Q>iration of Scripture, because I bring from^that ex- 
amination the most profound contempt for arrogant 
assertions, and the most convincing proofs to my own 
mind that they alone who build on Scripture as the 
only solid foundation of religious truth, are like the 
wise man who laid the foundations of his house in the 
aolid rock. Every attempt of Dr. Williams to dispar- 
age Scripture as an inspired book which I have been 
obliged to examine, has only impressed on- my mind 
more deeply the wonderful nature of that revelation 
which Ood nas been pleased to make to man, and the 
unassailable strength of the evidence by which He has 
recommended it to our acceptance. The endeavour to 
reduce it to a mere moral phenomenon, and to reject, 
as Bnnsen professes to do, all external revelation as a 
fable, appears to me to rest on nothing but the deter- 
mination to resist all evidence, and to discard all the 
rulos of sound criticism in interpreting a volume which 
is still in some unaccountable way supposed to repre- 
sent the will of God. We have no nght to attribute 
the opinions of Bunsen to Dr. Williams, for he care- 
fully abstains from making himself directly answerable 
for them, however stron^y he may indirectly recom- 
mend them to the unwary. But we have a full lif^ 
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to bring Uiii faee to f«ee wUh the eonnqMBMi «f ^flMI 
syBtem wbich he ihiiB indirectly tnd hr infennee Mj^ 
ports, and to thoae whom he is mideading we wtt 
Donnd to present the eontradictions and abanrditiea in 
which they inyolye themselyes by following moh prish 
ciples. And in conclnding this review I will enaea.T- 
our to bring the matter to a fair condnsion. Wbeft- 
ever Dr. Williams officiates in the devotional serWeea 
of the Chnrch, he repeats an old— {lerfaaps he mnj 
think an obsolete— form of words, I mean the ApoiriSei^ 
Creed. Now this Greed asserts that oar BaviMr w^ 
emcified, dead, and bnried, and that after three d«fs 
He rose again from the dead and afterwards ascended 
into heaven. I give Dr. Williams credit fbr a belief in 
that which his lins thns ntter, and I ask him whiter 
he believes that He who thns died and rose again^ and 
who claimed to be Son of God, is to be supposed less 
acquainted with the truth and the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament than Baron Bunsen and the 
critical school of Germany, with the additional author- 
ity of Dr. Williams himself. He declared that the 
Scriptures did testify of Him, and that they did pre- 
did His sufferings and His death ; Baron Bunsen and 
the critical school tell us that they did not. He in- 
structed His apostles also in the meaning of those Scrip- 
tures, and they declare that holy men of old prophesied 
as they were inspired by the Holy Spirit of God, and 
that they did predict the great facts of the Gospel, and 
that Gk>d intended by this means to give testimony to 
the truth of that Gospel ; Baron Bunsen tells us, and 
apparently with the approbation of Dr. WiUiams, 
though he will not malce himself answerable for it, 
that they did not The personal faith of Baron Bun- 
sen, of Dr. Williams, and the critical school of Ger- 
many is of very small importance to the world at 
large ; but for every living man who feels that he has 
an everlasting soul, ^^ What shall I believe that I may 
be saved ? " is a vital question, and where the broad 
fcusU of revelation are admitted, I believe that there 
Will not be mai\y who will be content to take their 
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dootrinefl from the critical school of the present day in 
preference to Christ and His apostles. If the /acta of 
revelation, the central facts brought together in the 
Apostles' Creed, are denied, then we have to deal with 
simple, open infidelity, and onr arguments must be ad- 
dresised to that condition of the mind. But let us not 
have an insidious foe, let us have no ambiguity in so 
vital a question. Let us steadfastly refuse to hear men 
who aclmowledge Christ as the Son of God in words, 
but deny Him in reality. They acknowledge that He 
was tiie Son of God, and that He is ascended into 
heaven, and sits at the right hand of God, and yet they 
believe that they know more of the Word of d'od than 
Be did I He declared that the prophets predicted His 
coming, and tiiey declare that they did notl This 
brings the question to the true issue. We must make 
our choice between these two authorities, and I trust 
when this issue is fairly tried that there will be very 
few, who know and understand die state of the ques- 
tion, who will not exclaim with a holy man of old, 
^ Let God be true and every man a liar 1 " who will 
not prefer to believe that man's criticism may be 
CRoneous, to accepting the monstrous dogma that the 
Son of God could either deceive or be deceived in the 
interpretation of the Word of Qod I 
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Snros the publicatioii of the "Enays mi Bevkiw^*' » dt» 
fenee of them has been attempted in the *' Edinbingh Bmiirw^ 
No. 230. It would be unnecessary to offer a sin^e remaik oq 
so feeble a performance, if it were not desirable to coReek one 
or two misrepresentations which occur in it 

The first passage on which we shall offer a few remarks k 
the following : — 

" The relative Importahoe of the moral and predictive elements 
in prophecy, and agam of the historical circumstances to which, in 
the first instance, £e predictions were applied, have been discnssed 
by Davison and Arnold in a stjle hardlj less repugnant to the 1^ 
eral views of Dr. MK}anl or Dr. Keith, than anythmg in Professor 
Jowett or Dr. Williams. One of the passages deenMd most fstal 
to the orUiodoxj of the Essa^rist Just named, [Dr. Williams,] (' onbr 
two texts in the Prophets direcUy Messianio,) was anticipated al- 
most verbally even by Bishop Pearson : * Wherever He is spoken 
of as the Anointed One (or the Messiah) it may well be first nn- 
derrtood of some other person, except it be in one place in Daniel.^ 
(Pearson on the Oeed, Art 2.) * The typical ideas of patience and 
glory in the Old Testament,' says Dr. Williams, * find their colmi- 
nating fdlfilment in the New.' This is the positive side of his view 
of prophecy, and it is, in fact, coincident with all that the best in- 
terpreters of Scripture have said since the Reformation.'' 

It would seem from this passage that the study of " Essays 
and Reviews " has so familiarized tlie mind of the Reviewer 
with dishonest misrepresentations, that he has lost the faculty of 
distinguishing truth from falsehood. Bishop Pearson acknowl- 
edges that prophecies which are real predictions of the Messiah 
may be applicable, in the first instance, to some other perso^, 
although mtended to testify of the Messiah and to predict the 
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manner of His coming. Dr. Williams maintains that, except 
in two cases, there is no such thing as a prediction of the Mes* 
fiiah at all in the Old Testament; and the Beviewer holds 
these views to be equivalent. He also seems to consider an 
assertion that the moral excellence and beaut}*^ of the New Tes- 
tament are the fulfilment of the prophetical ideas of the Old, to 
be equivalent to a beUef that these prophecies were inspired 
predictions which were Hterally fulfilled in the facts of the New 
Testament Until he asserts this, he leaves a world-wide 
diEference between the learned, the reverent, the holy Bishop 
Pearson, and the Essayist ; and if he does assert it, we must 
decline to characterize his assertion. The complaint against 
Dr. Williams is, not that he maintains that the prophecies may 
primarily be applied to some other person, but that he denies 
that they are intended in any way to be predictions of Christ 
Until the Reviewer can pee the difference between these two 
propoflittons, he will do well to abstain from theological discus- 
flions, for which he is evidently unfitted. But if Dr. Williams 
B compelled to acknowledge that, although spoken in the first 
instance of other persons, these prophecies were still intended 
as predictions of the Messiah, we shall have gained something 
br the controversy. Such a statement would be a contradiction, 
if not to the woi^s, to the spirit of his whole Essay, and we 
should understand for the future how to estimate his assertions. 

Having considered the case of Bishop Pearson, we come to 
tkose of Arnold and "Davison. Of Dr. Arnold little need be 
midj as he was comparatively little known in theological litera- 
tnre. His biographer publishes his opinions on Daniel, but un- 
happily without the arguments on which they were founded. 
Thus the prestige of his name — and he was highly popular and 
much beloved — is brought to bear on a question which depends 
entirely on argument and historical fact This is the only mia- 
<sliief we have to fear. Where reasons are given and arguments 
adduced, they can be answered, and we have no fear of the re- 
sult, for in nearly two thousand years the faith of Christ has 
never yet been trampled in the dust, nor the heel of the foeman 
planted on the neck of the Christian warrior. Arguments can 
be answered, but no answer can be given to the mere influence 
of a name. 

With Mr. Davison the case is very different. There may 
be positions in his excellent book on *^ Prophecy " on which 
theologians might differ, but to identify his clear decisive testi- 
mony to the predictive element in Scripture prophecies with the 
6 
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denial of Dr. WilUuns that ther contain any lodi ahaMMk ii 
all, is to confound truth and fidaehood. The writer who«Hi d» 
this is scarcely worthy of an answer. Mr. Davison aeea in Ai 
Psalms ** the most considerable attributes of the reign and the 
religion of the Messiah foreshewn. There is a long set on Ai 
holy hill of Sion," &c. He sees there ''His unchangeable 
prie8thoo<l ; His divine Sonship ; His exalted nature and early 
resurrection outrunning the corruption of the graTe,** fta 
Again, he admits the twofold sense of prophecy by which the 
establishment of the kingdom of David is a type of tbit of 
Christ, and many ** memorable events and objects of the flnf^ 
the older dispensation,** foreshadowing ''the conespondiqg 
events and objects in the New." He expressly states in a noli 
on this passage that it is highly probable that " the prohnation 
of the temple by AntiochuS| and the corresponding profanation 
of the Christian Church by the gr^at Apoetacy, the tyrannic 
corruption of Antichrist, are rightly jomed together as conrela- 
tive terms of a joint prophecy." (p. 206.) Mr. Davison declares 
that in ** the abyss of the Babylonian bondage Daniel weighed 
and numbered the kingdoms of the earth. There also he meas- 
ured the years to the death of the Messiah,*' &c. Indeed, hia 
whole volume teems with declarations such as these. We wiU 
add only one extract on the prophecies of Daniel, which may 
serve as an antidote to part of the mischief of the Elssay. Bun- 
sen makes the fourth empire -of Daniel ^*^ the sway of Alexan- 
der," to which the Essayist adds the remark, *' as is not uncom- 
monly held." Any moderately well-informed reader knows that 
the Roman empire is commonly held to be the fourth ; but that 
would imply more prescience in Daniel than the followers of 
Bunsen are willing to concede, and accordingly they deny it 
But we hasten to give Davison*s own words. After repudiat- 
ing the notion that the prophecies of Daniel could possibly have 
been written in the age of Antiochus Epiphancs, and stating 
what he thinks '' may amount to a refutation of this hypothe- 
sis," (p. 497,) Mr. DavLson explains in part the prophecy of the 
four empires. In the course of the lecture the following pas- 
sage occurs : — 

" Onco more the termination of the Fourth Empire by its sub- 
division into a multitude of separate kingdoms is a farUier ingre- 
dient in the information of the prophecy, and a new test <^ ita 
prescience. Those separate kingdoms are indicated to be ten. The 
d^nite number may or mav not be a strict postulate of the 
prophecy ; a multiflMrious division unquestionably b denoted. That 
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irinKiikrioiis dirision took place in the duster of petty contempom- 
rj Ungdoms which replaced the Roman empire upon its dissolo* 
lk)ii. In that cluster of kingdoms the ten horns of the fourth 
beast;^ diverse from all the rest, find their interpretations, and their 
corresponding realities. 

'* So long, therefore, as the civil history of the ancient world 
shall last, under the scheme of its four successive empires ; so long 
as the introduction of Christianity, in the place and order previ- 
ously assigned to it, shall remain upon record, and its visible reign 
exist ; so long as the conclusion of the Iron Empire of Rome shall 
be known in the promiscuous partition made of it by the host of 
Korthem and Eastern invaders ; so long there will be a just and 
rational proof of the inspiration of these illustrious prophecies of 
Daniel. If we try to refer such discoveries to any ingenuity of 
human reason, they have too much extent and system for the sub- 
idtoted solution. In that attempt of solution we are cramped by 
Improbabilities on every side. One adequate origin of them there 
la, and that alone can render them intelligible in their manifest 
character, if we consent to read them as oracles of God, commoni- 
cated by Him to His prophets, and by them to others, for the mani- 
fcstaiUon of His foreknowledge and over-ruling providence in the 
kingdom of the earth ; and next for the confirmation of the whole 
tmtti of revealed religion. In that light they fall into order. In 
that same light, too, meir origin and their use explain each the 
other." 

These passages sufficiently indicate the views of Davison on 
prophecy. He believed that while these prophecies sometimes 
shadowed out the events of the first dispensation, it was chiefly 
when those events were the counterpart of the Gospel history 
that these prophecies were strictly intended by the Holy Spirit 
of Gk)d to predict what actually took place in the life of our Sav- 
iour and the events of the Gospel, and that they were literally 
fulfilled. He believed the prophecies of Daniel to be genuine, 
scouted the absurd notion that they were written in the time^of 
Antiochus Epipbanes, and in the partition of the Roman empire 
he acknowledges the fulfilment of the prophecy of the ten homa. 
The fourth empire, in his opinion, was undoubtedly the Roman. 

There is only one point more in this article that deserves 
remark here. It is the statement about truth and fiedsehood. 
It is contained in the following passage of the review : — 

" The truth or falsehood of the views maintained is treated as a 
matter of indifference. The lay contributor, however offensive his 
statements, is dismissed as 'comparatively blameless.' But the 
Christian minister it is said 'has parted with his natural liberty/ 
It is almost openly avowed (and we are sorry to see this tendency 
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M mpch among free-thinldag l^yiden •• among Jto a Uo al dwgJBi Mi ) 
tliat tinth was made for the udty, and ftkenood for the nam; 
that trath is tolerable everywhere ^oept in the montha of mm»' 
ters of the God of troth ; that fals^iooa driven from eTery oUwr 

aaarter of the educated world, may find an honored reftige bdilnd 
lie consecrated bulwarks of the sanctoarj/' 

It is needless to spend much time in answering so manifest 
a mistake in the apprehensions of the Reviewer. He really 
requires a course of logic before he ventures to write on theol- 
ogy. The simple question before us is this^ Whether it is re- 
putable for men to profess one set of principles and teach an- 
other ? Does the Reviewer think that it is for the interest of 
truth that men who have ceased to believe in the reaurrectioii 
of our Saviour, or any other great fact of the Creed, should re- 
main ministers of a Church which requires them publicly to 
profess their belief in that fact ? What difference can the ab- 
stract truth or falsehood of the £ftct or dogma make to the char* 
acter of the man who professes to believe it with his hps, when 
he secretly believes it to be false ? 

I have instanced the resurrection of our Saviour because 
allusion is made to that great central &ct of our rehgion in an- 
other passage in the review, but the argument is equally ap- 
plicable to any other doctrine or fact. 

It surely cannot be needful to add another word in reference 
to this argument of the Reviewer. The plain good sense of the 
English mind is incapable of admitting such a view for a mo- 
ment, and the Reviewer must seek some other ground, if he 
desires to vindicate his friends.* 

I will only, in concluding these remarks, express my hope 
that the discussion which has been caused by these " flssays and 
Reviews," may not only result in the firmer establislunent of 
the great doctrines of our faith, but may induce the writers 
themselves to reconsider the questions they have treated so in- 
adequately, and bring them to a frame of mind in which they 
may seek the glor% of God, not by denying His miracles or ex- 
plaining away His word, but in the earnest belief and the prac- 
tical enforcement of those great truths which the Church of 
Christ has received for nearly two thousand years, and which 
have been the stay and tlic hope of countless millions from the 
first formation of that Church. 

* It roust be acknowledged that the Reriewer is candid enough to say, 
that considering the ability with which the EasayB are written, it Ii strange 
that they ahould hare added litde or nothing to our knowledge of the sulh 
Jecti on whidi they treat 
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"On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity. By BA- 
DEN POWELL, M, A,, F, R S, , Savilian Professor of 
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" Pbofbssob Powell," says the author of an apol- 
ogy for the ^* Essays and Eeviews," ^^ has passed beyond 
the reach not onlyof literair criticism, but of ecclesiasti- 
eal censure.* " He has indeed passed beyond the reach 
of ecclesiastical censure ; but unhappily his work sur- 
Tires him : and while it does so, it cannot claim ex- 
emption from criticism. 

Its subject, as set forth in its title, is "The Study 
<ff tbe Eviaences of Christianity." It would have been 
designated more accurately had its title been nar- 
rowed into more exact keeping with its real object, 
which is to shew that Miracles have no place among 
those evidences. 

The Essay may be considered as divided into two 
parts : After an Introduction (pp. 94 — 100), in which 
the author deprecates the want of candour and impar-' 
tiality with wnich, as he affirms, the subiect of miracles 
18 oi^n approached, and intreats a fair hearing, he en- 
deaTOurs to shew ^p. 100 — 115) that the antecedent 
incredibility of miracles is such that no amount of evi- 
dence is sufficient to establish the proof of one : this 
h ihio^rst part The second (pp. 115—129) is occupied 

# Sdinbui^^ BeTiew, April, 1861, p. 475. 
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with the consideration of the evidential force of miraeles' 
— a labour, by the wav, which be might haye SMured 
himself, as needless, it he had proveabis point in the 
preceding part. The remainder of the Essay (pp. 129 
— 144) is of a more discursive character, and is occu- 
pied chiefly in gathering up fragments, which might 
seem to have been dropped from parts I. and 11., and 
which the author was either unable to arrange in their 
proper places, or which he thought would serve hia 
purpose more effectually if reserved for the end. 

It is a hard matter at the outset to know how to deal 
with a writer who occupied the position of Professor 
Powell. As a Christian, and a clergyman of the Eng* 
lish Church, we should naturally expect that on the 
subject of which he treats we should iiave much conv- 
mon ground with him, — that, in fact, almost the only 
question between us would be, not whether the Chris* 
tian miracles are to be acknowledged as miracles, or 
whether they are to be appealed to at all among the 
evidences of Christianity, but to what extent they are 
evidential. But on examination we find the case to be 
widely different 

The realitv of the New Testament miracles is denied, 
or, if grantea in any wise, is granted, — to use Profes- 
sor Powell's own words in another work, of certain 
writers whom he censures, — ^merely as "a nominal 
homage to the prejudices of a religious party, a pro- 
fession in name, covering a denial in substance, as tranir 
parent as that of the Jesuit commentators on Newton, 
in their professions of unlimited deference to the Eccle- 
siastical dogmas, — ^ Caeterum latis a summis pontift- 
cibus contra telluris motum decretis nos obsequi pro- 
fitcmur,' — while tliey deliberately contravened, them 
in promulgating, illustrating, and demonstrating the 
pronibited doctrines." * 

• B. Powell, " Order of Nature,'' p. 222. See " Essays and Reviews,** 
pp. 140, 142, 143 ; and compare Bp. Van Mildert's account of some of the 
promoters of infidelity in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries:— 
'^ Some, with strange inconsistency, called themselves Christiana, and even 
oontoided for the necessity of faith in the doctrines of the Gospd, wfaUe 
they acknowledged that fidth to be altogether at Tarianoe with the phUo* 
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Further, — ^the Scriptural account of the Creation is 
ignored, and Mr. Darwin's " masterly volume," which 
established " the grand principle of the self-evolving 
powers of nature, is accepted as an authority which 
summarily overrides the Mosaic record.* And thus, 
such is the credulity of unbelief, this writer, who can- 
not brin^ himself to believe a miracle except under a 
Srotest, IS ready, without hesitation, to acquiesce in a 
leory which would deduce the descent of all the ani- 
mals that live or have ever lived on this earth, man 
included, from one or at most four or five common 
progemtor8.t There are others, it seems, than the 
** ignorant," of whom it may be said with truth, that 
the^ are ^^as obstinate in their contemptuous iucre- 
dobty, as they are unreasonably credulous." X 

Tixe existence of a God is indeed acknowledged, 
but it is of -a God very different from the God whom 
Ae Bible sets before us ; of a God subjected to the 
laws which govern the material universe ; laws possibly 
of His own framing, but which, once framed, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, may not be altered 
even by Himself. The world, it would seem, is a piece 
of clock-work, which having been wound up in the 
beginning, — if indeed it ever had a beginning, — was 

•■pWcal opinioDfl Which Uiey espoused.^ — Boyle Leeturu^ Senn. ix., toI. L 
|iuS22. 

* E§njB tnd Reviews, p. 189. See also, in the same page, the non- 
dalaiice with which the author sets aside the Scriptural reconl of the origin 
of mankind : — ** Nerer, in all that enormous length of time which modem 
dlte o v gj has now inditputabltf atngned to the existence of the human 
laee ! ** Again, p. 129 : — ** More recently the antiquity of the human race, 
and the development of species, and the rejection of the idea of * Crea- 
'tfoD,* have caused new advances in the same direction,** (towards the ** dis- 
aodiition of the spiritual from the physical.**) Of a piece with this is the 
following from another woric by our author : — " I can only add an expres- 
sion of surprise, that so leading and liberal a journal as Uie * Edinburgh 
Review * should have so far lost sight of all sound philosophy, and shewn 
itself so Ur behind the advance of enlightenment, as to introduce in a 
raeent artide a new attempt to revive the credit of Bible geology. HT^e 
mkoU argument proeeeda on the OMump/tofi-— at if HneonJtromertedr^^f the 
mdheintg of the JuiaUal Seripturee in the nuUter.'^^Order of Naiwrt^ 
^tl9. 



4 I>uirin on Uie <' Origin of Species,** p. 618. 



1101*^ «< Logic,** vol U. p. 166. 
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then set argoing, mud left .to go, in • paipetiial noting 
witboat further interference on the part of its ^^■J^^— y 
Strange that it should be tliought more agreeabte to 
ftouna reason to believe of Him who has given to tfao 
creatures which He has made both the will and th^ 
power to control the operations of the laws of matter 
to an almost indefinite extent, that He has divested 
Himself of the same, than that He has both retanifld 
them, and exercises them according to the dietatea of 
His infinite wisdom ! 

What the author's view of revelation is, it is not 
easy to understand. He seems expressly to acknowt 
edge a revelation of some sort ; * out it is a revda* 
tion, which, however it may differ in degree, does not 
appear to be different in kind from that accorded to 
*^ poets, legislators, philosophers, and others gifted 
with high genius ;''t and yet it is a revelation of 
truths, some of whicli at least transcend the utmost 
reach of reason ; nay, according to the author's prin* 
ciplcs, re(iuire a sacrifice of reason upon the altar of 
faith4 Moreover it is, as tliis account of it might lead 
one to expect, an internal revelation, not an external 
one. But by what means its claims, in those points 
which transcend the reach of human reason, and which 
form, as miracles are said to do, ^^ the main difficulties 
and hindrances to its acceptance, ''§ are to be enforced 
on those to whom it has not been directly communi- 
cated, does not appear. One would be strongly tempted 
to suppose that none but those to whom it has been 
directly communicated are under an obligation to re> 
ceive it This, at least, was Lord Herbert of Cher- 

• Essay, pp. 142--144. 

f P. 140. '' If the use of fire, the cnltiration of the roil, and the Iike» 
were diTine revelatioDs, the most obvious inference would be that so like- 
wise are printing and steam. If the boomerang was divinclj communi- 
cated to savages ignorant of its principle, then surely the disclosure of tliat 
principle in our time by the gyroscope was equally so. But no one denies 
reveleUion in thii aense ; the pkiloeophy of the age doet not dteertdU th$ 
inepiration of prophete and apoetlen, though it maif eometimee beliewe it im 
poetMy legielatorej philo9opher$j and others gifted uith high geniuiJ* 

t Smj, pift. 140—142. § P. 140. 
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hwr^B condnsion (and a just one), from premises very 
similar to those of Professor Powell.* 

These will serve as specimens of the author's teach- 
ing. But I have no intention of following him into 
every particular in which his questionable opinions 
eome out to view. Mj object is simply to deal with 
the subject of Miracles, which is the subject of his 
Essay. If I touch upon other subjects, it will only be 

they stand related to this. 



Before proceeding to the main question, Professor 
Powell " premises a brief reflection upon the spirit and 
temper in which it should be discussed." f He would 
have it approached with the candour and impartiality 
which bent a judge, not with the bias of an advocate. 
And though those who deal with it may have no 
doubts or difficulties of their own, he would have 
them appreciate those of others, and make allowance 
for them. 

This is all very just. Especially it behoves that 
there should be no want of sympathy with minds per- 
plexed with difficulties, which tney are honestly seek- 
ing to have resolved. Harshness is not the treatment 
E roper for such cases, — not to mention that he who ex- 
ibits it is, by that token, wanting himself in a very 
important qualification necessary tor the attainment of 
tmth, and may well doubt whether that which he holds, 
and would enforce so imperiously, is truth ; or if it is, 
at the least whether he holds it practically and to any 
salutary purpose. But sympathy with those who are 
perplexea and troubled with difficulties, and are con- 
scientiously seeking their way out of them, must not 
be suffered to run on into a countenancing of those 
who have turned aside from the way of truth them- 
selves, and are availing themselves of their position, 
and of the influence which their position gives them, to 
torn oUiers aside from it. 

That we should approach the question with candour, 

* 8ee Van Hildert*8 Boyle Lectures, Sorm. ix., Tol. L pp. 826, 827. 
t Eany, p. 96. 
6* 
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and with anhonest desire to arrfre ait tiM tradii k « 
cantion very necessary to be borne in mind in ^Qidie^ 
matters as well as in the one before ns. But it is to 
be remembered that there may be an nndne bias 
against as well as for. Dr. Whewell, in his Bridm* 
water Treatise, has assigned reasons for believing tuat 
what he calls aednctive liabits as opposed to indnctiTS^ 
«— habits formed by following oat the discoveries <WF 
others, as opposed to those formed by proseenting the 
work of discovery ourselves, — ^ maj sometimes ezei^ 
cise an nniavonrable effect on the mmd of the stndenL 
and may make him less fitted and ready to apprehend 
and accept truths different from those with wnich his 
reasoninffs are concerned." * And a critic, certainly 
not hostile to our author, said of him in a review <k 
a previous work, some time before the appearance of 
ilie present, as though finding in him an exemplifi- 
cation of the truth of Dr.- Whewell's remark, "It 
would not bo a harsh criticism to saj that Professor 
Powell shews a marked fondness for what is new and 
arduous in phHosopiiy ; and takes pleasure in stigma- 
tizing as hindrances to truth in puysical science all 

• Chap, vl., " On Dodnctive Ilabits ; or, On the Imprcsedon prodaccd 
on Mcn^s Minds by tracing the Consequences of Ascertained Laws.** 
Bridgewater Treat, p. 329. See also p. 884:— ''We have no reaeoii 
whatever to expect any help from the speculations (of the mechanical 
philosophers and niatliematicians of recent timesV, when we attempt to 
ascend to the First Cause and Supreme Ruler or the uniTerse. But we 
might perhmpe go further, and assert that they are less lilcely than men eu^ 
ployed in other pursuits to make any clear advance towards such a sutyect 
of speculation. Persons whose thoughts are thus entirely occupied in de- 
duction, are apt to foiget that this is, after all, only one employment of fhe 
reason among more ; only one mode of arriving at tmtli, needing to havo 
ill deficienciefl complete^ by another. Deductive reasonera, those who 
oiHivate science, of whatever kind, by means of mathematical and logical 
p roc c ag ca alone, may acquire an exaggerated feeling of the amount and 
▼alne of their labours. Such employments, from the clearness of the no- 
tions involved in them, the irresistible concatenation of truths which they 
nnfold, the subtlety which they require, and their entire success in tliat 
wfaidi they attempt, possess a peculiar fascination for the intellect Those 
who pursue such studies have generally a contempt and impatience for the 
pveteasioDS of all those other portions of our knowledge, where, from the 
aatare of the case or the smaU progress hitherto made in their cultivation, 
a more Tsne and loose kind of reasoning seem§ to be adopted.** See 
Bmaoii oa^*IiM|iinrtkm sad Inteipretstioiv* p. 241. 
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ineh opinions as are fostered by ancient ted popular 
belief incladin^ those v^hich assume Scriptural au- 
tfaoritj for their foundation." And presendj after- 
wards, referring to certain views, which are reproduced 
here, relating to the ^^ transmutation of species," and 
the asserted ^^ creation of animalcule life-" m the exper- 
iments of Messrs. Orosse and Weekes, he adds,* ^^ We 
Aave the constant feeling that the leaning is too much 
to one and the same side in these questions^ — we might 
fiurlj call it the paradoxical side ; while admitting at 
the same time, that paradoxes are often raised into the 
class of recognised truths." f 

So much for candour and dispassionateness in the 
oondnct of discussions of this kina. At the same time, 
it is to be confessed, that they who believe our Lord to 
have been what He claimed to be, and acknowledge 
the New Testament to contain an authentic record of 
His teaching and that of His apostles, cannot approach 
the subject but with a foregone conclusion in favour of 
the reality of the Christian miracles. With them the 
question is already settled, upon authority which ad- 
mits of no dispute. For it is impossible to deny that 
the reality ot those miracles is perpetually implied 
Uiroughout the Kew Testament. Not the shadow of a 
doabt is ever cast upon it. K the Christian miracles 
were not real miracles, what becomes of our Lord's 
truthfulness ? Whatever may be thought of His apos- 
tles, He at least, on such a supposition, must stand be- 
fore ns in the character of a deceiver. It is not too 
much to say, therefore, that the questi()n is vital as re- 
gards Christianity. And it cannot be matter of sur- 
prise, that they who have embraced the Gospel, on 
whatever grounds, and have staked their dearest hopes 
upon its promises, should look upon the denial of the 

* See EsBays and Reviews, pp. 138, 139. 

f Edinb. Review, July, 1868. Campbell makes a like obeenration re» 
■pgcirins Home : — ** No man was ever fonder of paradox, and, in tbeoreticil 
Mlj60l8| of every notion thai is remote from sentiments universally re- 
ssivcd. This love of paradoxes, be owns himself, thai both his enemiM 
Us fricDdB reproa«Ji him with.*'-^{^ Miraela^ Part L g 4. 
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roftlity of the Christian mindes n m mmkg&ti Aft 
worst description. 

All this Professor Powell seems to have felt ; nod 
therefore, while asserting in the most poBitire mm^ 
ner, that ^^ in nature and from nature, b^ sdeiiee and 
by reason, we neither have nor can possibly han any 
evidence of a Deity working miracles," he adds, aa 
though providing a loophole by which he might ea* 
cape from the necessity which seemed to lie npon him 
of denying miracles altogether, ^for that, we must 
go out of nature and beyond science ; " * and he adda 
presently, — 

'' In the popular acceptation, it is dear the Gk)6pel miracles 
are always objects^ not evidences of faith ; " {pbjtds of fidth they 
must certainly be to Christians^ as we have seen— €vu2eiic» 
they are also, as I shall hope to shew ;) ** and when they are 
connected especially with doctrines, as in several of the higher 
mysteries of the Christian faith, the sanctity which invests the 
point of faith itself, is extended to the external narrative in which 
it is embodied ; the reverence due to the mystery renders the 
external events sacred from examination, and shields them also 
within the pale of the sanctuary ; the miracles are merged in 
the doctrines with which they are connected, and associated 
with the declaration of spiritual things which are, as such, 
exempt from those criticisms to which physical statements 
would be necessarily amenable/*f 

What have we hero but the hateful principle by 
means of which, in so manv instances, infidelity has 
eaten out tlie heart of religion, while it has left the 
outward form ot it untouched, — that opinions may be 
philosophically true vet theologically false, or, con- 
verselv, philosophically false yet theologically true ? ^ 
Woe be to the individual by whom such a pnnciple is 

• Eamy, p. 142. t 1^- l^^* 

X ** To such lengths did some of these Schoolmen proceed, thati when 
acctued of advancmg tenets repugnant to the Scriptures, inat^ of repel- 
fing the accusation, they had recourse to the dangerous position, that opin- 
ions might be phUotophieally true yet theologically faUe ; a position Atii- 
ously mischievous in its principle, and opening a door for the admiflsion of 
iniideUty into the very bosom of the Church.'*-— Fan MiUkri^ B<^ LteL^ 
-4. 1 p. 250. 
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aeoeptedl woe be to the Church in which it gains cni^ 
lene^I 

The miracles to which Professor Powell's conces- 
sion refers are obvionsly those which circle more im- 
mediately around our Lord's Person, — His Incarnation^ 
Besnrrection, Ascension.* But, it is clear, from what 
has been already urged, that the concession, if made at 
all, must be extended to the Gospel miracles generally, 
seeing that the truth of our Lord's word is bound up 
with them. And at the same time, it is to be consia« 
ered that if the reality of but one single miracle be 
granted, of whatsoever kind, — say, for example, the 
Kesurrection, — the objection on wuich the whole stress 
of our author's argument rests is done away. What 
has been in one instance may have been in another, in 
ten others, in a thousand others. The principle is con* 
ceded. There is no longer any antecedent incredibility 
to be overcomcf 

But, in truth. Professor Powell's concession, as will 
be seen in the sequel, is but verbal after all. And I 
take tliis opportunity of remarking, that repeatedly, in 
the course of his Essay, one has the conviction forced 
upon one, either that he had a difficulty in expressing 

• See " Order of Nature,'' p. 69. 

f '* In one respect, this semi-rationalism, which admits the authority of 
veffaation up to a certain point and no farUier, rests on a far less reason- 
able btsia than the firm belief which accepts the whole, or the complete 
VDbelief which accepts nothing. For whatever may be the anteoedent im^ 
pctibability which attaches to a miraculous narrative, as compared with one 
of ordinary events, it can afiect only the narrative taken as a whole, and 
Ibe entire series of miracles from the greatest to the least Jf a tingU 
imiraele U admitted as supported by competent evidence, the entire hUicr^ 
if mt ones removed from the ordinary eaictUatione of more or len firobeh 
kiliiy. One miracle is sufficient to shew that the series of events with 
wfdai it is connected is one which the Almighty has seen fit to mark by 
except&>n0 to the ordinary course of His providence : and this being once 
granted, we have no d priori grounds to warrant us in asserting that the 
■umber of such exceptions ought to be laiger or smaller. If any one 
■lirade recorded in the Gospels, — the Resurrection of Christ, for exam- 
pie, — be once admitted as true, the remainder cease to have any antecedent 
improbebiiity at all, and require no greater evidence to prove them than Is 
needed for the most ordinary events of any other history. For the im- 
probability, such as it is, reaches no farther than to shew that it is unlikely 
tlMt God diould work miracles at all; not that it is unlikely that He should 
vork more than a certain nuaber."— JKoftsiTs Bamptom Ledmru^ pw SS2. 
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himself deariyi or else that| on oonuion, liediiigMdly 
involved his meaning in a mist of words becMM of 
feared that, if seen in clear sunshine, it would ba too 
mnch for the prejudices of his readers. 



At all events, as to the point in question, it is ^ 
that the whole drift and tendency of the fessay'is to 
deny the reality of miracles altogether. The argument 
lies within the smallest possible compass,-r-The antece- 
dent incredibility of a miracle is such as absolutely to 
preclude all d posteriori reasoning on the subject 

And that antecedent increubility rests on ^ihe 
grand truth of the universal order and constancy of 
natural causes, as a primary law of belief," a beliefs* so 
strongly entertained in the mind of every truly induc- 
tive inquirer, that he cannot even conceive the possi- 
bility ot its failure*." Wherever we turn our eyes we 
see the operation of fixed laws. The world, in all its 
parts, is ordered and governed upon an established plan. 
As science extends lier domain and pushes her dis- 
coveries into new regions, cases which once seemed 
exceptional are found to conform to the general rule. 
If in any instance the conformity cannot be traced, yet 
tlie instances in which it can are so innumerable, tliat 
there can be no reasonable doubt that in this also the 
rule holds. 

" The very essence of the whole argument," as the author 
expresses himself in another work of a similar tendency with 
the one under consideration, " is the invariable preservation of 
the principle of order : not necessarily such as we can directly 
recognise, but the universal conviction of the unfiiiling subordi- 
nation of everything to some grand principles of law, however 
imperfectly apprehended or realized in our partial conceptions, 
and the successive subordination of such laws to others of still 
higher generahty to an extent transcending our conceptions, 
and constituting the true chain of universal causation which cul* 
minates in the subUme conception of the Cosmas.^^^ 

• Bhij, p. 109. t <>irte of KaUue, p. 22S. 
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, Profl»8or Powell's view, it will be observed, differs 
from Spinoza's and from Hume's^ to both of which at 
first si^ht it bears some resemblance. 

Spinoza held that a miracle is absolutely impossible, 
because it would be derogatory to the Deity to depart 
from the established laws of the universe,* an argu- 
ment which appears to be identical with that of Weg- 
scheider referred to by Professor Powell, "that the 
belief in miracles is inconsistent with the idea of an 
eternal Grod consistent with himselff 

Hume did not absolutely denv the possibility of a 
miraclC) but he denied its capability of being proved 
from testimony. With him tlie matter is simply a 
balancing of probabilities, and in his judgment it is 
always more probable that the testimony to a miracle 
la false, than that the ordinary course of nature has 
been deviated from.t 

Professor Powell does not, with Spinoza, presume 
to determine what it behoved God to do; nor, with 
Hume, does he trouble himself nicely to adjust the 
balance of probabilities. His reasoning is built upon 
analogy. He concludes peremptorily from the analogy 
of Gco'^s dealings in the material world in every instance 
in which His operations can be traced, from tne cosmos^ 
the order which pervades the universe, that a miracle 
which, according to his notion, is " a violation of the 
laws of matter, or an interruption of the course of phys- 
ical causes,"! is simply incredible. 

But it is this very notion of a miracle, unguardedly 
countenanced, it is true, in some instances, by writers 
of eminence, which makes his whole argument wide of 

* '* Hinc dariasiine sequitur, I^es natarsB uniTemles mem ease de* 
CfeU Dei, qu» ex necessitate et peifectione natursB diTinsB sequnntur. Si 
quid igitur in natnra conUngcret, quod ejus universalibus legibus repug- 
Baret, id decreto et intellectui et naturse divinse necessario etiam repugna- 
fet ; aut 81 quia statueret Deum aliquid contra leges natune agere, is simnl 
etiam oogeretur statuere, Deum contra suam naturam agere, quo nihil ab- 
iiirdlii8.'*--<SptiuKra, Tract, Huol. Polit., c. 6. 

J Essay, p. 114. X Hume's Essay, ** Of Miracles.'' 

Essay, p. 132. 
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Its mark, as it doea also that of Spinoaa, which in this 
respect agrees with it* 

A minicle, in the Scriptural notion of the word, ia 
a violation neither of the laws of matter, nor of anj 
other of the laws of nature. It is simply the intervention 
of a Being possessing, or endued with, superhuman 
power, — an interv'cntion, which, {hough it temporarily 
modifies, or suspends the operation of, the laws ordina- 
rily in operation in the world, is yet itself exercised in 
strict accordance with the law of that Being's nature, 
or superindmd nature, by whom it is exercised. 

It is true that Professor Powell distinctly acknowU 
edges that lower laws are continually held m restraint 
by higher, and quotes Dean Trench with approval as 
aflinning such to be the case.f But there is one clause 
in his quotation, the meaning of which, he confesses, is 
not clear to him, that, namely, in which "moral laws" 
are spoken of as " controlling physical." 

And this is precisely the point to which Professor 
Powell's philosophj*^ seems to have been incapable of 
reaching. His mind appears to have been so engrossed 
with the study of what is called natural science, his eye 
so exclusively fixed upon the material world around 
him, that he overlooked the fact, that the world con- 
tains other elements besides material, that it has other 
forces besides physical, and that as matter is perpetu- 
ally acted upon in all imaginable ways by those other 
forces, so the laws of matter are perpetually, not " vio- 
lated," but interfered with, mouldea, controlled, kept 
in check, as to their operation, by those forces. 

Tlie human will is the element, the action of whose 
disturbing force upon the material system around us 
comes most frequently or most stritingly under our 
notice. Man, in the exercise of his ordinary faculties, 
is perpetually interfering with, or moulding, or con- 
trolling the operation of those ordinary' laws of matter 
which are in exercise around him. lie does so if ho 
does but disturb one pebble in its state of rest, or stay 

* See Dean Trendi, " Notes on the Mlndefl," p. 16. 
t £«i7, p. 184. 
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the fall of another before it reaches the ground. He 
does 80 to a vastly greater extent when, by means of 
the appliances with which art, instructed by science, 
has fiunished him, he projects a ball to the distance of 
fimr or five miles, or constrains steam, or light, or elec- 
tricity, or chloroform to do his bidding. Still his 
doings are not miracles, because they do not extend be- 
yond the range of his unassisted powers. But are we 
sore that GK)d may jiot, on special occasions and for 
special ends, have endued some men with superhuman 
powers, by which the laws of the material world may 
be controlled to an extent beyond what could have been 
done by unassisted nature ? or that He may not have 
directed or permitted beings superior in might to man 
to exercise such powers ?^ Tnat He has done so, in 
sundry instances, ocripture afltens. What is there in 
the reason of things to make the affirmation incredible 
or even improbable ? To say that it is contrary to 
experience is to beg the whole question at issue. 

The fact is, once admit that there is a God, and even 
beings who have to do with this earth, inferior to God 
but superior in mi^ht to man, or admit that man him- 
self may, for special reasons, be endued with super- 
human power, and you grant that there are agents who 
have it in their power to interfere with or control the 
laws ordinarily in operation in the material world, so as 
to work miracles. 

Admit, further, that there may be an occasion calling 
for superhuman interference, — and such surely is the 
authentication of a revelation containing trutlis which 

* *' What degrees of powpr God may reasonablj be soppooed to have 
commmiicated to created beings, to subordin^ intelligences, to good or 
eril angels, is by no means easy for us to determine. Some things abso- 
hitdy impossible for men to effect, it is evident may easily be wi&in the 
natural powers of angels ; and some things beyond the power of inferior 
■aigels, may as- easily be supposed to be within the natoral power of others 
that are superior to them, and so on. So that excepting the original power ' 
of creating, which we cannot indeed conceiye communicated to things 
wbSch were themseWes created, we can hardly affirm with any certainty 
that sny particular effect, how great or miraculous socTer it may seem to 
«■» is beyond the power of all created beings In the tmlTene to haye pro- 
duced.*'— y9. CZoritf, E9idfnce9y p. 298. 
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it was of the utmost ooiiBe(|aenee for mia to loKnr bvt 
of which, except by revelation, he could know nothmffi 
— and the possibilitj is advanced to probability. We 
have, if wo may without irreverence use the nealhen 
pectus words in such connection, both a vindeo^ and • 
nodus dignus vindice. 

Such a revelation Christianitr professes to be. It 
professes to direct man towards tiie attainment of the 
true end of his being, to instruct l^m in th^ knowledge 
of Ood, and to teach iiim how to serve Ood aceeptabfy, • 
and it assures him (an assurance which he could not 
otherwise have had^ of the continuance of his ezialenoe 
in a future state of nappiness or misery after death, that 
happiness or misery depending upon his conduct nere* 
Underlying the information thus described are such 
truths as the incarnation, the death and passion, the 
resurrection, the ascension of the Son of G^, and the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, together with an account of 
the respective offices of both of these divine Persons in 
the economy of man's salvation. These are subjects to 
tlie knowledge of which unassisted human reason could 
by no possibility have attained, and yet that knowl- 
eoge, seeing that sundry most important duties grow 
out of the relationships involved,* cannot but be of the 
utmost consequence to us. 

If then it was not to have been expected ante* 
cedently (as who could have ventured to predict before- 
hand how God would deal thus in such a case ?) that 
Christianity, if true, would be attested by miracles, yet 
now that it does claim to have been so attested, tliere is 
sufficient reason apparent why it should have been so. 
Indeed, it seems inconceivable, how, without miracles, — 
including prophecy in tlie notion of a miracle, — ^it could 
anfficientJy have commended itself to men's belief I 
Who womd believe, or would be justified in believing, 
the great facts which constitute its substance, on the 
ipse dixit of an unaccredited teacher ? And how, ex- 
cept by miracles, could the first teacher be accredited t 
Paley, then, was fully warranted in the assertion which 

• See BuUflr^ «' Audogj,*' PL II. dL L p. 216, Qzfbid, 1880. 
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our author censures, that ^^ we cannot x^onceive a rerela- 
tion " — such a revelation of course as Christianity pro- 
fesses to be, a revelation of truths which transcend man's 
abilitv to discover, — " to be substantiated without mir* 
acles. * Other credentials, it is true, might be exhibited 
in addition to miracles, — and such it would be natural 
to look for, — ^but it seems impossible that miracles could 
be dispensed with. 

And in this respect Christianity is entirely consistent 
with itself. Had it made no appeal to miracles, its 
teacbin^, considering what the substance of its teaching 
10, coiQla scarcely have gained credit. Had its teaching 
been such as men might have attained to by their unas* 
sifited powers, suspicion might fairly have rested on its 
appeal to miracles. * 

Assuming, then, that iflias pleased God to make a 
revelation, such as Christianity claims to be, to man, 
what have we in the ordinary course of the world's 
mffairs analogous to it, on which to raise the conclusion 
that miracles are incredible, or even improbable ? The 
eaae is one entirely sui generis^ except in so far as it has 
associated with it other revelations, intimately connected 
with it, belonging to a former dispensation. As !^ 
Btttler remarks, — " Before we can have ground for rais- 
ing what can with propriety be called an argument 
from analogy, for or against revelation, consiaered as 
somewhat miracvlous,^^ — or, as it might be added with 
equal truth, for or against miracles, as authenticating a 
levelation, — " We must be acquainted with a similar or 
parallel case. But the history of some other world 
seemingly in like circumstances with our own is no 
more than a parallel case, and therefore nothing short 
of this can be so."t It follows, then, that the analogy 
of the ordinarv course of nature aflFords no sufficient 
m>und for douoting the reality of miracles said to have 
been wrought in attestation of a revelation which has 
nothing analogous to it in nature. The generalization 
which would conclude from thence that there can be no 

• tamj, p. 119. t Analogj, Ft il ch. il p. 387. 
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each thing as a mirade la an ofW'liaa^ ooe^ lavge aa 
is the indaction on which it resta. 

If it be urged that the reasoning which has beea 
employed hitherto does bat remove the question of 
prooabilitj or improbabilit;^, of credibility or incredibil* 
it J, a step farther back, — \iz. from the case of miradea 
to that of revdation in general, — ^this is granted ; but 
at the same time, he who thus compels us to go back 
with him ono step, must be content to go with us one 
step more. For before we can venture to affirm the 
improbability or incredibility of revelation generally, 
we ought to be sure that there are no truths easaitial to 
man to know, of which yet man cannot attain the knowK 
edge without supernatural instruction.* 

Professor PoweU, indficd, is not indisposed to ac- 
knowledge a revelation, provided it be not an external 
oncf And no doubt a revelation by internal illumina- 
tion is perfectly conceivable. Indeed Scripture recog- 
nises such a revelation repeatedly. But it is to be OD- 
served that if tliat revelation be a revelation of truths 
of which man could not by the exercise of his natural 
faculties have attained the knowledge, we have at once 
something which transcends nature, that is, in other 
words, a miracle, — not indeed a physical miracle, but a 
moral one. 

Let thus much suffice for the question of antecedent 

* That a rerelation is not antecedentlj improbable, would appear from 
the drciimataiioe that Socrates is represented by Plato as inUmating not 
oolj his belief in a fiitnre life, bat hi$ belie/ thai tome Divine communica- 
tion woM om day U made concerning it, — Dean Lyall^ Fropcedia Pro- 
pkitica, p. 166. 

f Compare " Order of Nature," p. 282 :— " Those who hare felt the 
greatest difficulty in admitting physical micacles, have no hesitation in ao- 
oqyting the assertion of any amount of purely tnoral and spiritual influ- 
ence, even to the extent of those exalted conditions of soul in which the 
fiiTOured and gifted disciple was enlightened by immediate disclosures of 
Dirine truth, or endowed with Internal eneigies and spiritual powers, be- 
jood the attainment or conception of the ordhiary human faculties : and 
theifltic reasoners hare held it more consonant with the Divine perfections 
lo influence mind than to disarrange matter.** — But man's moral and 
Bpirihul naturtf by all analogy^ must have its laws as well as his physical 
fM^iin. And a dtpartstrsfrom ths former is as truly a wwraeUi—oM truly 
i mfc' w rfit tupemaiurQl interference, — as a departure from the latter. 
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eredibiliiy or probability. But indeed, we are but feel- 
ing about in the dark while we are discussing such 
questions in a matter where we are, after all, so little 
competent to determine antecedently what is credible 
or probable, or are following out analo^es where we 
are so little competent to determine to wnat extent the 
analogies hold, or whether indeed they hold at all. 
GThe really important question is, as to the facta reputed 
to he mirdciUous. And it is surely inconsistent in those 
who lay so much stress, and justly so, on the necessity 
of weighing every fact which bears upon their theories 
in matters of science, summarily to override facts, when 
they do not accord with their theories in matters of 
rehgion. 

That theybcfe of the Christian history which are re- 
ported miraculous really did take place, rests, as has been 
often urged, upon such testimony as would be acc^ted 
a8 sufficient, and much more than sufficient, in all ordi- 
Darymatters. 

We are told, indeed, that testimony ^^ is, after all, 
but a second-hand assurance, a blind ^de ; that it ean 
avail nothing against reason ; " nay, tnat even our own 
senses may deceive us.* And it is very true that both 
testimony may mislead, and our senses may deceive. 
But these results depend upon the character of the tes- 
timony, and upon the condition in which our senses 
are, or the opportunities which they have for taking 
cognizance of that which comes under their notice. 
Testimony may he sufficiently established ; our senses 
may have sufficient certainty in their observations : and 
it is as much a law of our moral nature that we should 

8 lace reliance upon testimony when sufficiently estab- 
shed, and upon our senses, when they are not dis- 
ordered and at the same time have sufficient oppor- 
tunities of observinff, as it is a law of our physical 
nature that we should feel pain if wounded, or that we 
should fall if not supported. 

But then it is to be observed to what extent the re- 
port of testimony and the observation of our senses are 

• BHay, pp. 141, 143. 
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claimed. There are two dements to be eonddflnd- iti- 
u 'alleffed miraGle-— the fadL^ and the author of tibi 
fact; ful that is claimed for testimony, all lliaft.ia: 
claimed for the senses is, that they are competent t»- 
establish \!i\&fact ; as to the auihcr^ this point is to b« 
arrived at on other considerations. 

The reality, then, of the Christian miracles, so &r 
as the fact is concerned, rests, as has been said, on tha 
most ample testimony. They were wrought openly; 
in many instances before enemies. They were awwrte^ 
in the most public manner by those wno professed to 
haye been eye-witnesses of them, and tliat m the conn- 
try in which they were said to haye been wionriit, and 
while there were nimibers still liying who comd nave 
contradicted the assertion if false ; numbers, too, who 
had every disposition to contradict it, if they could haye 
done so with success : yet no contradiction that we 
know of was ever made. The enemies of Christianity^ 
— ^tliough they refused to acknowledge the finger of God 
in them, and so denied them to be miracles, or rather 
divine miracles^ — never denied the facts. They en- 
deavoured, indeed, to account for them ; but the yery 
circumstance of their doing so afforded the strongest 
testimony which they had it in their power to yield to 
their reality, as facts. 

It is true the prevalent belief in ma^c, and in the 
power of evil spirits and their sensible mterference in 
the world, made men more ready to believe reports of 
supernatural or superhuman occurrences than they 
might have been otherwise. Still, when every allow- 
ance has been made on this account, it is inconceivable 
that facts, such as the Christian miracles were affirmed 
to be, could have been accepted, asfactSy by enemies, 
who had every opportunity of testing them, and actu- 
ally did test them in some instances most rigorously, 
unless they had really taken place. 

And it is much to be observed that many of them 
Were of a kind respecting which, as far as the fact is 
^^cemed, it is incredible that deception could have 
^^en practised, or mistake or delusion haye occurred. 
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The walking upon the water, the instantaneons hnshing 
of a storm, the healing of a paralytic, the cleansing of a 
l<»>er, the ^ving of sight to the bund, the making whole 
of the maimed, the feeding of great, multitudes with a 
few loaves and fishes, the restoration of the dead to life 
in the presence of many witnesses, in one instance four 
days after death was «aid to have occurred, and when 
the grave had to be opened in which the body lay ; 
these are facts, which, however it may be pretended to 
aoooant for them, could not have gained credit unless 
they had actually taken place. 

And what is also especially worthy of note, they, 
together with the other Christian miracles, are not a 
/mOj and those isolated facts ; but a multitude which 
cohere together, and, like the several stones of an arch, 
mnlnallT support and strengthen one another. 

Of tnese facts the central one, — ^the key-stone, so to 
qieak, of the arch, — ^is our Lord's Besurrection. This 
rests independentlt/ on the strongest evidence, our Lord 
having been seen alive after His death many times and 
by many different persons, — ^in one instance " by above 
five hundred brethren at once," of whom, says St. Paul, 
retStanins to the circumstance, '' the greater part remain 
unto this present, but some are fallen asleep." But be- 
sides the independent evidence on which it rests, it is 
snstained on tne one side, by the manifold sicts and 
wonders, such as those above referred to, which our 
Lord did antecedently to His death ; on the other, by 
His ascension, and bv the descent of the Holy Spirit, — 
the former witnessea and attested by the eleven apos- 
tles, the latter manifested, not only bv the marvellous 
iroiks wrought by the apostles, and the gifts of i)ower 
bestowed largely through the laying on of their nands 
upon the first oiisciples, but also — ^wUJch is very much 
to be observed — by the moral change effected Doth in 
their own characters, and in the lives and conversations 
of those who received their testimony ; for this, though 
not a miracle physically, was at least a fact, and as 
soch, a witness to the reality of that gift of the Holy 
Spirit, which is represented as consequent upon our 
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Lord's aaenman, and by iriiieh nindm am Piidty 
hare been wron^t ..^ 

And to all these mnst be added another greatest 
most important fact, — ^that Christianitj made its wij ii| 
a world whose interests and prejudices were anmye4 
against it, avowedly from the very beginning appealing 
to the miracles of its Founder, and to the miracnloiia 
powers possessed and exercised by its first preacherai 
as well as by others to whom they impartea die fpiU 
For however men may now, while professing to accq>( 
Christianitv as of divine origin, attempt to ftliminatit 
the miracnlons element from its system, nothing eoold 
be farther frx>m the thoughts of its first preachers. ICiiir 
taicenly or not, they both bdieved and tan^t that mir- 
acles, especially that chief miracle, the Besurrection of 
its Founder, were part and parcel of Christianitv. And 
as they believed and taught, so their converts believed 
and confessed. And bom preachers and converts, in 
repeated instances, laid down their lives in proof of the 
sincerity of their convictions. 

It is of no avail to refer to the countless pretences 
to miraculous powers which have since been made, 
whether by heathens or Christians, as though these, as 
a matter of course, invalidated the Gospel miracles. 
Both the Gospel miracles and other alleged miracles are 
to be tried severally upon their own merits ; and if the 
facts alleged are established iipon sufficient evidence, 
they are to be received as facts : whether as miraculous 
facts or as divinely miraculous facts, is a subject for 
further consideration. At the same time, if there should 
be ground for believing, as doubtless there is, that many 
of the later miracles are spurious, this is no more than 
was to have been expected in the reason of things ; uo 
more than our IV)rd and Ilis apostles had prepared the 
Church to expect. And indeed, to a certain extent, 
such spurious miracles are even witnesses to the realitv 
of some miracles. For, as one has remarked who will 
not be suspected of an undue bias in this direction, " The 
innumerable forgeries of this sort which have been im- 
posed upon mankind in all ages are so far from weak- 
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ening the credibility of the Jewish and Christian miiv 
acles, that they strengthen it. For how could we ac- 
eoimt for a practice so universal of forging miracles for 
the support of false religions, if on some occasions they 
had not actually been wrought for the confiftnation of 
a true one t Or how is it possible that so many spurious 
copies should pass upon the world, without some genu* 
ine original Irom whence they were drawn, whose 
known existence and tried success might give an ap* 
pearance of probability to the counterfeit ? " * 

There can be no reasonable pretext, therefore, for 
denying the facts supposed to be miraculous in the Qobt 

CA historr. Nor, truly, does Professor Powell abso- 
tctly and in every instance deny the facts. It is only 
when no reasonable prospect of a solution upon lua 
own principleB offers itseli that he denies them. And 
Bvea then his denial is couched in such ambiguoua 
teraiB, that, if we had not a more explicit statement of 
him views elsewhere to guide us, it might be somewhat 
difficult to ascertain his precise meaning. 

Bat let us hear his own- account of the way in which 
he would deal with the Christian miracles. He is speak- 
hiff, indeed, of alleged miracles in general, but of course 
with hia eye speciiuly directed to those of the Gospel :-— 

''An alleged miracle can only be regarded in one of two 
ways ;— either (1^ abstractedly as a pliysical event, and there- 
Sire to be investigated by reason and physical evidence, and 
referred to physical causes, possibly to knovm causes, but at 
all events to some higher cause or law, if at present imknown ; 
it then ceases to be supernatural, yet still might be appealed 
to in Bupport of religious truths, especially as referring to the 
flteto of knowledge and apprehensions of the parties addressed 
in past ages ; or (2) as connected with rehgious doctrine, re- 
oahled in a sacred light, asserted on the authority of inspiration. 
Jjn this case it ceases to be capable of investigation by reason, 
or to own its dominion ; it is accepted on religious grounds, and 
can I4>peal only to the principle and influence of faith. Thus 
miraculous narratives become invested with the character of 
articles of £Euth, if they ])q accepted in a less positive and cer. 

• Middleton, quoted by Bp. Doii|^ ** Griteiloii," pp. 246, 2M. 
7 
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toinli^t» M requiring lome faqpeonmof jodipentMl^lWr 
nature and circumstances, or periiaps •• inTOtring mora irnhm 
of the parabolic or mythic chmcter ; or at any rate as reoelTi4 
in connexion with, and for the sake of the doctrine incill- 

cated.''* 

It appears then, that in the first place the faet of Um 
alleged miracle is to be subjected to a rigid Bcxntimj^ 
and if there be no apparent ^ond for rejecting it, wm 
are then to consider whether it is not capable <« being 
referred to some known phy9ical cause. 

K there is no such cause to which it can be referred^ 
still, — as no one can pretend to set bounda to natore^-^ 
it may reasonably be supposed that, if our kncnrl* 
ed^ were sufficientlj enlai^jed, we should be aUe to 
assign a cause, in accordance with the laws of natura^ 
— a natural cause as distinguished from a supernatural 
one ; and we may rest in that supposition. 

If, however, the character of the miracle, or pos- 
sibly the constitution of our own minds, be such, that 
we cannot bring ourselves to acquiescence in such a 
supposition, — then, as a last resource, — we must accept 
the narrative which contains the account of it, — suppoa- 
ing it to be one of the Scriptural narratives, — " as an 
article of faith," " on the authority of inspiration." 

In doing this, however, we must be content to re- 
gard the narrative " in a less positive and certain light, 
as requiring some suspension of judgment as to its na- 
ture and circumstances : " in other words, we must pre- 
sume that we have been mistaken in looking upon it as 
literally and historically true. And we must either 
leave it to " await its solution," without venturing to 
offer a solution of our o\^ti, receiving it " in connexion 
with, and for the sake of tlie doctrme inculcated," or 
we must have recourse to "ideology," and suppose 
that the narrative has " more or less of the parabolic or 
mythic character," or, as our author expresses himself 
elsewhere, is "of a designedly fictitious or poetical 
nature." f 

* Eanj, p. 142. 

t Compare ** Order of Nature," pp. 274, 276 :— " We haye adyerted 
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Ph>feB8or Powell is ingenionB in the method whicli 
he has devised for maintaining his theory. Other op- 
ponents of miracles have been content to rest their op- 
position each on a single principle ; Professor Powell 
tiBa a second and a third in reserve, if the one which he 
had first pnt forward fails. It is a matter of no little 
cUfficoltj m dealing with him to know, in the case of 
any particular miracle, the precise ground on which 
he is entrenching himself. At the same time, however, 
it is to be observed, that, as regards the Christian mir- 
acles, it is a matter of necessity that he who calls them 
m question must choose the principle on which he pro- 
poses to deny them, and adhere to it throughout. If, 
m instance, it be granted in any case that the narra- 
tiTe is a narrative of fact, though possibly of a fact 
wfaieh happened according to the ordinary course of 
nature, it is impossible to believe that others of the 

to tiw kind of examination wo should make of a mairelloas eTeni oocor- 
ring before oar ejes. The same critical scrutinj could not be applied to a 
marrdloas OTent recorded in history. But in general, if such an event be 
namled, especially as occurring in remote times, it would still become a 
&ir otyect of the oridcal historian to endeaTour to obtain, if possible, some 
ntiooal due to the interpretation of Uie alleged wonderful narratire. And 
in tiiis point of view, it is sometimes possible, that, under the supernatural 
laognage of a rude age, we may find some retl natural phenomenon truly 
itwrihgd aocording to the existii^ state of knowledge. 

** Bat marvels and prodigies, as such, are beyond the province of criti* 
ed biitory and sdenttfic knowledge ; they can only be brought within it 
■ Im , eiUier certainly or probably, brought within the domain of nature. 
Uit alaoft needless to add, in reference to any such historical narrative, 
tint il is of oourse presumed, as preliminary to all philosophical specula^ 
tioo, that we have carefully scrutinized the whole question of testimony 
tUd documentary authenticity, on purely archseological and critical grounds; 

** Bat in other cases, where sudi marvels may seem still more to mili* 
lole against all historical probability, and where attempts at explanation 
seem irrational, we may be led to prefer the supposition theU the narratwc 
iiwdf wa$ of a desiffneiBy Jietitious or poetical nature. And this altema- 
tite opens a wide and material field of inquiry, which can only be ade- 
qoalely entered upon by those who unite in an eminent degree the spirit 
of philosophic investigation with accturate critical, philological, and literary 
attuninents ; and which embraces the entire question of the origin anq 
propagation of those various forms of popular fiction which are, and have 
been & aU ages, so largely the expression of reugious ideas, and often ccm* 
vey, under a poetical or dramatized form, the exposition of an important 
moral or religious doctrine, and exemplify the remark, that parable and 
injth often Include more truth than Ustory.** 
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iiairativea are " of a designedly.fictitionB or poetical " 
character; and vire vfrmi, if it be primtcd ihat any of 
them arc deoignedly lictilious or poetical, it ta jmpos- 
aible to understand otliors afi narralivee of facts, Ttiey 
are all &o obviouely of one aud the game character thai 
thev must &laud or fall together, 

J. With regard to the theory which would attribntQ 
the Chri«tiaB miraolM to nataral causes : 

It iB not detued that some few of them, stripped <^ 
the circutagtances connected with iAcm, might admit 
of being explained without the ^opposition of special 
divine iutcrfereuce. But take iAoee circumslanoet int^ 
aaxtunt, and the natural at once " liftB iteelf up into 
the miraculous." * Tliat a piece of money, for eiani- 
ple, should bo found in a 6eh s mouth, is an oecorrence 
which might possibly happen in a natural way : bat 
add the coincidence that our rx>rd directed Peter to go 
to the sea and cast ia a hook and take the fish that 
should first come np, and told him that he shoald find 
in its mouth the very sum of money which he waa in 
want of for the particular occasion, and it Eeema impo^- 
nble to deny that " the finger of God " was in the wool* 
transaction. In like manner, that a sudden storm upon ' 
the sea of Galilee should speedily be allayed, is per<- 
haps not extraordinary ; but that when it was at its 
height, and the sailora were alarmed at the prospect of 
instant destruction, our Lord should rise np, ana speak 
the words " Peace, be still," and it should Rn^with die 
down and be succeeded by a great calm, — here waa a 
coincidence which cannot be believed to be fortnitoas. 
Those who witneesed it, at least, were deeply impressed 
vith the conTiction that there was an exercise of other 
than human agency : " Wliat manner of man," they ex< 
claimed, *' is this, that even the winds and the sea obey 
Himt"t 

But though some few of the miracles, apart from 
the eircomstances connected with them, might possi- 
bly be accounted for in a natural way, the great major- 
o the Knckc," P- U- 
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Hj vefbfle to be so dealt with. It is trae that a naiu- 
ralisUe constmction has been devised systematically for 
the whole of them ;* but that I may here use Profes- 
sor Powell's own words, f — "the immense multitude 
ci coincidences and combinations of circumstances and 
extraordinary occurrences, which it thus becomes neces- 
sary to suppose concentrated in one short period, pre- 
sents too complex a mass of hypotheses to furnish a real 
and satisfactory theory of the whole series of evangeli- 
eal miracles." 

If the theory will not answer for the whole series, 
it can be of little service in the case of the very few to 
which it might seem to admit of application, nor, when 
tia» abatement necessary to be made for the concomi- 
tant circumstances is taken into consideration, can it be 
of any service even for them. 

Frc^essor Powell, while implying that some of the 
facts of the Gospel narrative commonly described as 
Burades are in reality to be ascribed to natural causes, 
goes on to say that such " might still be appealed to in 
aopport of religious truth, especially as referring to the 
iti^ of knowleidge and apprehension of t£e parties ad- 
dressed in past a^ : " in other words, they might be 
dealt vrith on Scnleiermacher's principle, as relative 
miracles. 

Bat the boon thus offered is one which, even if 
iba solution suggested were acquiesced in, the whole 
tone ot the Gospel narrative would forbid us to accept. 
.Oor Lord constantly appealed to His miracles m real 
mireuieej as superhuman works, as testimonies borne 
to Him by His Father. Whatever therefore might have 
been the effect of such marvels flpon l^ose who deemed 
them to be of heaven, when indeed they were but of the 
earth, on us, to whom a deeper insight into nature had 
revealed their tme character, it womd only be to excite 
indignation and disgust. 

n it be urged, that the deeper insight into nature 
Mfltessed by our Lord and conmmnicated by Him to 
His apostles by which He and they wrought marvellous 

•BjFtaliH. t Oidir oT Kiftnit, p, SSS. 
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works, might fitly be *^ appealed to in aqpport of bbK* 
gious trutn," without impeachment of Hit or their aui* 
ceritv, inasmuch as the very pofiBcesion of it, in the age 
in which it was exercised, implied Buperhuman knowt 
edge, tliis truly is to grant the principle which we oon* 
teud for. Here is a miracle in the strictest sense of the 
word : not indeed 9k physical mirade, though it pno^noed 
physical effects, but somctliing whidi was above hnman 
ttty and above nature. 

But indeed we do but trifle while we speculate on 
such matters. With all the insight into nature to which 
modem science has introduced us, we are as far m- 
moved at this day as were the contemporaries of onr 
Lord and Ilis apostles from comprehending the means 
by wliich such works as those recorded in the New 
Testament are to be wrought. We can travel with 
such speed as almost to outstrip an arrow in its flight, 
wc can send a message over hundreds of miles in a few 
seconds, we can transfer an instantaneous likeness of 
ourselves or of the scene around us to paper with an 
exactness which no pencil could equal, we can cheat 

i)ain of its victims, we can weigh the eartli, we can 
bretell the eclipses of the sun and moon, and even of 
the satellites of other planets, — ^but we are as incapable 
of communicating instantaneous sight to the blind, 
hearing to the deaf, speech to the dumb, health to the 
sick, lire to the dead, or of doing any other of the mighty 
works ascribed to our Lord or His apostles, as was the 
simplest and most unlearned of those who witnessed 
them. 

2. The second theory which Professor Powell calls 
in to his aid is one, which, like the preceding, he is 
far from adopting universally. It is only when other 
methods fail, or when this has some special advantage 
to recommend it, that he has recourse to it. And even 
BO he appears to do so with some hesitation. The nar- 
rative, it is suggested, may ^' perhaps involve more or 
less of the parabolic or mythic character." It doubt- 
lest contains important instruction as symbolizing cer- 
tain truths, but it is not literally and historically true. 
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We mnst read it as we read the parable of Dives and 
Lazams, or that of the unjust steward. We must apply 
it as St. Paul has taught us to apply the history of 
Sarah and Hagar, only, it should be added, with tWn 
diflFerence, that whereas St. Paul's application was built 
upon the literal truth of the history, the theory under 
consideration rejects the literal truth and substitutes the 
mythic in its stead. 

To unfold on system the mythic or allegorical appli- 
cation of which the Scripture narratives may be thought 
capable, may serve as an exercise for ingenuity ; and 
this, in his coarse, ribald style, was the method pursued 
by Woolston in his assault upon the miracles. But that 
such application should be accepted, in suchwise as to 
exclude the literal and historical sense, by any sincere 
lover of truth, I do not say in all, but even in one of the 
narratiyes, is impossible/ Those nairatives bear every 
appearance of reality on their surface, and no skill or 
ingenuity can discover anything of a different character 
nndemeath the surface. The actors are real, the actions 
are real, the conversations, the discussions, which accom- 
pany or arise out of the actions, and the proceedings 
which result from them are reaL Let any one reM. 
over, for instance, the account of the raising of Lazams 
and of the measures taken by the Jews in conseouence 
of it, or of the giving of sight to the man who had been 
l>om blind and of the investigation instituted by our 
Lord's enemies into the reaUty of the miracle,* and he 
will rise from the perusal with the conviction that it is 
an insult to his understanding to ask him to allow a so- 
called ideological application to supplant the natural 
and obviQus meaning. And if this would be his feeling 
on reading one or two of the Gospel narratives, it 
would be so in a much greater and more intense decree 
on reading the whole of the historical books of the >t ew 
Testament with the subject speciallv kept in view. 

Woolston made laree and confident appeals to the 
Fathers in support of his system : ana it cannot be 
denied either tnat allegorizing was in much use in the 

• Jobaii. 
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earlj Church, or that it was carried to ezceat in too^ 
instances by individual Fathers. B«t of that ozmml 
reaching so far as occasionally to exdade the litafiu 
sense and to substitute an allc^rical in its stead* we 
have no instance till towards the middle of the fmid 
century. Origen set the example ; * and he was fid- 
lowed occasionally by men whose names carry greater 
weight than hi8.t Yet even Origen, in his work 
against Celsus, uniformly argues, as does Oelsns aiUo^ 
on the principle that the narratives of the Chiistiaa 
miracles are to be understood literallyi however they 
may admit or solicit an allegorical sense besides. He 
repeatedly appeals to the miracles as reaL not only 111 a 
general way, out with the specification of particular vot- 
stances ; such as the feeding of the multitudes wtth a 
few loaves and fishes, the thi^ several cases of the dead 
raised to life, the healing of the sick, the giving of siffht 
to the blind, and the enabling of the lame to walL:]^ 

• " Strong u th« appedte of the Fathera oerUioly wii on all tbeeo 
accounts for figures, I do not think any instance can be produced from 
those before Origen of the literal meaning of a passage of Scripture befaig^ 
eTaporated in the figurative. ... He is the firvt of the Fathers of whom 
il can be said, that he refines the fact away in tlie allegory : and even of 
him it can only be said under great restriction. 0rigen*s general notions 
upon this question seem to be most fairiy represented in his work against 
Celsus, — the soberest of his works, — Tiz. that we are to consider the nam^ 
tiTe of Scripture as haying an obvious sense, but that we are not to rest in 
the obvious ; nor, in interpreting the law, are we to begin and end with 
the letter : and in like manner, in contemplating the incidents related of 
Jesus, we shall not arrive at the spectacle of the truth in fhll, miless we 
are guided by the same rule.**— Pfo/«Mor Blunt, ''Onth$ riffhi urn of tk^ 
Marly Fathtn;' pp. 21S-*216. 

f " Sed etiam Hieronymum video tantum Jnaanfiflse, ut serfberet ad 
Kepodanum, in Epistola de yita Clericorum, Hlstoriam Davidis et Abisv 
Sonamitis flgmentnm esse de mimo vel Atellamirum ludicro, ri tequeris 
literam. ^WS^ ^®i^ ^>*> allegoristarum nugas, quibus, propter nonnulla 
vere typica in Sacra Scriptura, et alia quanlaro vel tropice prolata, vel am- 
b^^tt» intcrpretationis, magni alioqui viri, dum aliis prodesse Tolebant, 
mam ipsorum famam Uescrunt** — RoutK, Reliquia SaercBy tom. flL p. 4M. 

X Thus, e. g. (lib. i. p. 6, ed. Spenc.) he appeals to prophecy and 
miracles as evidences of Christianitv, in accordance with the Apoetlc*8 
words, 1 Cor. IL 4, ir &To9cf(fi vrtifiarot md Svrd^icvr, as he explains 

VM^rs, ftd^Jffru elf tA mpi rov Xmrrov* 9wfdfums M, hk fdt r^pmwrlmn 
IsMf^if Sf ff«nwvffiMurWor yrpumu «i2 iK voAAmt fiibr &\Aipr. lal iK reS 
hem 9k tBMhf irt tf^wioi wuph r9is icark t^ /to^Asi^ roS kiymf ihe9n. 
See alK> pp. 30, Si, S3, and lib. t pp. 90, S7, 88. 
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And in to doing he is bnt acting in oonfonnity with 
the principles of the earlier Fathers as well as of tibe 
aonnder part of the later. To whatever extent they 
might employ allegor7,*-4uid no donbt tiiej did in 
mtjij instances to a ^eat extent,-*-their rule was to 
make the literal and nistorical truth the basis of the 
allegoiT which they built upon it.* 

§• One other principle of solution is put forward by 
Ftofessor Powell. He is willing, in certain cases, to 
aooept the miracle ^^ on religious grounds," ^^ in conneo^ 
tion with and for the sake of the doctrine inculcated," 
«*--4» *^ an article of faith," not as a matter respecting 
which our senses can have any cognizance. 

If by this ho meant that there are certain miraculous 
/ae(9j which transcend our reason, but which neverthe« 
Uos we believe OBfacts^ on the authority of revelation. 
— «uch, for instance, as the incarnation of our Blessed 
Lord, — the principle is most sound, and every Christian 
will acquiesce in it cordially. Only it follows imme- 
diately, as has been already intimatea, that if it be con* 
eeded but in a single instance that a miracle has been 
wrought, the ground on which Professor Powell's grand 
obj ection to miracles rests is cut away from under hinu 
what has been in one instance may have been in 
others. There is no longer, even on his own principles, 

• '^Timo namque allesoriie fractas soavlter oarpitur, oum print per liis- 
tOfkm in TeriUtw radice aolidatur." — Qregary the Qreai, Ham. 40 tn 
JS^MMf ., quoted by Dean Trench, '* Notes on the Ifiradea,** p. 82. See alio 
St Angoatme, A Oiv, Deiy lib. xiiL c. 21, where, axumadyerUng ixpOB 
tiboM who would put an allegorioal intopretatlon on Gen. IL to the exdn* 
aka of the literal sense, he says : — ** Tanqnam nribiUa el eoiporaliA ills 
aon fnerint, sed intelligibiliam aignificandorom cansa eo modo dicta Tel 
icriptn shit. Quasi propterea non potuerit esse paradisus oorporalis, quia 
potest etlam qiirituaUs Intelligi : tanquam ideo non fVierint dun muUereii 
Agar ei Sara, et ex illis duo &i Abrahae, unus de andlla, unus de libera, 
qoia duo Testamenta in eis figurata didt apostolus ; aut ideo de nulla petra 
Mojse percuiiente aqua defluzetit, quia potest Ulio figurata significationo 
etiam Christos intelligi, eodem apoetolo dicente, * Petra autem erat Chria- 
tosb* " Then, after giving two different allegorical expositions of the do- 
scullion of Paradise, he adds:-^** Hec, et si qua alia commodius dici poa* 



de intelligendo spiritualiter Paradiso» nemhie prohibente dicsntVY 
dvntamenetiuius hiitoriis Taritas fidelisalms roram gestarum nairaHqM 
awftmandata credatttr,'*-*S#a also JH Qmmti stf X«(««m, lib. tUL «. 1« 
7* 
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any shadow of reason for maintaiDiDg that a miracle il 
antecedently and absolutely incredible. 

Whetlier tlie sense above referred to is that which 
Professor Powell really intends, is not easily to be col- 
lected from the work before os, Ilespeaks more plainly 
however in hia book " On the Order of Nature." And 
there it appears that while he professes to accept such 
miracles as tlio incarnation, the resurrection and the 
ascension, in what he calls a " spiritualized sense," " in 
connection with and for the soke of the doctrine incul- 
cated," he has the utmost rcpugnanco to receive them 
as physical facts. The truth jb,1io has already become 
convinced, on antecedent considerations, that there can 
be noiiuoh tliinij .'is ;i iniriicle ; niul rut cvi.>n iljc author- 
ity of the inspiration which be professes to accept ia of 
avail to shake his conviction. £ven while acknowledg- 
ing the namef he is at pains to deny the thing. 

Bat let ns hear bis own words : — 

" If we turn to the New Testament, and acknowledge in its 
later writinga, especially those of St. Paul, the fullest develop- 
ment of apmtoUc Christianity, we there find, in a very remark- 
able manner, that no reference is made to anv of the Gosi>el mir- 
acles, except only those epecially connected with the pergonal 
office and nature of Christ ; and evtn that are never ittsisled on 
in Iheir physical details, but toldy in their spiritual and doetrinal 
application. 

" Thns the Resurrection of Christ is emphatically dwelt 
upon, not in itt physical Utter, but in its doctrinal spirit ; not at 
a physiological phenomeman, but as the coroer-stone of Christian 
&ith and hope, — the tjrpe of spiritual life here, and the asbiir- 
ance of eternal life hereafter. . , . 

" So in hke maimer the transcendent mysteries of the in- 
camatioa and ascenmon are never tdhided to at all by Ike apos- 
tle* in a historical or material sense, but only as they arc in- 
volved in points of spiritual doctrine, and as objects of faith. . . . 

" And in this spiriliudized sense has the Chrislian Churtli 
in all ages acknowledged these divine mpteries and miracles, 
'not of sight but of faith ; '■ not expounded by science, but de- 
livered in tradiUoni^ formularies, celebrated in festivals and 
•olMunitiee by sacred ritee and symbols, embodied in the ciea- 
tiona of ait, and pnxiumed by duoal ^■""""^— ; through all 
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trbicih the spirit of faith adores the great mystery of godliness, 
— manifested in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels^ 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, receired 
up into glory." — Order of Nature, pp. 458—460. 

The whole drift of these remarks obyiously is to 
deny, if not in express words yet by implication, the 
rcadity of our Lord's incarnation, resurrection, and 
ascension in any physical sense.* 

The other miracles of the Gospel, it seems, are not 
even referred to in the later writings of the New Tes- 
tament. Had then the apostles, in " the fuller devel- 
opment of Christianity " to which they had attained, 
learnt to regard their earlier belief on this point as a 
delusion ? 

Even if it were true, however, that there is no 
reference in the Apostolic Epistles to the miracles of 
the Gospel, this would be no matter of surprise, unless 
(which requires to be shewn) the subject in any particu- 
lar instance required, or at all events suggested, the 
reference. The fact is, however, that there are occa- 
sional, though not frequent, references by the writers to 
their own miracles, and these distinctly as literal facts.t 
And if they spoke of their own miracles as such, we 
may be sure they would have had no hesitation, had the 
occasion required, in speaking of their Lord's miracles 
as such. 

* In oonfinnation of the construction which I have put upon Professor 
Powell^s words, I may refer to an article on the ** Essays and RcTiews,*' in 
the '' Edinboigh Review'' for April, 1861, in which the apologist, (for this 
ia really the character which the writer sustains,) after asserting that, 
though many parts of the Bible are confessedly figuratiye and panboUc, 
there still remain events, such as, above all others, our Lord's Resurre^ 
Hon, where the historic reality must be admitted, proceeds, — ** But our own 
aasuruice of this and of like occurrences far less important ought not to 
blind us to the, fact, that the very events and wonders, which to us are 
helps, to others are stumbling-blocks. And though we shrink from aban- 
doning any thing which to us seems necessary or true, yet we are bound to 
treat those who prefer to lean on other, and, as they think, more secure 
foundations, with the tenderness with whidi we cannot doubt they would 
have been treated by Him, to whom the craving for signs and wonders was 
a mark, not of love and fiuth, but of perverseness and unbelief." 

t See GaL iii. 6 ; Bom. xv. 18, 19 ; 2 Cor. xlL 12 ; Heb. 11 3, 4. The 
tnnaflguration and the voice from heaven are exprenly appealed to^ and 
tiiat.as stricUy litena and biatarioia fkts, 2 Pet L 16, 17. 
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The miracles, however, which are connected wiib 
onr Lord's Person and office are '^ never," we are told, 
^ insisted on in their physical details, but solely in their 
spiritual and doctrinal application." The resurrection, 
for instance, is ^^ emphatically dwelt upon, not in ita 
physical letter, but in its doctrinal spirit." 

One is at a loss to conceive how any one could 
make such an assertion as this, unless he thought bv its 
bold confidence to impose upon himself and overbear 
the reclamations of others. Most persons would rise 
from the perusal of the 15dx Chapter of the First Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians with the thorough conviction Uiat 
how much use soever the Apostle may make of our 
Lord's resurrection doctrinalfy, ho does most emphat- 
ically dwell upon it in its phmical letter. Its literal 
truth as a ^^ j}hy8iological phenomenon " is the very 
basis and substratum of all mat is said on the subject. 
It is implied throughout the whole of the Apostle's 
argument : " I delivered unto you first of all," says the 
Apostle, reminding the Corinthians of tlie doctrine 
wnich he had taught at Corinth, " that which I also 
received, how that Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures ; and that He was buried, and that lie 
rose agam the third day, according to the Scrii^turcs : 
and that He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve. 
After that, He was seen of above five hundred brethren 
at once. . . . After that. He was seen of James ; then 
of all the Apostles ; and last of all, He was seen of me 
also. . . . Now if Christ be preached that He rose from 
the dead, how say some among you that there is no 
resurrection of the dead ! But if there be no resurrec- 
tion of the dead, then is Christ not risen : and if Christ 
he not risen^ then is our preaching vain^ and your faith 
is also vain, Yea^ ana we are found false witnesses 
of God ; because we have testified of God that He raised 
up Christ : whom lie raisea not upy if so he that the 
dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, then is not 
Christ raised : and if Christ he not raised^ your faith is 
vain ; ye are yet in yov/r sins. Then they also which 
are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. * . . • JButnow 
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«r Chr%$l risen from the dead^ and leoame the firet^hUte 
^ them that deptJ* 

Will any one venture, after snch a passage as thi% 
to talk of a merely ^^ B{)iritnalized sense,^ as tnongh th^ 
resurrection of tne ^^ fullest development of apostolio 
Christianity" were of a different kind from that which 
was recognised on the very day on which the historj 
relates that it occurred, when our Lord shewed the afr* 
sembled disciples His hands and His feet, and bade 
them handle Him and see that His body was a real 
body, and by consequence His resurrection a real rea* 
urrection, literally and physically true ? 

It would be a waste of time to adduce farther proofii, 
whether as regards the resurrection, or the incarnation^ 
or the ascension, that whatever doctrinal instructiona 
the apostles might grc^ upon these great and cardinal 
troths, thev neither held nor taught any otiber faith re^ 
specting uiem than that which pervades the whole 
volume of the New Testament. They regarded them Otf 
faotej — ^^phyetoloffical phenomenay^ to use Professor 
Powell's phrase, — ^and tney denounced those who denied 
their literal trutby— whether by explaining them, aa 
Hymeneeus and x^hiletus did the resurrection, in a 
^^ spiritualized sense," or as the Doceta^ by attributing 
to our Lord a phantom body and denying that .He was 
really <^come in the flesh," — as heretics and anti- 
christs,* 

So much, then, for the several solutions which Pro- 
fessor Powell offers in explanation of the Christian 
miracles* I have endeavoured to shew of each in turn 
that it is wholly unsatisfactory. But, indeed, there ia 
no need of a laboured refutation. The simplest and the 
most convincing exposure of their uusatistactoriness ia 
that which each one may derive for himself froxa an 
attentive persual of the New Testament narratives. 
Let any candid person read the accounts there given, 
and, as he reads, ask himself from time to time, whether 
it is possible that there could be room for HhUion^ and 
that m so many and such various instances, so thai 

•'9 1te.tt.17} Wofaa)r.3^ 
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what he has been accustomod to regard ss facta were 
not facts ; or whether it is conceivalile that what waa 
done or happened can be accounted for, all the con- 
comitant ci re u instances boing considered, }y a reference 
to natural cauata ; or whether it can be believed that 
the writers of the Christian hooka could have intended 
thi?ir Darratives to be nnderstood, not as literally and 
hietorically true, but tmltf idiologtcdUy^ or in a " spirit- 
uaiized sense /" — if any one, on reading these accuiint^, 
should affirm that one or the other of these suppositions 
is orwUble, is conceivable, ia possible, he iniiat be be- 
yond the reach of argiiraent ; I know of no further con- 
sideration which would be likely to have weight with 
him. The difficol^, boweTer, is to prevail npon tlioae 
who have already oetemuned with themselves on ante- 
eedent grounds to reject the Christian miracles, to read 
the narratives of those miracles with any measure of 
oandonr. Hume owned that he had never read the 
New Testament with attention ;* and there is reason to 
fear that not a few of those who have arrived at con- 
olnsious similar to those of Hume, strengthen themselves 
in the same by a like disregard of that sacred Book 
and the witness which it bears. 

To gather up, then, what has been said thos far : — 
We have seen, 1st, that they who, on the ground of 
antecedent incredibility, are tor rejecting miracles sum- 
marily and without even entering into the question of 
evidence, have no warrant for snch a course; 2dly, 
that the real qnestion at issue is, What are tliB/aels of 
the case i and that, as regards the Christian miracles, 
there is the strongest reason for believing the facts, — 
while at the same time the solutions oncred by our 
anthor, when he would dispose of their claim to be re- 
cOf^ised as mirades, are wnolly nnsatisfactory. Being 
iacts, it is idle to speak of an aUe^rical or a " spiritu- 
alized " sense, such as shall exclude tho literal. And 
they are facts which it is impossible to account for by 
ft reference to causes ordinarily in operation. No such 
•olution is conceivable. They must be acknowledged 

• BoMnU'a Lift of JttmaBm, loL fl. p. IB, wL ISU. 
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to be beyond the power of man, and above nature : 
they must be accepted as Miracles. 

n. 

But it may still be a question, How far are miracles 
to be accepted as evidence for a divine revelation,— ^r, 
to confine the matter within narrower bounds, as evi- 
dence for Christianity ? This is Professor Powell's sec- 
ond consideration, tnough one, as has been already ob- 
served, which he might well have spared himself the 
labour of discussing, supposing tliat he had proved his 
point in the precedmg part of nis Essay. For to what 
purpose is it to discuss the value of the evidence afford- 
ed by miracles, if we are already persuaded that no 
such thing as a miracle was ever wrought ? As it is, 
indeed, *he does not so much discuss the question, as 
though it were one which admitted of debate, as ring a 
variety of changes upon the principle, which he con- 
ceives he has ^ready made good, of ^^ the universal 
order and constancy of natural causes." This being 
the case, whatever might be the evidential force of 
miracles, with those whose preconceived notions dis- 
posed them to acquiesce in them as miracles, to others, 
whom modem science has enlightened, it can be of no 
account 

But that principle, as we have seen, has not been 
established. And we may therefore proceed to discuss 
the question of the evidential force of miracles upon its 
own merits. 

And this question involves a previous one. By what 
tokens may miracles, acknowledged such, be proved to 
be from God t 

By many, indeed, such an inquiry would be thought 
superfluous, inasmuch as a miracle having once been 
granted to be real, there would seem no room for far- 
ther Question. The appeal to miracles, however, is 
one which has been repeatedly made bv rival sects in 
support of their respective claims : and though prob- 
ably enough without any foundation of truth to rest 
upon in the vast majority of cases, yet Scnpture, as 
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beings, enl as well as good, so it not leii dhtfoeHjr 
warns us that miracles, even real tniraelee it should 
seem, maj be wrought by the agency of such beings, 
God so permittiuff, where tiie wwkers are ctiI, whether 
finr the trial of m$ semuitB, or, judioiallj, for the jjjx^ 
ishment of those who wilftally bbnd themselTes againet 
the truth.* 

Iiet us see to what ertent the same Scripture affords 
us a test whereby we may tiy tfie miracles whether 
they are of Qod. 

^ If there arise among you a prophet or a dreanier 
of dreams, and givedi thee a sign or a wonder, and the 
sign or the wonder come to pass, whereof he spake 
unto thee, saying, £et us (fo qfter other ffodsj which thou 
hast not knoumj and let us serve them ; thou shalt not 
hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that dream- 
er of dreams : for the Lord your God proveth you, to 
Imow whether ye love the Lord your God with all your 
heart and with all your soul . . . And that prophet, or 
tiiat dreamer of dreams, shall be put to death ; because 
he hath spoken to turn you away from the Lord your 
God." t 

This, then, was the rule under the Old Testament : 
is miracle wrought, or pretended to be wrought, — and 
it mattered not which, — in support of a system opposed 
to the revelation already given^ was not to be hearkened 
to for an instant 

And it is much to be observed that a tacit reference 
to this rule pervades our Lord's intercourse with those 
who opposed his claims. That He did many miracles 
they could not and they did not attempt to deny. But 
they endeavoured to put him down summarily on the 
eround that His teaching was at variance with their 
law. While He, on the contrary, continually appealed 
to that law, bidding them search the Scriptures, for 
they testified of Him, and affirming, tiiat had they be- 

• S TheaL U, 9, fto. 8e« Oq4worUi*s "Int^eotatl Sjstem,'* p. V06 ; 
■nd CUfke*t " STidenoes of Natorf) and Ser^aled BeUgiaiL^ p. 80S. 
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fieved Hoses they would have believed Him, for he 
wrote of Him. 

Precisely similar^ it may be added, to the rule 
under the Old Testament, is the rule under the New : 
— ^'^ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits whether they are of Ooa : because many ^se 
prophets are gone out into the world. Hereby know 

Je we Spirit of God : Every spirit that confesseth that 
eeos Christ is come in the flesh is of Ood : and every 
apirU thai oonfeee^h not that Jesus Christ is come in 
Vu flesh is not of Ood?^ * " Though we or an angel 
from heaven preach any other Oc^pd unto you man 
thai which we have preached unto you, let him be ao- 
carsed^^f Here is the same test; and though mir- 
acles are not specified in connection with it, yet it is 
obviously designed to apply to whatsoever credentiais 
might M adduced, miracles in the number. No one 
is to be hearkened to, no, not for a moment, let him 
come with what pretensions he may, whose teaching 
eontravenes a revelatian already given. 

In what has been said thus far, it will be seen that 
the subject has been regarded from the point of view 
of those only who are already in possession of a divine 
revelation. If it be asked. How the case stands with 
those who have had no previous revelation to guide 
them } — ^It must be confessed that such persons are, so 
fiur, comparatively at a disadvantage. Still there are 
certain great prmciples of moral and religious truth 
written on men's consciences, though in many cases 
well-nigh obliterated, which, as far as they po, must 
serve to them instead of a precedent revelation. No 
miracle ought to be accepted by a heathen as divine, 
the object of which is to confirm a system of teaching 
plainly repumant to those principles. On the other 
Land, there being no anteceaent presumption on such 
grounds against the teaching, the appeal to miracles 
would be entitled to a candid and patient consider- 
ation. 

If the case, instead of being that of a heatheni were 
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that of an nnbellcver living in a Christian country, the 
only didurenco wonld be, that sncli a one would have 
tfie advantage of a traer and higher moral etandard to 
■ judge by, — the atandard, iianiely, which Itad been fui^ 
nished by that very revelation on which he was sitting 
in judgment, and of which he was unconsciously reaij- 
ing the hciiotit. 

And now we may see the extent to which the doc- 
trine is a test of iha miiaele. And it is hishly intpor- 
tant that we should have s right imdeiBtuiauig on this 
point, seeing that certain dicta, sach as that " the mir- 
acles prove the doctrines, and the doctrines approve the 
miracles," hare got into ourent nae, which, thoogh tbejr 
are perfectly true if taken rightly, often have an nn- 
sound sense pat upon them. 

The doctrine, then, taueht by hitn who appeals to 
miracles as a proof tiiat he has a commissioo from 
Gk>d, mnst itselt be tried by ths revelation, already given. 
Under the Old Testament dispensation, that doctrine 
would have been self-condemned, and the miracles to 
which it appealed together with it, which taught men 
to forsake the worship of the one living and true God. 
Under the New Testament, the case is the same where 
the doctrine denies that Jesus is the Christ, or contra* 
venes any other of the fundamental truths of the 60s- 
peL Where neither the Old Testament nor the New 
can be appealed to, then, and then only, must men be 
content with that standard of truth and morality, an 
imperfect one at beet, to which, by whatsoever means, 
those who know nothing or believe nothing of a pre- 
cedent revelation have attained. To appeal to any 
such standard, when the benefit of a precedent revela- 
tion is enjoved, would be as snperdnons as to light a 
candle in fiul sunshine. 

Professor Powell, after referring to such passages as 
those which have been above cited, and inferring most 
justly, "that the nnworthinees of the doctrine will 
discredit even the most distinctly alleged apparent 
miracles," adds, that the worthiness or nnwortmoees 
of Hie doctrine " appeals solely to oar moral jodg- 
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nent." * It does so, no donbt ; but then it is to onjr 
moral judgment, if we are abeadj in possession of a 
revelation, enlightened hy that revelcUton. Scripture 
distinctly recognises the standard of natural conscience, 
where men have no safer and truer guide, f But where 
they have, its language is, '' To the law and to the tee- 
tifnony: if they speak not according to this word^ it is 
leeause tnere is no light in them.^^ :|: 

It will be observed that the test referred to makes 
proof, not whether the facts in question are miracles or 
not, of any sort; — it is no test of that : — ^but whether 
they are divine miracles ; whether they are to be 
referred to God as their author, or to "the working 
of Satan," and are to be classed with those "signs 
and lying wonders" {ripara y^evSovs:)^ — not necessa- 
rily counterfeit miracles, but, m some cases possibly 
enough, real miracles, wrought for the upholdmg of a 
lie, — ^wherewith the Evil One is permitted to deceive 
those " who receive not the love of the truth that they 
may be saved." § 

It must be borne in mind, too, that the test referred 
to is, after all, but a negative test. It disproves in cer- 
tain cases ; it does not prove in any. It the doctrine 
taught contradicts a revelation already given, or, where 
tiiere is no precedent revelation, those great principles 
of truth and morality which are written on men's con- 
sciences, no works of wonder wrought in support of it 
are even to be admitted to a heanng : they are to be 
rejected summarily. But if the doctrine be in accord- 
ance with a revelation already given, or with those 
principles, it does not necessarily follow that the alleged 
miracles are divine or even real miracles ; these pomts 
are to be determined upon other considerations : but at 
least there is no reason, which there would have been 
otherwise, why they should not be admitted to be 
tried. 

To pass, however, from negative criteria to those of 
B positive description. 

• IBamj, p. 121. t Bom- iL 14, 16. t !«- ▼^ ^* 
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It may be gnmted, at the outset, that there is bo 
test M liich, talc^n singly, by itself, ia absolutely sufficient 
to Btanip an alleged miracle -with the seal of Ood. Bat 
yet, notwithstanding, there may be presumptions af- 
forded by Tarioufl considerations, and there may be 
concurrent circnmstances of such weight, that the joint 
result inay bo to place the matter oeyond quesdon. 
And it is important to remember that it is ^ suchjotni i 
residt, rather than by any Bingle test, that divine mirt | 
acles are to be ascertained. Though even so, Scriptoia 
warns ua that there is need of an honest and tmtlf 
loving heart, otherwiee the proofs afforded, he thoy 
what they may, will be fruitless. 

Of the presumptioDB referred to, one is supplied by 
the aUeged miracle iiaeif. Its character may be such, 
that, as it is inconceivable that it should have heeo 
wrought but by power more than human, so it is in- 
conceivable but tliat that power must have been divine. 
This was Nicodemns's condnsion drawn from the cluz^ 
acter of onr Lord's miracles : " We know that thou art 
a Teacher come from Qod, because no man can do these 
nuracles that Thon doest, except God be with him." 

Another presumption is worded by the character 
cf the Person by whom the aUeged miracle is wrought ; 
for thongb it is possible enongh for Satan to transform 
himself into an angel of light, and the world has had 
too many proofs that the teachers of false doctrine may 
he men of blameless lives, — (and troly it is this very 
circametaoce which, more ihsn. any other, has contrib- 
uted to the first establishment of heresies) — yet, doubt- 
less, if a man of sound judgment, whose word has never 
been falsified, whose life is eminently holy, claims to 
work miracles in attestation that he has a commission 
from God, and if there is nothing in the cliaracter of 
his teaching to invalidate his claim, bis integrity and 
truthfulness do afford a presumption that his claim is 
well founded. 

And the same may be sud of the doctrine taugfU, It 
is true, as I have observed above, that the test horded 
by the dootiine, eo for aa that test is abaolats and de- 
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caiTe, is negative, not poeitive ;— doctrine which is 
contrarj to a rerelation abeadj given being at once 
and smnmarilv conclusive against the claims of any 
miracles, or alleged miracles, to be regarded as divine ; 
bat doctrine which is not contrary to such revelation 
being not necessarily conclusive in their favour. Still 
a proof is one thing, a presumption is another. And 
if the doctrine, in attestation of whose divine origin 
miracles are alleged to have been wrought, be so emi* 
neoQtly holy, and inculcate truth and righteousness to 
Bach a degree, and carry on the face of it such an air 
of goodness that it is impossible to conceive that it 
should have proceeded from the Evil One, here alsow 
liowever there may be an absence of absolute proo^ 
Afire is surely presumptive evidence that the appeal 
iduch IB made is founded in truth. 
. One other presumption is afforded by the otyec^j tot 
which the miracle is said to have been wrought. If 
liiat object be trifling and apparentlv unworthy of the 
divine interference, or if the end could have been gained 
by natural means, then there is at once a presumption 
against the idea of a divine miracle. But if, on the 
oUier hand, the object be of grave importance, and 
anpeoially if there be no way apparent by which other- 
wise it could so well have oeen attained, there is here 
also a presumption that the miracle is frt>m Qod. 

Kow each and all of these presumptions are found 
in the case of our Lord's miracles. Those miracles car- 
ried what might well be thought a divine stamp upon 
their forefront: and tiiat stamp was recognised by 
those, who, as Kicodemus, brought with them candid 
and truth-loving hearts. Thev were commended, fur- 
ther, by the life and conversation of Him who wrought 
them, and bv His doctrine so entirely in accordance 
with that life and conversation ; and the object for 
which, as it is alleged, they were wrought was one, if 
any, eminently worthy of divine interference. 

Still, these are but presumptions,— only, be it ob- 
served, presumptions wnich mutually str^gthen and 
confirm one another. For, let it bo QQoaiwml for a 




momcot how the em would htm JttMd,- 1 , 
tiiKt one or man of them had been ^mating. "&',' fixr 
aiwnple, our Lord's mirEcles had been mieh u ve find 
■Uribatod to Hiio in KKne at the Apociy^hHl OoBpels, 
trifling, or maleTolent, or TindiotiTe, or in anj other 
way unworthy of Him who profeaaed to have eome 
forth from Ood ; or, the character of the miracles afford- 
ing no groond for remark, if the life and conTerBation 
of Him who wrought them, or the tendencr of Hig 
teaching, hod been exceptionable ; or, these aW being 
free from blame, if the object, for whidi it was ]no- 
feesed that the miisoles were wrong^t, had been ap- 
parently unworthy of the divine interfwenoe, — in any 
of these cases it is obviona how greatly the force of that 
presomptiTe evidence which thOT yield, now that th^ 
are combined, would have been unpaired, if not indeed 
destroyed altogether, 

But, besides these presumptions, there is another 
circumstance to bo taken into the account, of a much 
more substantive and determinate character. 

Prophecy, in foretelling the advent of the Messiah, 
had described the circumntances of His coming and the 
cl^aracteristicB by which He should be known. Among 
these characterifiticB it had intimated that He sbonld 
shew signs and wonders,* and it had even particular- 
ized some of these. It had foretold that " the eyes of 
the blind should be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
should be unstopped, tliat the lame man should leap 
as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb should sin?." f 
And such works " were held by the Jews to constitute 
the distinctive marks of the Messiah, according to the 
prophecies of their Scriptures," J There were intima- 
tions also, more or less distinct, of those still greater 
marvels wliich should circle round His person, — the 
Incarnation, the Besurrection, the Ascension, — and of 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon his followers. 

Now the works of Jesus and the other marvellous 
circumstances connected with Him accurately cOTTe> 

• See Dent zria IS— 98. 4 I*. xxxT. 5, S. 

t FraliBMatJ>(>mdl,"bnr,"p.iie. 
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nxmdad to these predictions and these intimations. 
And even where, as in some instances might be the 
case, the prophecies were obscure or of doubtful appli- 
cation, the works threw light back upon the propne- 
des, wliile at the same time the prophecies stamped 
the works as divine. 

It was with an evident though tacit reference to 
these prophecies,* that our Lord bade John's disciples, 
who nad been sent to Him with tlie question, " Art 
Thou lie that should come, or look we for another ? " 
return and tell their master what things they had seen 
and heard, (He had in their presence, as of set purpose, 
^ cured many of their infirmities and places, and of 
evil spirits ; and unto many that were blmd He had 

S'ven sight,") '^ How that the blind see, the lame wall^ 
e lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised, to the poor the Gospel is preached. And 
blessed is He, whosoever shall not be offended in 
me." t And in like manner His Besurrection was con- 
stantly appealed to, both by Himself prospectivelv, and 
by His apostles after the event, not only as a sign,— 
at was, in fact, the great and crowning sign,)— whereby 
He might be known as the true Messiah, but as a sign 
which the Scriptures had foretold. And the Churcn, 

* St Jerome, commentiDg upon Isa. xxxy. 6, 6, says, '* Quod, qumr 
qnam sigDorum magnitudine completum sit, cum Dominus loquebatur dUh 
ctpoUa Joamiifl qui ad eum missi fuerant, Euntes renuntiate Joamii qum 
andistls et Tidistis, &o., tamen qnotidie expletur in gentibus, quando qui 
prius csBci erant et in ligna ct lapides impingebant, yeritatis lumen a^^ 
dnnt,** Ac ; which is a distinct acknowledgment that, though the passage 
will bear a spiritual sense, yet primarily it is to be understood literally. 
And Origeni deals with the prophecy in a similar manner, interpreting it 
first litenlly of bodily cures, and then building upon the literal interpre- 
tation, though with something of an apology, a spiritual one : — ^*E7^ V 
dam|i* |jr, 8ri, Korii r^v 'Iiyo'ov hrayytKlea^, ol fidhjrol ical fui{ora ir«voi4- 
mw iff *Ii9^ovr oMnrw vtwoltiKtv* &cl yip iufotyorreu 6^Bo\/ao\ rv^dw 
r^ ^vxhvt K, T. X. — Cmitr, Ceh.y lib. ii. p. 88. To the same purpose Ter- 
tuUian, Ih JtUawrred. Camis^ c. 20. Justin Martyr, in the passage quoted 
below, Tiypho^ g 69, interprets the prophecy literally. 

t Luke Til 21—28. So St. Matthew represents Isa. liil 4 as fulfilled in 
our Lord's miracles of healing, Matt. vlii. 16, 17. And St. Peter refen to 
Joel il. 28, 29 as fulfilled in the outpouring of the Holy .Spirit on the apos- 
tiea andiboee who weie associated with them, Aets il. 16, Ac. 
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taking; np the very words of St. Paul,* and ineorpo- 
' rating them into her Creed, echoes on the eame teach- 
ing to this hour, declaring her belief, not only that 
" Christ rose again the third dar," but that He so rose 
" acoordinff to tke Scriptures." 

This correspondence between the Gospel miradeB 
and tlie prophecies w^-"*- *'n"*.^ld them was a criterion 
on which the early Cj"^ ters Iwd especial etrese, 

SB pruving those i i divine. It baa been 

tnily remarked thi ent belief in mapc, as 

it aflorded a Bubteri "- "nemiee of Christianity, 

by which they bqi when they were pressed 

with the argnmei. -pel miracles, so it made 

those who mnin ' istian cause more slow 

than ther ' lerwise to avail thcsn- 

selves of t — _, . they did avail them- 

selves of it without oesitanon ; and, when they did so, 
they were careful for the most part to couple their ap- 
peal to the miracles with an appeal to prophecy ; not 
merely to prophecy which described beforehand onr 
Lord's person, and character, and office, and the estab- 
lishment of His religion and its growth and increase, 
bnt also specifically to prophecy which foretold that He 
should work miracles, ana described the miracles which 
He should work-f Such a concurrence, it was justly 
• 1 Cor. IT. 4. 

t Tboi JoKin HutTr:— 'Dm St fi^ ru irmMti ^lur, TT tiAin tA 
rkv n^ ^lur KrjtiiMm Xftarir, Mpuwtr i^ iii«pAwur Srra, iurpit$ rljor^ 
If X'vBfivr tur^ua nvM|>/nu, ml Bj{w Bii tovts vOtr Omv tXraii tV 
imUtif/r 4*4 vanir^ufc, at rnt \ifiun narriams, iXAA rcU «ya^ 
tt it m i *fbr % yh*r9mt nr* iriyrtfr rtiHiimi, >ii ri ml jlif(i &f wpet^ 

■al ffuV, In Kfiffifin-, ^or^vmi. ...*£*») toTt tw ns^qrAr Plfittit 
(Cp^wr rpie^irvaviii^or, napayoifuiior, ymiiarm lii waftirt u , ml 
kitfoiiurtr, ml ttponiwrra nvB* riffw iral *5<nu' juAaidar, aol rttpobt 
irrytlfavra, ml ^Somifiow, im] kyrtviiitver, ml maupoiittrar li^irHii' 
T^ ft/Lirtptr Xpurrbv, jrol Arofr^fficopra, ml irryttpifui'oWf Kol tit obpor^t 
4npx<lM«™'i '- T. X. — Apol. I. g SO, 31. 

In hia Dialogue with Trjpfao, %69, he titea IsiL hit. 1— T la proof 
that our Lord'i miracles bad been loretold, uid then proceeds to sbeir the 
fulfilment of the pniphecj in Him : — -'Ot ml ir rf yirtt l/iir x-f^smu, 
ml Tell in TfnrSi nl nri iV vJan rmbi, ml n>*tit, ml x**^' 
Unrp, rhr fOr fcUu««U, lir H nl imjw, rir U ml Jy^, t£ X^ 
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vised, placed those miracles beyond the reach of cavil, 
amid afforded a conclusive proof that He whose mission 
was thus attested must have come from God. 

Our Lord's miracles, then, — and the same holds of 
the miracles of the apostles, — ^were, by all the tokens 
which have been mentioned, plainly proved to have 
inxx^eeded from God as their author. Kegatively, there 
was nothing in the teaching of those who wrought them 

drov woitiras * jcai rticpohs 9^ iinurrliiras icol Cv' iroHioxu, irol 8iA rw Hpywk 
if ua^wu robs rirrt tpras iufBp^ovs iirryimimi ainSw. 

And yet the author of the article above referred to on the ** Essays and 
BeYiewB," in the " Edinbuigh Review," says, " In the early ages of the 
Church, Justin Martyr in bis * Apology * rarely, if ever, appeals to the 
nfneles of the Gospel in proof of its divinity.*' It is not obvious which 
if Jvatm^ ** Apologies ^ is meant, nor why one of his works should be 
tii^ded out, when, besides the two ** Apologies," there is another equally 
i^Sogetic in its character, nor why he alone of the writers of ** the early 
■res of tiie Church " should be appealed to. It must be confessed that 
MtinVi appeals to the nurades are not iVequent ; but the passages whidi 
iMve been cited shew that he did not hesitate to appeal to Uiem when the 
oocasioii required, and that when he did, he did so in no faltering tone. 
Other passages to the like effect will be foimd in'** Trypho,** cc. 11, 85, and 
99. Bp. Kaye, in his analysis of the contents of the first ** Apology,** re- 
gvda Justin's appeal to miracles and prophecy as of suflScient prominence 
to have a separate bead allotted to it, — ** III. Direct aiguments in proof 
of the truth of Christianity drawn from miracles and prophecy y — Katfe^g 
JuHin Martyr J p. 13. 

To the same purpose as Justin, St Ireneeus writes, lib. ii. c zxxiL 
8 8, 4 : — El 9h leai rby KCptotf ^carraaivdAs rk roiavra WKovuKhfoi ^o-owrir, 
2rl T(k irpo^irriic& iauiyovT€S o^rovs, /| alfT&r hrM^ofitrf irdrra oSt»s wcpi 
tArov acal vpocip^dfoi, irol ytyopdyai fi«fiai»Sf irol abrhr fUyotf cTyai rhp Tihp 
rmfBtov, 

Origen, Canir, CeU,, lib. iL p. 87, ed. Spenc, expressly refers to Isa. 
xzxv. as fulfilled in our Lord's miraculous works: — ^'Oti ii\¥ ohf x^^Xohs 
ml rv^Ao^s ^^cfMCTcuo-c, (as Celsus had acknowledged, though he had spoken 
with a 6s liiut ^crrc of the miracles of raising Sie dead,) 9i^cp Xptcrrhv 
vinhv Kol XUiV 0COV yofti(ofi(¥f S^Aor rifiuf iarof ix rod ical /y irpo^fnTtlatf 
ytypdp$aif T6r9 hyoix^^orroi h^BaXfuA rv^X&v, k. r. X. See also Com. in 
ffatth., tom. xii 2. 

Lactantius, in like manner, appeals to the correspondence between our 
Lord's miracles and the prophecies which were fulfilled in them, as a crite- 
rion by which they might be known to be divine: — "Fecit mirabilia; 
magum putassemus, ut et vos nuncupatis, et Judsci tunc putavenint, si non 
ilia ipsa facturum Christum prophetae omnes uno spiritu pnedicassent.** 
Again, " Exinde maximas virtutes coepit operari, non prsesUgiis magicis, 
quae nihil veri ac solidi ostenlant, sed vi ac potestate coelesti, qusB jampri- 
dem prophetis nuntiantibus canebantur." — Lib. v. c. 8, and lib. iv. c. 16, 
In connexion with the latter passage he cites Isa. xxxv. See Dr. Ogilvie's 
Bampton Lectures, Serm. ii., and Appendix, pp. 248 — 266. 
8 
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wliich was oontniy either to the giect prineiplee of 
moral and religioua truth written on men's eonsejeneesi 
or to the revdation which God had previoasly giren. 
Poaitivel ji there was every presumption in their fisvonr, 
whether from the nature of the miradea themaeLTss, on 
from the character of those who wrought them, or tnua 
the tendency of their teaching, or from the object for 
which they were professedly wrought ; and, what was 
beyond these presumptions, there was a marked corre- 
spondence between them and the prophecies whid^ had 
foretold the signs by which the Christ ahould be faotown. 
There could w no doubt but that such works were to 
be ascribed to God. 

And as they were to be ascribed to Ood, so thej 
bore witness to those by whose instrumentality they 
were wrought, that they had a commission from Ghod. 
And as such they were repeatedly appealed to by 
them ; sometimes, as we have already seen, in con- 
junction with the prophecies which foretold them, at 
other times simply and absolutely, and without any 
such reference ; — " If I do not the works of My 
Father," said our Lord to the Jews, " believe Me noL 
But if I do, though ye believe not Me, believe the 
works : that ye may know and believe that the Father 
is in Me and I in Ilim." * And the apostles held the 
same language : — " Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved 
of God among you, by miracles and wonders and signs, 
which God did by Him in the midst of you, as ye your- 
selves also know, f And tlio miracles of the apostles 
are appealed to in similar terms, as proving that they 
also had a like commission : — " IIow shall we escape, if 
we neglect so great salvation ; which at the first began 
to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by 
them that heard Him ; God also bearing them witness, 
both with signs and wonders, and with divers miracles, 
and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to His will ? " j: 

• John X. 87, 88. So Matt xL 20—24, xU. 88—40 ; John u. 18—22, 
T. 83— 86, xiT. 11, XT. 24. 

t Acts ii. 22. So St. John xx. 80, 81 ; Acts t. 80, 82 ; x. 87—89. 

X Heb. U. 8, 4 ; so St HaA xil 20 ; Acts ir. 29—81, xiv. 8 ; Bom. xr. 
IS, 19; 2 Cor. xIL 12 ; GaL lit 5. 
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And 0n this appeal to miracles, both our Lord's and 
fluMe «f the apostles, the Chnrch of Christ was built up 
in the b^inning. True, miracles were not the only 
foundation on which the superstructure was raised ; 
but they were one of the foundations, and a very im- 
portant one, — so important, that, when we look back 
upon the Church's earliest history, it is impossible to 
conceive, how, without some foundation of the same or 
of like description, it could have been raised at all. 

For what are the facts which that history sets before 
us t — ^A few Jewish peasants ffo forth into the world, 
and declare everywhere that uiey have a conmiission 
from God to teach a religion diametricaUy opposed to 
the prejudices, the associations, the habits, the worldly 
interests of those to whom they address themselves, it 
it true, that this religion inculcates a morality so pure 
ioid exalted, that it cannot but commend itself to the 
nunds and consciences of such as are really in earnest 
in seeking to know and do what is right, though even 
so not without the admixture of some precepts which 
must seem foolishness in their eyes : but together with 
this, and inseparable from it, it contains assertions of 
tbe most improbable kind, and such as one would 
imagine the most credulous must revolt from. It 
affirms that the Son of God had become man ; that He 
had been bom into the world, not as a mighty prince, 
gunrounded with earthly pomp and splendour, but as 
an obscure Jewish peasant. It affirms, further, that ho 
had been regarded b;^ those of His countrymen whose 
learning and authority entitled them to the utmost 
deference, as an impostor ; that as such He had been 
delivered over by them to the Eoman Procurator and 
put to an ignominious death ; that He had come to life 
again, however, and after shewing Himself sundry 
times to those who had been His followers, had ascend- 
ed up to heaven in their presence ; that thence He will 
Game again at some future day to iudge the World, and 
that then all who ever lived will be summoned before 
Him, the dead raised from their craves, the living called 
from their occupations ; and mat He will award to 
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eyoy one his find aiid iirereran^le dettiirf acoordinff to 
his woilcB. Hub was the strance story which the int 
preachers of the Gk)6pel carried forth with them wher- 
erer they went. This was the very heart's core ci the 
religion which they taught, and for which they required 
men to abandon tne beuefs of their forefathers, without 
the faintest prospect of worldly advantage, but, on the 
contrary, with every reason to expect derision and ridi* 
cule, the loss of goods, the estnmgement of friends, 
even imprisonment and death. And the expectation 
was realized. Those who embraced it ^^ ligabantur, in- 
cludebantur, csedebantur, torquebantur, urebantur, la- 
niabantur, trucidabantur, et — multiplicabantur." * The 
religion in a brief space spread itself over the whole 
civilized world. Is it conceivable that it should have 
done so unless it had appealed, and had been able to 
make good the appeal, to superhuman attestations in 
proof of its divine origin ? As St. Au^stine forcibly 
urges, " You have two alternatives to choose between : 
eitner you must believe the miracles ; or you must be- 
lieve, what is itself a miracle, that the world was con- 
verted without miracles : " " Si miraculis non credatis, 
saltem huic miraculo credendum est, mundum sine 
miraculis fuisse conversum." f 

Yet we are told that this goodly fabric of the Chris- 
tian Church, whose existence at this day is none of the 
least of the proofs of the divine mission of its founder, 
was built up upon an unsound and insecure foundation : 

• S. August, De CiT. Dei, xxii. 6. 1. 

f De CiT. Dei, xxii. 8. 1. Origcn had urged the mme argument : — 

fUii0ilfidrmif iucovorras vo6s rh KoroXiWfiiy fihr rk wdrpta^ wapM^offBat 84 
Jirr^ KtMtmv rS»¥ fuxP* 9taf6rov t& to^wp ftaB^ifiara. — Contr. Celt., lib. 
1. p. 84. St Augustine, on another occasion, has the following striking 
passage referring to the miracle of our Lord's Resurrection : — *' Jam ergo 
tria sunt incredibilia, qu» tamen facta sunt Incredibilc est Christum 
resurrcxisse in came, et in caelum ascendisse cum came ; incrcdibile est 
mundum rem tam incredibile credidisse ; incredibile est homines, ignobiles, 
faifimos, paucissimos, imperitos, rem tam incrcdibilem tam efficacitcr mundo, 
et in illo etiam doctis, persuadere potuisse. Horum trium incredibilium 
primum nolunt isti, cum quibus agimus, credere ; secundum coguntur et 
Meniere ; quod non inveniuni unde ait iactqm al non credimt tertimn.** — 
J)9 Oht. JM^ IxiL 6. 
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--•^^Mirades which would be incredible noWy were not 
80 in the age and nnder the circumstances in which 
they are stated to have occurred." And the appeal to 
them, however cogent with those to whom it was ad- 
dressed in the first century, has lost its force in the 
nineteenth : nay, '^ it might not only have no effect, 
but even an injurious tendency if urged in the present 
age, and referring to what is at variance with existing 
acientific conceptions." * . 

It has been my endeavour to shew, in the preceding 
part of this Essav, how utterly groundless is the insin- 
uation which is nere cast upon me Christian miracles ; 
that aa their 'reality as facts, and facts not only super- 
human but divine, rests upon the most convincing 
|»t)ofs, so they are as surely to be believed now, with 
the full light of modem science streaming upon themi 
as they were believed in the age of comparative darkness 
in which they were wrought. But apart from this, — 
What, on the supposition referred to, becomes of the 
truthfulness of Him, who, as we have seen, rested Hia 
claim to be heard on the appeal to those miracles ? For 
it is undeniable that when our Lord did appeal to them, 
it was on the ground that they were mirahlesj superhu- 
man works, works wrought by the power of God, and 
indicating the finger of God, that the appeal was made. 

No, — ^if the appeal to miracles is not valid now, it 
was not valid when it was made by our Lord. And if 
it was not valid then, there was an insincerity in it, as 
made by Him, which communicates a taint to the 
whole of His teaching. It is of little consequence by 
what other arguments the cause of Christianity is 
sought to be sustained. We may admire much that we 
see in it ; but we can no longer regard it as a religion 
on which the seal of God is set. Tfiie great articles of 
its Creed must henceforth take their place among the 
myths and legends of men's invention. 

We cannot then, as reasonable men, we dare not as 
Christian men, make light of the argument from mir- 
acles, or even give it a subordinate place among the 
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Cbristian eridenoes. It mtj baTe been dwilt upon too 
•iclosively, md hare been pnahed into undue promi- 
nence in Bonie instances ; bnt that is only a reason why 
we should be especially on our goard, lest, by a change 
of fortune naturally enough to be expected, it shoiud 
be thrown into the back^und and unduly depressed 
in others.* 

Most true it is indeed, that miracles, thouj^h form- 
ing an important part of the evidence for Christianity, 
fiinn but a part But it is a part intimatdy connected 
with the other parts, and, together with prophecy^-^ 
both prophecy which receivM its fulfilment in our 
Lord's life and ministry, and pro;^ecy, in some in* 
stances uttered by our Lord and His apostles, which 
has been fulfilled subsequently, and is still being ful- 
filled, — so essentially underlyinj^ those other parts, that 
without it they have no sufficient foundation to rest 
upon. 

There is one portion indeed of the Christian evi- 
dence, and a most important one, which might seem, at 
first sight, to have little connexion with extern^ proofs, 
— ^the assurance, namely, which the Christian derives 
from his inner consciousness of the purifying, sanctify- 
ing, and ennobling influence of the Gospel upon ms 

* I tm not acquainted with Coleridge^a worics : bat, judging fVom the 
we which Professor Powell and others hare made of them, I cannot but 
think that he ^as in this respect, through dread of one extreme, ooa- 
tributed ** to thruat the pendulum badi with too Tiolent a swing" towards 
the opposite. And jet, in the context immediately connected with one of 
the passages quoted by Professor Powell, (Essay, p. 120,) I find him adding 
what shews that in reality nothing was farther from his own thoughts than 
tiie disparagement of the external evidences : — ** But most reidily do I 
admit, and most fervently do I contend, that the miracles worked by Christ, 
both OM miraelet and at fulJUmentt of prophecy^ both as siffus and as won- 
ders, made plain dUcovny^ and pa»€ unqwMtionable proof of Hit Divim 
diaraeter and OMthariijf ; that they were to the whole Jewish nation trut 
mmd appropriaU evideneet that He was indeed come who had promised and 
dedared to their forefathers, * Behold, your God will come with vengeance, 
even God with a recompeose ; He will come and save you.* / receive them 
m» proeft^ therefore^ ^ the tnUk of ewery word which He taught who %pat 
IRmmff the Word, anid as sure evidences of the final victory over d^ath, 
•ad of the life to oome, hi that they were manifestations of Him who said, 
^I stt tbs BesDrrectkM and the Li&» "---ulMii to J2^JC^^ 
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own heart and life. And the conviction produced by 
this afieurance, where the soul is thoroughly penetrated 
by the influence of Christ's religion, is such, as no argu- 
ments drawn exclusively from external considerations 
could have eflected. Tne Christian's answer, to those 
who might interrogate him respecting his belief, would 
be like that of the man who bad been bom blind, to 
whom our Lord had given the gift of sight, when ques- 
tioned about his Benefactor, — " Whether He be a sin- 
ner or no, I know not : one thing I know, that, whereas, 
I was blind, now I see.'' * 

But it is to be observed that this assurance comes 
mider the head of confirmation rather than of proot 
It does not precede, but follow, the reception of Chris- 
tianity. No one is susceptible of its force but he who 
18 already a believer. It rests therefore eventually on 
the same basis as that on which Christianity itself rests. 
And thus, though not directly, yet indirectly, it also is 
inseparably connected with the evidence afforded by 
miracles, however unconscious the person who is under 
its influence may be of the extent to which he is in- 
debted to that evidence. 

There are those whose happy lot it is to have been 
nurtured in the knowledge and love of Christ from their 
infancy, and never to have known a doubt. And there 

* John ix. 25. They are words deeeiring to be well weighed and pon- 
dered, which were written, on the review of a long life, by one who had 
bad large experience in dealing with other men*8 consciences, and had been 
a dote obaerrer of his own : — ** I am now more apprehensive than hereto- 
fore of the necessity of well grounding men in their religion, and especially 
of the witness of the indwelling Spirit. For I more sensibly perceive thai 
the ^rit is the great witness for Christ and Christianity to the worid. 
And though the folly of fanatics long tempted me to overlook the strength 
of this testimony while they placed it in certain internal affections or en- 
Ansiastic inspiration, yet now I see that the Holy Ghost is in another man- 
ner the witness of Christ and His agent in the world. The Spirit in the 
prophets was His first witness ; and the Spirit by miracles was the second ; 
and the Spirit by renovation, sanctification, and illomination, and consola- 
tion, assimilating the soul to Christ and heaven, is the continued witness to 
aD true believers. . . . And therefore ungodly persons have a great disad- 
vantage in their resisting temptations to unbelief; and it is no wonder if 
CSirist be a stumbling-blodt to the Jews, and to the Gentiles foolishneaa.* 
-^Rithard Baxter^Narmtive of hi$ Li^e and 21mm, in WardntmrUCt 
Eed, Biog.f Ist ed., ToL t. p. M8. 
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are those who once did donbt^ but have been oonvinced 
by the force of the Christian evidences, and doubt no 
longer. These, as far as their personal belief is con- 
cenicil, have no need to resort to the argument from 
miracles. But then it is because thej have advanced to 
a higher stage, and thej have no occasion for the steps 
by which that stage is to be reached. 

It was to such persons that the Apostolic Epistles 
were addressed ; and the appeal, consequently, was no 
longer, as doubtless it had oeen before their conver- 
sion, ^^ to outward testimony or logical argument, but 
to spiritual assurances." * it was of such persons that 
St. Chrysostom spoke when he said, in words which 
Professor Powell quotes, " If you are a believer as you 
ought to be, and love Christ as you ought to love TTim, 
you have no need of miracles." f 

But there arc others, who stand on diflferent ground. 
Tliey, it may be, have never yet believed, or they may 
have had doubts and difficulties suggested to them, 
whether from within or from without, which affect the 
very foundations of the faith ; while, at the same time, 
they are not sufficiently advaiuced in religion to be con- 
scious of the force of those internal evidences which have 
been referred to. To such persons the evidence afforded 
by miracles is of pressing urgency ; and he who would 
disparage it and teach tiiem to regard it as of little or 
no account, is so far a hindercr of their faith and of 
their salvation. They are like men struggling for life 
amid the waves, and he is snatching from their grasp 
that plank on which they mi^ht have buoyed tliem- 
selvcs up and have escaped, bidding them meanwhile, 
as tliough in cruel mockery, lay hold on another, which, 
however serviceable it might prove to them hereafter, 
is at present beyond their reach. 

* Esaaj, p. 124. 

f St. ChiTBoetom, Horn. 23 (aL 24) in S. Joan., quoted by Profeasor 
Powell, p. 128. 
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\^N'umerous writers have criticized the ^^ Essay on the Nch 
iional Churchy" praising the style or blaming the preliminary 
tone, marking inaccuracies or deprecating tenden- ^°^ 
cieSy without examining its subject. It can matter little^ however, to 
the world at large, whether the writer of that Essay be as eloquent^ 
or rash, or obscure, or heterodox, as his various critics have shewn, 
Bui with his subject-matter we must all be concerned ; to thai 
ihtrefore the ensuing papers will be given. 

It M not here proposed to offer what has been termed a " couH' 
ter-es8ay,^* which might be regarded as a merely literary prolih 
sion ; but to attempt a real discussion of a practical maUer,*'\ 

§ 1. Theories of National Religion in England, 

The Church of England still bears the name which 
she has borne for a thousand years, " the "^""J^j^m!?* 
National Church." The Acts of Uniform- spefman, a. p. 
ity now assert for her in the Statute-book, ^' ^o?i.'^*'*^ 

* For many minor details, and for the examination of most of Mr. 
Wilson^s incidental statements, the reader may be referred to a work en- 
titled *' The Reviewers Reviewed and the Essayists Criticixed," pubUalied 
by J. H. and Jas. Parker, Oxford and Londoo. 
8» 
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M really as they did in 166S, or 1659^— as really aa 
Tk» MUM or synods had done it ten centariea bewer— 
chnitkh .» a National position ; and even m the pop* 
nlar mind the belief of that ** Nationality " yet lingers, 
tiiOQgh with growing indistinctness. It is not now the 
idea of the €Jfut>line or of the Elizabethan timeS| still less 
of the pre-Beformation period ; it is not the idea of even 
fifty years ago. The name remains, while the reality 
has ^p'eatly changed, more than once. We are even 
now in a period ot transition. 

Time was when the decisions of onr '^National 
Church " in synod, confirmed at Borne, bound eyeiT 
pr^R«fonnatioii subject of the realm. The theorv on which 
'"u^b^.^*^ our ancestors then proceeded was £o- 
wmjMtt^ii.»nd clesiastical ; the unity compulsory, and 
H^nry*!!. «id therefore co-extensive with tne nation. — 
^**S^* Disputes as to Investiture, the Constitu- 
^Richard m^^ tions of Clarendon, tlie Great Charter, the 
Statutes of Provisors, and Prsemunire, are the practi- 
cal witnesses against it from age to age : but, \i^iile it 
lasted, doubtless it had conscientiousness, if not of the 
Todorftnrm. highest type. — Again, time was when the 
king, as head or the State, commanded the Beligion of 
the whole people. The theory was Political: to dis- 
pute tlie spiritual Supremacy of the Crown was " high 
a6Hen. viu.0.8. trcason," and the penalty was sternly in- 
1 Moiy, c. L •. 6. flicted, whether the offender had the grace 
of a Fisher or tlie dignity of a More. Bat the theory 
came to an end ; and that very soon ; for it revolted 
the conscience of the majority in England, of more 
than a majority in Scotland, and of the whole of Ireland. 
Gradually within a hundred years, the resolute Eoval 
assumption, that the whole nation must follow the 
conscience of the sovereign, perished, and the clay, 
the stone, and the iron, of the great image of Tudor 
Supremacy that had been set up, could no more cohere. 
Henceforth Religious Unity seemed hopelessly 
broken. Between the days of Edward VL and Charles 
Tnoaitiaii form. 11. a fundamental change had taken place 
in the sentiments and feelings of Ihose who formed the 
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lower Btratnm of the Britifih people. They had been 
Bonuuii and thej had become Puritan. A it* oeecdon ; 
change scarcely less vital had come over the higher 
classes of the nation. At the Beformation, the rich 
(and they who sought to be richj were progressive and 
proteetant; at the Restoration tney were conservative, 
and hierarchical. The sympathies of both classes haa 
been reversed in one century : but an effort was still 
to be made to gather together once more, if not to 
nnite, the dissolved elements of society. When the 
time for this effort arrived, let us mark how it was 
attempted. 

To do this we must revert to those theories of the 
past on which, in some form, the Restoration had to 
fall back. Of course the old pre-Reformation views 
were not to be thought of. The bare dread of a pos- 
sible return to Romanism, a few years iui»terReviT»i; 
later, overthrew the dynasty which nad been restored. 
Some modification of the old Tudorism seemed to be 
all that remained practicable. Among her sons, the 
Ohurch (notwithstanding her great names) had " none 
to guide," no great ecclesiastic. Sancrofl and his 
breturen had been taught in the school of Andrewes and 
Laud, who had strained the Regale to the utmost ; 
the former against Rome, the latter against both Rome 
and Geneva. The great divines of the Restoration, as 
if hopeless of ascertaining the limits of lawful State* 
interference with Religion, indistinctly acquiesced in 
political intervention, thankful that it happened on the 
whole to be orthodox. The Tudor theory. And ohancter. 
in all its transitions, had preserved a vague adherence 
to the distinction inherently existing between the 
•* spiritualfT " and " temporalty ** of the nation, and reo- 
o^ised alike by the Constitution and by the popular in- 
stincts. To this. Churchmen and Statesmen alike re- 
curred; and though the practical compromise to be 
attempted might involve some theological surrenders, it 
aeemea actuiuly inevitable. 

No doubt mdeed the original Tudor spirit urmd 
Boyal Aathoritjj as the ground of the Nation's nitli. 
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ConTocatioDi (under an unjust prBmanire») while reallj 
Htnr vm ud ffivinff up aU to the kin^, had still feebly 
warthMB. intended to assert a principle when the 
words ^^ quantom per Chbutx legem licet^' were added 
by the Lower House. But the conscience of the people 
retained, far more faithfolly, the hieh principle so im- 
plied ; and, as we know, vmdicatea it severely at last 
xuxBbeUuui tatau — ^Elizabeth saw the fatal defect of her 
father's spiritual claim, declined the title of ^^Head 
The 'JB^ „ of the Churdi " worn by her three pre- 
'^gTmop!''' decessors, (of which it had been treason 
to ^^ deprive " her,) and nesitated to proceed as her fiir 
ther had done, by ^^ Bo^al Commission," to reform the 
k. D. U71. Ecclesiastical Constitution. She sought, 
and yet feared, to supply by Convocation a Spiritual 
sanction to her religious government ; and there she 
A. o. 1004. paused. — So, too. King James L had his 

Snod and his canons ; and Charles L had his ; but the 
eory of " the spiritualty " remained still uncertain. — 

A. D. 1640. And such was the modification of '^ Su* 
premacy " taken up and revived in 1662, to last in its 
vigour little more tlian twenty years. 

It was not (as has been intimated) that the Church- 
Bettontion form, men or the politicians of the Kestoration 
proceeded on a defined theory. Necessities of state 
seem often to oblige measures of which men consider 
not at first the intellectual or moral ^ound. But it 
was resolved at all events that the Keligion of the 
country should be " National ; " and, in forgetfulness 
of the changed conditions of the whole case, men fell 
back as far as they could on the ideas of the previous 
Protestant reigns. To the Boyal Supremacy and the 
sanction of Convocation, they added, more stringently, 

A. D. 1601 the authority of Parliament ; and tlie 
" Act of Uniformity '' was the result But " canons " 
never followed. 

The short-lived hope that the Nation miffht hence- 
forth be ^^ of one language and of one speech " in Be- 
ligion, finaUy perished in 1688. The <^Act of ToV 
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eration" fonnallj registered the fact, iwintammd 
that henceforth^ whatever the " National ^**^» o. i. a. la. 
Church" might mean, it did not imphr Beligiona 
Unity. The condition of Scotland and Ireland only 
confirmed the same general conclusion. On what 
terms the Government and the Church should go on 
together, remained once more to be seen. 

The Sixth section of the "Toleration Act" preserved 
the temporalities of the Church from all ReTointionfonn. 
invasion ; and a Tudor subterfuge was tiniformitv «- 
thus again introduced, that ecclesiastical rested 
proper^ and ecclesiastical duties need not be co-exten- 
sive. — ^In 1717 the action of " the Spiritualty," the Con- 
vocation, was suppressed. It was natu- The "Spiritdki- 
rally the next step.— Every act of legisla- {r^conl^^S 
tion for the ensuing himdred ^ears, which "iMpended. 
touched on ecclesiastical aflairs at all, attenuated the 
eonnexion between the Church and the State ; till in 
1828 it was not deemed necessary even » oeo. iv. e. 17. 
for members of the Church to submit to the " test " of 
being Communicants. Then came the admission of the 
Soman Catholics to Parliament; and the legislation 
of tlie next thirty years formally abolished ,. ^^^}^T^ reitrio- 
all that remained of the coercive Disci- " Nationality/* 
pline of Courts Ecclesiastical, — (which on Ash-Wed- 
n^ay is still deplored !) Tlie " National," or quasi- 
national, position being gradually restricted, the law 
still sought to dictate in some instances the Doctrine 
to be believed within the ^^Establishment;" and in 
aome, actually impinged on the most sacred convic- 
tions of all who had accepted the teach- (TheDiTorceUw.> 
iog of the Prayer-book as not simply " authorized by 
statute," but actually true. 

Can it be thought surprising, that the design is 
now at length distinctly avowed, by a ^'TP^^ilfJi' 
considerable party in the otate, to bring um.^ 
to a conclusion what seems to it a struggle for no in- 
telligible principle on the side of the Church? — ^and 
which is thought to involve the progress of liberty for 
the people ! 
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It is easy, periispi, to Mby at Wb look badL titet 
when nonconfiomiitf was tolerated br the Aet of W11* 
ttam and Mair, it was the CSinroh's onty, belieTing ia 

xirtnvpMk ner old positioni to have consolidated in 
ereiT parish some Discipline for her body, as a Spirit- 
nal Commnnity; The temptation was great, no dottbt| 
to accept all Englishmen as Chnrchmen still, nnlees 
fonhiUIy joined to some external congregation. It 
swelled the Church's numbers for the time, and seemed 
to give, that which had been her snare before, politicsl 
strength ; bnt it hopelessly, broke down the conscience 
of her laity to the worldliest level, and conduced to all 
the secularism which followed ; led to the too frequent 
profanation of the most sacred oflSces of the Ohurch 
without enquiry, and at length even without reluo- 
tance ; and almost to the loss of the idea (in our times) 
among the multitude, that the ** National Church'^ 
ever had a Cbeed higher than human laws could give. 

It is impossible to re^et that, at such a crisis ds 

Pr««ntcriii». this to wliicli WO have now come, atten- 
tion should be earnestly called to the question. What 
shall be the future relation between the State and the 
Church, between Politics and Religion, — must we not 
say, between Civilization and Christianity ? Men who 
are termed " practical " are in the habit of thinking 
that they can go on without a theory. Half thinkers 
perhaps generally do so. They are forgetful, or un- 
aware, that a course of action always implies a prin- 
ciple, avowed or unavowed. The many will sometimes 
bear with action, while unprepared to admit its real 
basis. But conscience and act refuse to be for ever 
separate. Men speak out at length, and say that 

Some theory which their couduct hss all alonff been 

iDcviubie. meaning. .What is seen to bo an hypoc- 
risy, perishes at last. It is this which the present gen- 
eration is witnessing, not only in our own country, but 
in all Europe. 

And now we seem to be met by two classes of 
" Ago^BDim" thinkers — ^those who would abolish, and 

those who would fundamentally remodel, 
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die Kational profession of Jleligion. Hitherto it has 
been rouffhlj assumed bj all parties among ns, that 
Seligion has chiefly to deal with the future world, and 
policy with the present, and that their mutual action 
and relation arise from those mixed questions, both 
ethical and social, which affect in different ways both 
Uie *^ life which now is and that which is to come.'' 
1^ is no longer a common assumption. There are 
tiboae who would entirely separate the spiritual and 
the secnlar ; and others who would identify them, on 
the Dagan principle, that religion, like morals, is, as 
M. (5omte would say, " a phase of humanity." 

The " Abolitionists " have scarcely at present any 
philosophy; but they would bo content, AboiitioninnhM 
apparently, that the State should stumble «* pwio«opby. 
on, with no hypothesis, practically assuming the non^ 
existence of all questions of a future life. They must 
know, indeed, that these questions will still be smoul- 
dering, and often dangerously, in the individual breasts 
of mUlions ; but they would risk a total ignoring of 
them by the politicians. They point to the American 
Bepublic as a State successfully constituted without 
a recognised Beligion ; which is not only a premature 
boast, out in other respects ill serves their argument. 
The most recent act, for example, of the American 
President, Mr. Lincoln, by which he appoints a day 
of " National Humiliation, Prayer, and Fasting," is a 
clear invasion of the principles which demana entire 
separation of religion and politics ; and it will bo re* 
^vded by perhaps a majority of Americans as insult- 
iDff to their convictions and inconsistent with their 
political professions. — But, indeed, before we can listen 
to the Abolitionists at all, as teachers of a Civilization 
of the future, we have a right to call on them to give 
some account of the past Are all the eifbrts of fifteen 
centuries to adapt Christianity to the nations of Europe, 
for instance, to be supposed to tend to nothing ? Is 
there no phalosophy of all this history } Does it be* 
long to no law of human progress f — n they maintain 
this, very few at present will xollow them. 
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Oar primaiT concern ip, mt all erentft^widi fhoM 
who would make Beligion a branch of x^olitic8| and 
leave indeterminate all aoestions of a poesible fhtnre. 

The followers of M. Comte in France and America 

Tbe tatter m conceive that they have worked out what. 
^^^^ta!^ thej term a ^ FositiYe Beligion," from 
which thej have ^^ eliminated CatholiciBm;" and Uiej' 
dalm adherents in our own country among all those 
who would in like numner withdraw the Creeds from 
the religion of Christendom, and criticize the Bible on 
the same level as all other literature. Thej speak with 
confidence of the growth of their principles among the 
educated classes of our country ; m them they discern 
(can it be said untruly ?) a daily increasing disincli- 
nation to every dogma, and a reduction of every doc- 
trine once thought sacred to tlie level of an opinion. 
Beligion (as Christians have thus far received it any- 
where) is more and more remitted to the region of spe- 
culation ; and it is regarded as the extreme of unchari- 
tableness to suspect the future safety of any man, on 
account of his creed. It is obvious, too, to observe 
that some theories which have sprung up independent- 
ly among ourselves of late, — sucli as " Christian Social- 
•*chiistfan So- ism," and what has been termed '^ Essay- 
2JSS>'phllJS" ism,"— so far harmonize with the " Posi- 
of Posiuvfim. tivism" of M. Comte as to aim, on prin- 
ciple, to divert attention from the distinctive hope of 
" salvation " hereafter, and direct it to the primary con- 
sideration of the aifairs and duties of this world.* 

It is to this class of theories we have now to address 
ourselves. Few Churchmen, and indeed few tbought- 
Bot th^lSt*iS. ^^ politicians, can be supposed as yet to 
aeduta duger. have Sympathy with the plans of those 
who would abolish all National profession of Chris- 
tianity. Our immediate attention belongs to otliers; 
who would still retain a '' National Church" in name, 
' but in truth deliberately set aside all its supernatural 
claims, and gradually abate every portion of our Bible 

* Enaj, p. 196. 
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aad Prayer-book, according as the level of popular 
feeling sinks lower and lower. 

The proposition is formally laid down and defended 
amonff us, — ^That a "National Church" • secuiariim, or 
18 as simply, " as properly, an organ of {l'^,^*?;^^"^- 
the National life, as a magistracy or a leg- " ^® EMay«." 
islative estate 1 " * Leaving" speculative doctrine " to 
philosophers, a " National Church" has for its one ob- 
ject, it is said, to " concern itself with the ethical devel- 
opment of its members."f To do any justice to this 
view, to understand how it arises or takes shape in the 
mind of one who still retains any hold on the Prayer- 
book and the Scriptures, it will be necessary to take in 
at a glance the whole outline of the Essay in which 
it is developed : we shall then be in a position to com- 
pare the " Nationid Religion," so suggested, both with 
the histpry and the fundamental ethics of Christianity. 

For in truth the questions raised are " fundamen- 
tal,'' not only as involving the objective Fundamental' 
certainty of the Christian facts, but the quJJuonJ^^rS* 
individual recognitipn of all moral and "i**^ 
spiritual truth. If " National Religion" be nothing but 
the expression of the general life and public opinion of 
a people, it is very little more than an abstract idea ; 
and the question then arises, whether the rightful free- 
dom of each individual conscience (for which the " free- 
thinkers" declaim at other times so strongly) be not 
unjustly interfered with, by the proposed authoritative 
promulgation of the so-called " religious truth f " From 
this point of view, those who would abolish all national 
professions of faith, would seem to be the more con- 
sistent reasoners. For the Essayist, it will be seen, 
encourages freedom of individual thinking. Latent irratton. 
up to a certain point, and then stops. He S^of"uitas2S: 
would have men free to reason themselves »*'^«™- 
into a denial of their "traditional Christianity," and 
then acquiesce in the authoritative promulgation of a 
^generalized system" reflecting the views of the day. 

The term by which these— as they may be called— 
• P. iw. t F. 196. 



flemi-fred^hiiikeni describe the theopy they defend i§ 
JJhJ» SS.^SfJff " Multitadinlsm,'* a tenn of foreign origin, 
tsoMttMB,'* m4 about eqaivalent to ** Nationalism/' The 
^uMtiSSS^^ opposite view (whicb thej reject) is that 
Beligion makes its appeal to each separate conscience : 
(because men's future condition will not be determined 
in masses, but in aocordanoe with individual charac- 
ter;) this they call ^* Individualism." The two viewa 
recenti V came into collision, in a discussion which arose 
in Switzerland ; and the Essay, an outline of which 
here jGoUowb, formally arises out of that discussion.— 
Persuaded, as every honest mind must be, that to mis- 
state any position when alxmt to oppose it. is an offence 
against the trutJI^CRself, the ^^sum^ Outline will, it is 
hoped, be such as the Essayist himscff will acknowledge 
to be a true representation of his entire drift and 
meaning. 

§ 2. Outline of the " £s8ay on NationalUmy^ or ^ Broad 

Christianity.^ 

* In the city of Gteneva, a controversy lately arose, 
— ^Whether Religion is to be r^arded as a National or 
an Individual concern? — M. Sungener defended the 
former, or Multitudinist, idea. His position admits of 
better defence in En^and perhaps ; as our " National- 
ity " is so strong. The si^s of the times, too, among 
us, warn us that a broader oasis of Religion is demand 
ed. Grave doubts have arisen, whether our future Civ- 
ilization is bound to Christianity at all ; and these are 
the doubts of earnest, sincere, and educated minds, 
whom our existing religion has shocked. Th6 masses, 
de facto^ are recoiling from us and our narrow tradi- 
tions. This scepticism is the result of thought and 
knowledge, not pride of reason or culpable hostility. 
We shaU find it impossible to maintain much longer 
the necessity of faith in Christ. If Scripture seems to 
teach it, either Scripture is wrong, or we interpret it 
wrongly. Our Revelation has never reached a fourth 
part of the world we now are acquainted with. We 
must not any longer say that Chnst came just in the 
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fitness and ^^ fulness of time." Was not Budhism a Gk>s- 
pel for India 600 years before Christ ? — ^The solution 
must be, that men will be judged according to the law 
and light they have. If we hold this of the heathenism 
of past ages, so also of that of the future.' — {Essay ^ pp. 
145—168.) 

*In advocating, then, a broader basis for Christianity, 
we are encouraged by the fact that its triumphs thiis far 
liave been on tne " Multitudinist " principle. Primi- 
tive Christianity was doctrinally and ethicfdly hroad. 
It appears not as a theory of personal salvation, but as 
a moral and social system ; (except in the fourth Oos- 
pel.) And the relative value of doctrine and morals in 
the Apostolic age mav be judged by the compatibility 
even of a denial of uie Itesurrection with membership 
of* the Christian body. Nor can we suppose that even 
immorality shut men out from the Chnstian brother- 
hood. — The first Churches being thus " Multitudinist," 
tended too, from their local character, to Nationality. 
True, dogma came to be more insisted on in the days 
ol Constantino; yet a Multitudinist Church is not 
necessarily either dermatic or hierarchical ; but the 
reverse. — The ethical view, that the " world lieth in 
wickedness," is St. John's rather than Christ's.' — (pp. 
16ft— 168.) 

* Nationalism (or Multitudinism) is, in fact, a neces- 
sity of human society. In Heathenism, in Judaism, 
and Christianity, it is alike found ; though the Nation- 
alism of Jndea is miscalled a ^'Theocracy." Christ 
offered His reUgion to the Jews nationally ; when they 
rejected it, it appealed (by a kind of temporary neces- 
sity) to individuals, and so it " filtered " into society by 
" conversions." Conversion of nations, en masses was 
however the natural tendency, though checked by the 
disruption of the empire and other causes ; and by old 
fetters, such as the assumption of an objective ^' faith 
once delivered " to us.' — (pp. 169 — 174.) 

*^ The actual basis of our own Nationalism may be 
termed — Soreptubb, without d&fined Inspiration. In 
oar sixth Article, the Protestant feeling of our natkm 
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jtuBt satis&m itself, in a blind way, with an anti*Boinaa 
view. But extreme ScriptoraliBm cannot be chaiged 
on Art. YLy for it loaves ns free to interpret most 
things a^we will. An Englishman agreeably fancies 
that one portable book mues him independent of his 
priest ; but the result is disappointing. The circulation 
of Scripture, excellent and divine as it is, (though with 
a human element,) has issued in a puzzle. A IN ational 
Church, true to Multitudinism, will leave us more and 
more free to judge the Bible.'— (pp. 176«-180.) 

^ At present ue ex animo subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles seems a restraint on the clergy ; but it ia 
very vague. What the le^ restraint amounts to, 
when all the canons are considered, is hard to imagine. 
We acknowledge the Articles to be ^' agreeable to the 
Word of God ; " but not of equal aiitliority witii it. 
There may bo certain erroneous statements in the Arti- 
cles ; and if so, we fall back on Scripture. True indeod 
an old Statute (13 £Iiz., cap. 12^ requires ^' assent " to 
the Articles ; but that could not oe enforced now. The 
Articles are flexible, and there is latitude of interpreta- 
tion, — ^with many open questions. iNot that this state 
of things ought to last, in a Multitudinist Church. Ob- 
solete tests should be repealed ; and it may easily be 
done by withdrawing the old statute, and the subscrip- 
tion which hampers us. Subscription being abolished, 
the Articles themselves might remain, (to gratify anti- 
Boinan feeling.) At present it enervates us, to oblige 




Oinreh;" it is National Property; and so, in one 

HBM| is qU property. But a ministry supported by 

IttiowmentB may penectly reflect the iN'ational mind ; 

1 be quite suitable to a Multitudinist Church. And 

I Katumal interest lies in preserving such endow- 

ik. •• it tends to unite all classes in the community. 

floe of Ufl when bom into a Katiou is bom into a 

lodety. The Nation has one spiritual life ; 

■hie tbe^wiwession of its sooiai and ethical 
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development. The Gospel would be narrow and one- 
sided, if it did not qnicKen Nationality, but only pro- 
Tided isolated " salvation," — a notion which unfits men 
for this life. At least there should be no needless ob- 
stacles to National Unity, even if it cannot be perfectly 
secured. Without airamg unreasonably at " compre- 
hension," all barriers should, if possible, be thrown down. 
Intellectual diiferences should be allowed for; they 
are inevitable. All may verbally accept Scriptm'e, 
in some sense. Ideal methods of interpretation may go 
far at last to unite all. — ^The accounts, e. g. of our De- 
scent from Adam, or of the Flood, or the destruction 
of Sodom, and other catastrophes and marvels, may be 
"ideologically" viewed. Our Lord's Ti*ansfiguration 
or His " miracles " may be put in a light to satisfy 
Tsrions minds. The " ideologian " is not disturbed by 
difficulties, or defects in evidence, or by gross notions 
of Apostolic descent of the ministry, or by the Millen- 
nium : Christianity (to his view) is not a theology of 
the intellect, nor an historical faith ; but may be receiv- 
ed genercMy. This ideology may be but the philosophy 
of the few ; but it denounces none, — ^believing that all 
v)iU at last he received to the bosom of OodJ — (pp. 
191—206.) 

All verbiage apart, we have here, at one view, the 
entire course of tne thought of the Essayist, simply 
disengaged from the incidental and ornamental aadi- 
tions. What the speculation means as a whole, is hero 
faithfully exhibitca; and it may bo confessed, that 
there lies before us a real theory corresponding with 
the facts of our Keligious life as a Nation, to a serious 
extent. If. that theory were accepted by us, and further 
acted out, it must involve (as will be seen) th^ rejection 
of the entire Christianity of the Bible, or the Church, 
ancient or modem. This is the point to be made clear, 
and not, of course, barely asserted, by those who differ 
from " the Essayist." 

The tone here adopted towards Christianity by the 
tdvocate of this ^^ new Nationalism," is certainly not a 




^^^^1 flttttdring ono. For 1,800 years our Ke- 

_ jnCau ligion liius been in llie position of an latel- 

chriiiuiuij. itfciual and moral Biipeiior, and could geu- 

erallr make tonne, as such, witli a decaying or nncoutii 
civilization whcruver it came. But tbe nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is eaid now, profesece to be intellectually and 
morally in advance of ns, — an alienation between the ' 
Churcb of the past, and tlie timee we live in, is even boost- 
ed of. True, indeed, society cannot j^ on without Iteli- 
gion, but tho Morld is at prcecnt on most imaatisfaetory 
tenns with Christianity everywhere ; nor does there ap- 
pear to be much probabilitr of an early concordat be- 
tween the " spirit of the age and the spirit of the Chris- 
tian Revelation : but tiie profoseors of the present forms 
of Cliristiimity, Soman, Anglican, and Puritan, are all 
now warned that a broader system than tlicira is de- 
manded, to which the name of " Christianitv " shall 
yet be given. We are bidden to " set our nouse in 
(wder." Intellectually, of conrae, we may " hold our 
own " if we can ; politically, we may content ourselvefl 
awhile with any position that may be offered by the 
Mcidents of the hour. But the gupematural character 
hitherto attributed to the Keligion of Christ is not only 
denied, but declared to be a subsequent deTelopment, and 
no necessary part of the teaching of our Divme Hasten 

% 8. Religious idea of a Broad Naiumal Christianity. 
It is supposed, then, — for the question must be put 

Th* Khens ot lu some tangible form, — ^That Christianity 
gS|;;^r''^J,£^ may be received in a generalised way, 
*T«»i- wiuiout men's being bound to acknom- 

fldge all the details of any existing part of the Chris- 
tian body, or all the various books of the Old and New 
Testament, as true. This, of course, opens every reli-' 
gioue question among us, tfo novo: and we arc bound 
to ascertain what this Generalized Christianity, — which 
ia the '• idea " of Multitudinism, its ap^ and t^Xo?, — 
■■ the idni of really means. For to say, you will accept 

HnHiiiHUiiiaii. tjjg Bjble, and hold yourself at liberty 
afterwards to reject it pieofrineal, seemB simply, to 
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most persons, nnintelligible, if not absurd. We cannot 
permit the assertors of the rights of reason to stultify 
their subject and their argument, without challenge. 
We are not asking too much if, in the name of reason, 
we do our best to ascertain what educated men mean^ 
when, with an air of superiority, they profess to believe 
in Christ, not only apart from the history and tradition 
of His followers, but apart from the record of His life 
and teaching in the four Gospels. To this we must first 
of all address ourselves. Let us have the theory clearly 
expressed and logically worked out, to some extent, of 
a OKznERALizED CHBiSTiAinTT, independent of historical 
creeds, historical Scriptures, and nistorical continuity. 
It is hard to ask us to commit ourselves to such a 
scheme, without knowing something about it. 

The coifhe taken by our eclectic opponents seems to 
be this. Accepting in a literary way the chrirtunity to 
existinec volume of Scripture, as usually b« reduced to a 

J 'j-x J J ^ 'J. 1 merely •♦ Dooa- 

admitted, and separating it as a purely meoti^^ Beveu- 
jDoeumentary Revelationy from " all the "^°*" 
work of the Spirit of Qod, from the day of Pentecost till 
now," they proceed to examine it part bjr part, as they 
would " any other book." * How far, or in what sense, 
they think any part of Scripture sacred, or even true, 
they abstain at first from saying. They receive, and 
even praise it, as a whole. 

Thus thev may secure the hasty suffrages of the 
ignorant ana the toleration of the pious. Popular aspect of 
who fancy that aU is simpUfied if they l^^lni-^'oftheSS: 
have orUu to ascertain the one "plain Book.»» 
meaning " of one well-known Volume ; forgetting that 
all are not critics. The Protestantism of the age \t 
pleased, too, by such appeal to a purely Documen- 
tary Revelation, is soothed by the deference to " pri- 
vate Judgment, and hoodwinked by the rejection of 
" antiquitjr." The new theorists have been thriving on 
the delusion. Yet is there not something thoroughly 
unworthy of men engaged in a great intellectual and 
moral work, in ad captandum appeals as if U) the 

ft p. 871 
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"Bibleoofy,'** ad 

the QUtheelogienl myw^ vditMo nitoiB bsA ttoftn 
about to iweep aMaj t 

For the very next >tep to tUs fWMniJ receptioD of 
the Bible, is to eeparmte tbe CM Teetameot from tbe 
Kew: and in the latter, to diBtingniBh the Ooqieb from 
tbe EpiBtlea. ^en, the Qospeu are reduced to tbe 
lowest point by sepanting the enpenatoral from tits 
" natural " portioiis of the nairatiTe ; and the words 
of Christ ^mself frmn the incidents recorded bj the 
Evanseliats ; and again, His ethics from Hie doctrine I 
Kot that the process of " criticism " stops here, tiiongh 
bj this time tbe nnleamed allies of the critics mnst 
tiute alarm ; and before long the whole c&nse of Scrip- 
tore investigadoa even hj scholara is discredited. 

This way of proceeding is to be indiOTantly depre- 
in^i"" p"; cated by honest thinkers.— The direction 
Mopi. of the Bpiritnal course of onr time (if tbe 

troth id to be owned) has not, with all men's preten- 
sions, been intellectnal. The progress of education and 
taste a few years ago led to the partial revival of old 
theological learning aud ritnaliam ; and it was not a fur- 
ther progress of education that checked it. It was 
arrested Dy political and social causes, and, more than 
all, by panic ; instead of being met by any counter- 
acting efforts of a thoughtful kind. There followed 
indem a temporary religious re-action of a Puritan 
spirit, — but with no intellectnal life. And now, " Es- 
sayism " (if tlie term be allowable) has not been unwill- 
ing to pretend to espoose the Cmllingworth doctrine, 
wmch ever pleases the crowd; and unworthily has 
thought to blind the imtbinking many with the ofler 
of a "/rfciy-handled Bible." 

The alarm which has followed, however, now that 
-iiP' y^n'S'^^* the insidious nature of the proposal has 
h"du '^* f'uT understood, has occasioned a recoil, 

Bible. "* " ° which was not onnatnral. The generality, 
so painfully appealed to, doubtless lean on Scripture, 
(for they feel that they must have something:) they 
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eftimot themBelves examine much of it, and they see 
not what is to become of them, if they are to be given 
over to the authority of " critics ; " for that seems as 
great an invasion of the ^^ rights of Englishmen " as 
me "voice of the Church" had ever been. They 
thought the Bible had been criticized enough before 
their time; and that "private judgment" now had 
only to " interpret " it. To submit to scholars, — might 
it not at once lead to a narrower and more stringent 
tyranny than that of ecclesiastics ? — and equally inter- 
fere with the absolute right and assumed competency 
of every man of average powers to interpret the ver- 
nmcular Scriptures as he pleased, for himsell ? — ^They did 
not see, at mrst, that to reduce Kevelation to the rank 
of mere literature, was to hand it over to the literati. 

Among those who now shrink the most from the 
eritical destruction of Scripture as the ^The conoMdoni 

% , ^ T> T • At o' *^« alarmed 

gabstance of our iieugion, there are some ■emi^sriuca. 
who are ready to concede its partial mutilation. There 
if an attempt here and there, of a crude and hasty kind, 
to make " concessions " to the enemy. Like mariners 
in a storm, certain religionists have been looking about 
to see what they can part with, to make their vessel 
" more safe ; " or like besieged men who have to con- 
aider how much they had better abandon, before they 
retire to make desperate resistance, perhaps at the cita- 
deL — ^The philosophers are not unpleased at the com- 
motion ; and the irreligious are beginning' to suspect 
that they may soon get rid of many a terror, wnich 
thus ISeu" nas hek} their conscience in IxHidage. 

For those who share none 6f these fears, the course 
to be pursued with the defenders of this " Generalized 
Christianity," is (as we shall repeat) to insist on their 
producing it for the examination of all men. Let them 
tell us, in no misty or evasive sentences, what their 
** Christianity " is ; and where they will ^et it, after 
ihcy shall have reduced the Religion of Christendom to 
a " Document," and ascertained the uncertainty, if not 
the doubtfulness, of every part of it ? 

To have any anxiety as to the ultimate results of the 
9 



W 1 

n*aaMt>iB most searching iDvestigation of Scripture 
•* onorodBwo. would betrav, in any case, a feebleness of 
&itli, which Ihe well-tjiiig\it Cliriatiaa would but pity. 
They who know that their " house cannot fall," for it ia 
" founded upon a rock," * must not be Bupooscd to be 
fearful for llietnselvca because they are willing to help 
others who arc tossing on the waves. All that the 
most patieiLt and penetrating learning, or the most ad- 
Tmnced ecicnce, shall ever teach, the trnth-lovinir ChriB- 
tUn will wolcome. They, on the other hand, who have 
■orrendered the ancient Creeds, (and with them so much 
ot the liriiig grace of the Gospel,) must make the best 
defence they can of all that remains to them of the 
"depoflit of faith." — It is fhfir concern, pre-eminently, 
rith this iiortpiitoiis schorae of a 



'oSwTi^lw^- " Generalized Uhriatianity," the reaidniua 
a> idJiVicui- that is to remain to them aft«r the latest 
uin iKD. critical sifting of the text of the Christian 

Scriptures. The Churchman refuses the postulate, (with- 
ont which the generalizers cannot proceed one step in 
their argument ;) he denies that the Sacred Record was 
designea to be cut oS, as a mere " document," from the 
At jacto Christianity of all (^b. The Chorchman's 
defence will not avail the merely literary believer. 
But, accepting for a moment the assumption with 
Knaci« or the '"^'ch the generalizeTB of our religion 
pnMw of oaa- would begin, it is not di£Bcult to see how, 
'""'■ step by step, the whole order of the " new 

creation in Chsist Jebcs " may be undone, and chaos 
arrived at. Let us follow for a moment one of the 
lines of thought which the writer of the " Essay on the 
National Church " suggests to us, and see what it comes 
to:— 

' The Descent of mankind from Adam and Eve, — 
the destruction of the world by the Flood, — the over- 
throw of Sodom and Gomorrah, — are all thought ob- 
jectionable by a growing class of " critics." f But they 
are oiily parts (it must be urged) of tho H^eio Scrip- 

• Bt. Hatt. *U. SS. t Emj, p. SOC^ Ac 
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tores; and on examining them, many ^reat scholars 
have rejected them as of doubtful cr^ibility I -As 
CSuistians, are we hound to accept as oaden Powea*i 
true the entire Scriptures of Judaism ? ^i^^^Jf* 3^!^ 
The three points oojected'* to are not dai«n.») 
euential then to Christianity ! We find ourselves in 
the difficulty, no doubt, that Christ and His apostles 
accepted all these " errors " as truths ; or at least the 
New Testament represents them as so doing. Christ 
says, that ^^ from the beginning God made them male 
and female ; " * and He refers, in proof, to this " erro- 
neous" Jewish record as Divine. He equally men- 
tions the catastrophe of " the days of Noah," f the de- 
rtmction of the world by the Deluge, and the over- 
throw of the cities of the plain ; % <^d this not once, 
bat several times. But may we not conclude that 
(Sirist thus deferred to the national prejudices of His 
countrymen ? or perhaps, that His biographers have 
reported untruly His words on all these subjects? — 
This obliges us, indeed, at once to gi^e up as much as 
several important passages of the Evangelists ; and to 
doubt the autlwrity of those writers on other points. 
For if they have not truly reported Christ's words, 
how can we trust thehi as to His deeds? — say e. ^. the 
•* Transfiguration," mentioned by St. Luke. Is it pos- 
tible to accept the words of that Evangelist, who tells 
U8§ that Moses and Elias came from the invisible world 
to nold a supernatural conversation with Christ on the 
Mount, I — wnen we have been compelled to reject, or 
suspect, what he says about Sodom and Gomorrah ? 

* It becomes imperative, then, to advance a step ftuv 
ther; and ascertain rather t?ie spirit of the teaching 
of Christ, to be learned from the Evangelist ; without 
binding ourselves to any facts which seem to a "just 
criticism " to be improbable. The difficulty, however, 
of accepting the spirit of a book which we have been 
obliged to think untrustworthy as to its facts ; or of 
(iscertaininff the spirit of Chnst's teaching when we 

* Bt Matt xiz. 4—8. t ^^^ x^ 3^- t St Luke xrO. 29. 

§ St Lnkef !x. 80. | Enaj, p. 202. 




can no longer be certain of one of His words, — is en- 
hanced at every Btep. The inherent beanty of any pas- 
Eages of tlie eo-callea " Discuurscfi of Clirist " might well 
save them from being consigned to neglect ; but the Mir- 
acles can hardly be admitted now, witliout better evi- 
dence than that of such " biographers." The " super- 
natural element," too, of His birth, (as well as Ilia 
EeBurroction,) would need other vonchers 1 ' 

But enouf^ of tius. — A uiailitr ooorse of thought 
might arise from any of the miserable suspicions thrown 
out by theae " oritiog." till nothing of the Qospel re^ 
mained but this : — Tjiut a person, or persons, of th^ 
name of Jeens, wpeared in Jad»a 1800 years ago, who 
greatly inflnencea many minds at the time ; and whose 
allied history was recorded some thirty or forty yean 
after the erenta I — All beyond this being a "human 
accretion " on the divine teaching which ' produced 
so remarkable an effect at the time! ' 

Such, then, is Gemebauzed CHBiBrtANnr. And le^ 
OMMidrioa '' °'*'- ^* ^^ *^*'' *^® specimen is ex. 
SSS'cbiSSr'u * t'*''*6*'iti or beyond what any one has 
^Uflotui^ii- dreamed. It is strictlr deduced from the 
"'""'"'■ principles of " Esgayism." JIueh more 

might be saia without overstepping logical propriety. 
A Christianity iritkout certaiiUy oja single fact of ike 
6o»pd, from the Incarnation to the Resurrection of 
Christ,— 'that is the shadow of religion to which these 
eclectics and critics would lead our nation. Or, if ^l 
this be denied, and they roialike this plain language, 
once more, in the name of all reason and fairness, we 
repeat oar challenge, and call on our new teachers to tell 
ns openly, in their own word, what their " Generalized 
Cbnstianity " is to be! and where we are to iind it! 

It is not aaid, or implied for a moment, that the 

BsHTiDcau scheme of vague religion here delineated 

ehwiiy. i)(jg taken definite form in the minds of 

all those now living among ns, who are teaching its 

first principles, Whftt we must rather say is, that 
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tbeee writers accoet us, not as hard, bold, English rea- 
soners, but as half-German, half-fanatical^ credulous, 
imaginatiye, illogical ; quite capable of going on hold- 
ing premises and denying conclusions. 

Let these halting and feeble-minded thinkers be 
made to take any part of the New Testament, in which 
Aere is any reference to the Old, and reason from it. — 
Suppose the advocate of "Gteneralized Christianity" 
to decide on receiving as "genuine" the reported 
words of Christ in any one of me Gospels ; he will see 
mnr Lord there referring to "all the prophets,"*— 
Isaidb, Jonah, Daniel, and the test ; and making quota- 
tions from the Psalms, or the Pentateuch, Farther ez- 
myBtically, tvpically, spiritually, hardly »inpi««. 
ever " literally," or in tne way any secular book would 
be imderstood. Aud he will then stand in this dilem- 
ma : — ^Either he must reject those words of Christ which 
fix His imprimatur on the old prophets, and on a spe- 
cial way of interpreting them ; or he must accept them, 
with aU their consequences. If the latter, then he is 
eommitted to the Old Testament as divine Scripture, 
** which cannot be broken ; " t if the former, he is bound 
to shew what rule he has to determine. Which of 
Ofarist's words are to be accepted ? And which not I 
b the one case his Christianity will be no abstraction, 
it will be special doctrine ; in the other, doubtless his 
view will be a very ^neralized one ; but he must say • 
how he will prevent it from fading down to the thin- 
nest indisputable truisms, which may be gleaned from 
the fewest sentences, of the least mystical discourse, 
zefKyrted in the briefest Gospel. 

§ 4. Broad Christianity compared with the 

Apostolic Age, 

But the generalizers of our religion are not consist^ 
eDt They cannot, or do not, reason. ^<,ti^er enquiry 
Cor, after using the language of utter 

* St Mutt. XT. 7; Si. Luke It. 17 ; St John xU. S8 ; StMOtziLiO^ 
Bdr. 16| It. 4, 7, 10 ; St Lake zxir. 27, U. 
t St Join z. 8ff, T. 88, 89. 




■flepticiim, ve find tbcm, perh^ in Ae next pag^ M* 

ferring (withoat hint of " criticisiii ") to the docnmottl 
of the New Testament as in some eeiue tnutwcrthy 
evidence still, for some of the facte of FriinitiTe ChriB- 
tiauity, wliicU we inoompreheiuibl; declared to accord 
with " MultitndiniBm 1 " It is nived (as Till be seen Ity 
-wiiMhar,iii(^ the Outline) that their broad and general 
SlI.1i'y''™bJ^f idea of Ohriatianity may be vimficated, 
-flr«ioiiui«r gg^ after ^ more " apostolicBl " than the 
[ezdoBire views, preralent since the first age, as to defi- 
nite faith ia Ohnst, or as to the idea of " salvation " ia 
a fntore state. Let this then tte examined in the next 
place, — Whether, fhnn the first, it vas the intention ot 
Cfaristiaiiity (as affirmed) to provide a " generalizeii 
religion " for the multitude, of an inclusive kmd I And 
whether this can he fairly learned from the ChriBtian 
Bcriptares, which are here happily, though incongist- 
ently, called to give evidence, by thoae wlio regard 
them as bo very uncertain, if not (Ubo frequeatly fafse I 

It will not avail to say, in reply to what will be 
alleged, that the authority of the text« quoted is dis- 
allowed; that is not the queBtion. It has been dis- 
tinctly assumed, that the Christian ScripturcB may be 
a^ealed to in support of this " itultitndinism, or 
** New Nfttionalism," which is recommended to as. 
We deny this : and it therefore becomes a question of 
/act. For whether the inclusivenees, argued for by 
these writers, — or the exclusive claime, ui^d by ns for 
our Keligion, — be to be preferred, is not the enquiry ; 
but which is in fact borne out hy the New Testament i 
— and there must be no mystification as to this precise 
issue. 

Of course a Christian cannot consent, that the theory 
Th* theory, md of his Kchgiou should be lowered to the 
SSiuJ"i'tafittta^ '^^'d of the facts ; but the one will nn- 
tnubtd. doubtedly serve at all times to throw light 

on the other, though tne attempt must be made to dis- 
tingnish them ; since it would be unreasonable to sup- 
pose, other that the high spiritual aim of Chrisianity 
Was always attained, or that the practical derelictions 
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of moral agency shoiild be chargeable on the Oospel 
as its design. 

Keligion, we affirm, has two aspects, — one towards 
this world, and one towards the future. 
It raises arid ennobles the present, and wBec?°Towl55! 
that all the more because it points to im- ji, aSd uiSUhich 
mortality. None will deny tnat its action J", <o ^o™«-" <i 
on the present is frequently genenc : the 
many are affected by it, and affected in masses. Hence 
we speak of Christianity as " influencing civilization " 
in all its great developments. There is not so much 
dispute as to this ; but rather, as to which is the pri- 
mary object of religion, this world, or the next ? for, 
upon the determination of this, the merits of Multitu- 
dmism and Individualism will easily be ascertained by 
Miy one. K Roman Christianity-^itself often a corrupt 
Ibrm of Multitudinism — ^have helped to confuse meirs 
thoughts, in some degree, as to tnis distinction, let it 
ikot be thought tedious if it be somewhat enlarged on, 
since so much depends on it. 

Hitherto, so universal has been the belief among 
religous people of all kinds, with the rarest exceptions, 
ttat earthly duties, however sacred, are but preliminary 
to an eternal " life to come," that some (as the Pelar 
gians) even conceive the present to be the means of 
meriting the future reward ; and though this is hereti- 
cal, it is but a dogmatic exaggeration of what Scripture 
Barjrs, and all persons feel, loat we shall hereafter be 
"judged according to our works." * While faith sees, 
and fives for, " the Invisible," (as witnessed by all the 
men of faith since the world began,) the idea of the 
" fruits of faith," being good works, have ^Slrii? a '-'liS 
been acknowledged by all to have their ©r Faith." 
temporary use and salutary action in this world. But 
Chnstiamty distinctively proposes a " life of Faith ; " 
while Multitudinism declines the consideration of the 
ftiturct Whether, indeed, even for this life, " individ- 
tudism '' be not more ethically true, shall also be consid- 
ered ; but at present the question of fact is to be looked to, 

• Heb. zL 27. t &«^7> PP- 159-161. 




— whether primitivoCImBtianity,«sIeimicdft«m its only 
recordd, waa '• miiltitudinistic," and broad, and directed 
to tlio present ( or whether it was " exchifiive," and 
Bouglit aeceas to the individnal consciunoo ol" the few, 
{indireetly approaching the many,) and chiefly contem- 
plated the eternal world i 

Tlie Ten following ^nods have been eugeested for 
Aii»«i^ e^v the position, that " Mnltitudimsm " has 
iiDi^ia'diaitfa. the siipDort of the New TeBtament. 

lat. That " thongli the consequences of what tho 
w orouni. Gospel docs will be carried out into other 
buy, p, lu. worlds, its work is to be done here." 

The reply to this it ia needless to repeat, as it i& 
cont!»incd m wliat ha."* been just said as to the primary 
and secondary objects of Keugion. 

2d Ground. That *' neither in doctrine nor in mor- 

•d Qroond *^^ ^^^ ^^^ primitive Christian cominnni- 

bm>;, p. iflo! ties (if judged by the Apostolic Epistles) 

approach the idea formed of tliem ; " but are mucli more 

lilce communities of general professors of Christianity, 

than societies requiring individual strictness. 

The reply is a plain one. The same Epistles which 
inform us of the moral failures of the primitive Churches 
warn and rebuke individuals ; and in no ease complain 
of their moral state as a result of organic defect, or of 
corporate false acti<Ni. Special duties of Christians, 
man by man, woman by woman, child by child, form 
the subject-matter of apostolic exhortation. A generic 
remedy, singularly enoi^b, is not perhaps glanced at 
as much eis once by St, Paul (as it might nave been) in 
his thirteen Epistles. He had " not so learned Christ ; " 
but his preacniDg, ho says, was " warning every man 
and teaching every man .... that we may present 
tmry man perfect in Christ." * 

3d Ground. "That the doctrinal features of the 

sd Oronad. early Chnrch are more undetermined (and 
K—J-. p- 1"*- inoluaive of many opinions) than would 
be. thought by those who read them only through 
ecoledutical Greeds." 
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But here the reply natnraUy is, that the Molti- 
tiidiniBt is bound to Bnew, if he would establish his con* 
elnsion, that there were no essential '^ doctrinal fea* 
tores" at all. — ^Perhaps indeed the earliest profession 
of faith may have been little more than " believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be stwed; " but such 
a profession, in the simplest imaginable form, still re- 
qmred individual reception, and supposed the need of 
*^ salvation ; " and the very form of Baptism (takins 
every person singly) was tndividicalietic ; nor coula 
sacramental administration well be otherwise. Bap- 
tism, the foundation of every Church, early or late, car- 
ries with it the doctrine of ^^ the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost," from the beginning. Men, e. g., who 
" had not heard whether there were any Holy Ghost," * 
and had been baptized only by John the Baptist ; and 
one who was already an " eloquent " expounder of 
Scripture, had to receive, somewhat later, more perfect 
baptism, or (as the case might be) more exact instmo- 
tion in fhe Christian dogma-f 

4th Ground. ^^That the doctrine taught by the 
Lutherans of justification by suljective ^ic^q^^,^^ 
faith was never the doctrine of any con- Eaeay. pp. i6^ 
siderable portion of the Church till the ^ 

time of the Beformation. It is not met with in 

the apostolic writings, except thoee of St. Paul!'* 

Reply : — ^Whether tiie " Lutheran " expression of the 
doctrine of "justification by faith " be Scriptural, is not 
our concern ; but Whether faith as a subjective grace 
in the soul, — whether faith as dwelling in a man^ (and 
not simply as the general opinion of a " multitude,") — 
be truly exhibited to us in Scripture ? For, as to mak- 
ing the writings of St. Paul " exceptions," when exam- 
ining what the New Testament evidence is, it appears 
most unreasonable and tortuous ; unless it be at once 
avowed that St. Paul's Epistles (constituting nearly 
half the New Testament) are * untrustworthy.' It is 
forgotten, (when this doubt is thrown in about St 
Paul's inspiration,) that the point under examination is, 

*Act8ziz.a. f Acts XTiiL 2tt. 
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whether his record of a "fact "is to be admitted t For 
nndiiubtedlj, he eays, that faith ^as an indwelling and 
individual gift, in tlie opinion of CliristianB tlien. In 
proof, the examples of Timothy, hia mother, and his 
enuidmother, may be taken : tho Apostle thanking God 
" for the imfeigtied faith that was- m him, ■which dweit 
Jiret in Ilia grandmother Lois, and his mother Eunice." * 
— Bat we are not obliged to refer to the Epistles of St. 
Paul only. Our Lord Himself, in the Gospels, (if ve 
are to credit thcfn,) assigns mercy to individuals " ac- 
cording to the faith tliat waa in tliem;"t and His 
apostlca, in the Acts, imitating their Master, bleBsed the 
cripple at Lvstra, "perceiving that Ac kadfaifh to be 
healed." ± And the expressions, '■'■ purifyiiiy the hrart 
by fnith,"' " mndiji-'d by faith," g anj othtTh nliich we 
meet with, describe an effective work of individual ble- 
Tation and conversion. St. Peter and St. James speak 
nS the <' trial of faith " in tLe sonl ; the former as 
" preciouB and praiseworthy in the day of the Lord," | 
the latter aa" working patience." T And St, James in 
almost all instances refers to faith aa indwelling in the 
individual, even when warning Chriatiana against at- 
tributing to it a false value. St. Peter classes " faith 
with Acpc," ** as indwelling gracca directed towards God 
•8 their outward object, as subjectivelj as St. Paid had 
done ; and he, too, speaks of " salvation of souls " as 
the end of that inward "believing." And, finally, St. 
John in the Apocalypse makes no difference between 
" faith," " chanty," and " patience," ft so far aa tlieir 
indwelling character is concerned. The word " faith " 
is used sixteen times by St, James, and five times by 
St. John ; but in only one instance does St, James, and 
only twice St. John, use " faith " to describe the Eeli- 

E'on of Christ as a system ; and in every other to ex- 
bit its internal character as a Grace in the believer's 

BOUl. 

• 2 Tim. 1. B. 

|8t. Matt. li. 33, ST. 28; St. Uufc x. 61; St. Luke iru. 19. 
AcU liT, 9. 8 Acti UL is, tL t-T, li S4, it. 9, iztL IS, 

ISLPctLr T Bt. JamaLa, ■• 1 St. PeL i. 6, 21. 

t Bar.ILlO; liil. 10. 
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: 6th Ground. ^ That the doctrine of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creed is lesd definitely, or in 
other words more broadly, stated in Scrip- E£a?,'5?i«0L 
tore than in the symbols of the later 
Cfhurch.' 

This has been answered, by anticipation, in what 
has been said in reply to the " Third Gronnd." 

6th Gronnd. * That the Gospels of St Matthew, 
St Mark, and St Lnke, afford eviaence to 
Christ's own words; and these words, g^^^^p^'^Jj^.a. 
taken in conneyion with the Epistle of 
St James and tne 1st of St Peter, leave no doubt that 
the general character of Christianity was chiefly 

Keply : — Supposing this were admitted, it would 
not lead to the conclusion desired by the advocate of 
** Multitudinism." For morality is only sound when 
it has its hold on individual conviction. A general 
conformity to the public opinion, in matters oi duty, 
may often lead to good average results ; but we could 
not praise the morality of any man who had no con- 
science as to the rectitude of the rules to which he so- 
cially conformed. And indeed the whole of the at- 
tempted reasoning connected with this subject in the 
place referred to,* is rather opposed to " Multitudin- 
ism ; " inasmuch as it represents Christ's mo^ design to 
be, to " penetrate to the root of Conscience," — wniA 
of course, is to address the individual, rather than the 
corporate life of man. 

7th Ground. Three facts are referred to as implying 
Multitudinism. First, our Lord's lament ^ 

over Jerusalem for their national rejection Essay, pp^T^m, iis» 
of Him, which proved "that He had "^ 

offered it to them nationally, in a broad and general 
way." Secondly, the conversion of 3,000 on the day 
of Pentecost ; for, " that they cannot be supposed to 
have been individual converts ; but only a mass of per- 
sons brought in as a body ; " and, thirdly, the alleged 
existence " among the Christian converts in the early 

* Snaj, p. 162. 
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Church of tlitwe, for examulo, who had no bellof in a 
corporeal " resurrection ; ' * and therefore, ' that even 
a denial of doctrine, such aa the Ueuiirnx-tioQ of the 
hody, ought to be pemiittcd in a lirotLii Kiitional Cbarcb 
iutended for all.' 

liepl^ : — ^Tlie first alleg|ed fact is contrary to all that 
wo read in the Goapela. For it does not appear that 
our Lord, on any one occasion, laid Ilia claims before 
tlie authorities, for an otBcial invoetigation ; but ia 
every instance called ont individuals, and appealed to 
cnnscicncos. — Tlie second eujipositinn is even more dis- 
tinctly contrary to the recoil, in which the " [MrieklDg 
of the heart," "repentance," and "baptism" are attrib^. 
nted to every one: and it is added, that "fear oama 
npon EVKBY Knil."j The whole narrative ia as gtrooely 
individiuUieticy as if written for our argument. — "aie 
third supposition J is founded on St. Paul's remonstrance 
in the Epistle to the Corinthians, "IIow say aome 
among you that there is no resurrection of the dead I " 
Why (it is asked) did not St, Faulg excommunicate 
8Qca Sadducees if ho thought their opinion ought to 
exclude them ? Now let the same argument be ureed 
a verse or two further on, in tlie same chapter, and it 
might plausibly enlarge the boundaries of this "broad 
Christianity " to include even those ivlio liad no true 
" knowledge of God " at all ; for, among tliese Corin- 
thians it 13 said, tliat there were even '■ some who had 
not the knowledge of God," [ and the Apostle adds, 
"I speak this to your shame." Let our "Muttitudin- 
ist," who uses this surely preposterous argument, de- 
cide whether open idolaters, sceptics, or atlieists, arc to 
bo admissible, with " Sadducees, to his comprehensive 
Church 1 Of the one class as much as of the other the 
Apostle said there were rti^, " some," among the Co- 
rinthians. To those who are not Multitudinists it will 
seem plain enough that there would, in that unformed 
and unfixed condition of things at Corinth, be many 
half-pcrsuadcd, many ignorant, many only preparing 

* Eaaar, pp. 146, IBS. t Acta IL ST, SB, 48. % Eauf, p. IM. 
g I Cot. XT. U. | Ibid., rer. 81. 
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ftr baptism ; and there is no reason whatever to think 
that these rebuked Sadducees, and unbelievers in GK)d. 
had been yet baptized. So far indeed from a denial 
of God or of the Eesurrection being compatible with 
membership of the primitive Church, the Apostle 
shews how ^^ Jesus ana the Eesurrection" muet stand 
together, when he declares that the whole structure of 
Christianity must fall if the Eesurrection be denied;* 
and that for ^^some to be without the knowledge of 
Qod"+ was utterly "shameful" to a Christian com- 
munity, i 

8th Uround. ^That the relative value of doctrine 
and morals in the primitive Church may gth Ground. 
be judged by the preference given in the ^"y* p- ^^ 
Apostolic Epistles to the latter beyond the former ; and 
that latitude as to doctrine may be fairly inferred from 
this.' 

Eeply : — ^We are not left to mere inference in esti- 
mating the vital importance of sound doctrine as well 
as morals. St. Paul says, "A man that is an heretic 
after the first and second admonition rejecV^ S He left 
Bmothy in Ephesus, to " charge some to teach no other 
doctrine ;^^ and to urge " charity, out of a pure heart, 
a good conscience, and Jiiith unfeigned :^^\ he warns 
him to " take heed to himself and to the doctrine,^^^ 
htBaa/eaXia, and that " the time would come when men 
would not endure sound doctrine.^^ St. John uses our 
Lord's own word, BtSaxn* ^^^ describes apostasy as a 
not " abiding in the doctrine of Christ," ** and forbids 
Christians to receive those who do not "come with 
this doctrine ;^^ — (and the special doctrine there al- 
luded to is the Divine Sonship of our Lord.) In fact, 
two-thirds at least, if not four-fiftlis, of the Apostolic 
Epistles are Doctrinal; and it their evidence is to be 
taken, it seems scarcely possible to have a point more 
conclusively settled against the Comprehensionists and 
Anti-doctrinists. 

• 1 Cor. XV. 17, 18. t 1 Cor. xr. 84. % Acts xvil 18, 82. 

•fi Titus UL 10. 11 Tim. i. 8, 5 : m4 IrtpoMa^MiXti^. 

1 1 Tim. iT. 16. «• St. JohniL 9, 10. 
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Bot the preferenco given to tnoralB above dogma ia 

thift arguiDerit proves to be but short-lived ; and it i« 

won seen that, la ar£uiog iaa case, it woe not th»t Um 

HvUitndiniBt loved Moimli more, bjit Doetrine imti 

Observe the " 

9th Groimd. "^lat if vaj called a brother wers 

■th Gnnd. <^ notoriontly immoral penoD, Uie rest 

iM>T,p.i«. wereto b« enjoined, 'no, not toeatvith 

him,' bnt he was not to be refiued the name of a brother 

or Christian." 

Reply: — ^Tlie injunction "not to eat" with a gnat 
ill-liver applies also to rtliffioiu eating, at "Commn- 
nion : " the participation in a common meal cannot ba 
supposed to be the whole of the Apostle's meaningi 
since he forbids all "keepine companj" with snch an 
immoral person. And it this be so, excommunication 
(in the Scripture sense*) is implied in this very paa- 
sage. Even if, indeed, it were granted that the Chris- 
tian Cburch was at first unable to escludo proSigate 
members, that would not shew the desirableness of now 
reverting to such a state of things, and deliberately, 
M a theory, adopting its " coraprebenBivenesa." Bnt 
the very instance referred to evidences beyond a doubt 
the individualistic aim of the Charcli, and indeed the 
personal inspection of every member. 

lOtli Ground. "That the Apostolic Churches took 
iMh oroaKd. collective names from tlie looalitisa where 
iiH>i,p.iu. tijey ^-ere situate," and so 'tended from 
the first to be Muftitudinistic' And thus ' Nationalism ' 
is to be regarded, not merely as a providential fact in 
the history of onr religion, and so dealt with ; but as the 
theory of Christianity from the first 

■ Reply : — It is dimcnlt to conceive of anything more 
natural, or inevitable, than the designation of any ineti* 
tute from tlie name of the place where it is fixed. Until 
it can be gravely shewn that tocallanyotlicr inatitntioa 
by the name of the place where it stands ]S a proof that 
it comprehends the whole neighbourhood in its plan, 
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we diall not be able to see an j argument in this hy- 
patheii^ — (for it is nothing more) — as to the tenden^ 
of the Apostolic Churches to Mnltitndinism, shewn bj 
their names. To argne a theory of our Religion from 
thiis, is somewhat weak. 

The entire "Scripture evidence" alleged in behalf 
of the supposition, that this new "Nationalism" waB 
the original intention or tendency of Christianity, has 
now been reviewed ; and it is difficult to repress aston- 
ishment at the state of mind which could explore the 
New Testament, and then produce these " proofs " that 
it meant to teach a Religion with no exclusive Doc- 
trines or exclusive Morals I 

We proceed to a different thesis. 

§ 5. I^ JEadimveness of Primitive Christianity 

Emmined. 

K we produce the unambiguous testimony of our 
Divine Master, Christ Himself, and of 
His chosen Apostles, as to the fact^ that evidJifc© fo?*?ndi! 
in Christianity we are appealed to, singly, Jjf JJi^T ^""^^ ^ 
conscience by conscience, let those who 
are not ashamed to be " Christians " take heed how 
Aey turn from it. K the New Testament witness to 
^ Individualism " (as it is termed) make it appear in- 
deed what men call " narrow and exclusive," be it re- 
membered that we are not now examining the philosophy 
of our religion, nor its ethical vindication. That may 
be dime elsewhere. Neither will the criticism of a few 
phrases help the objector. It is to the matter of fact 
we are pointing, (whether it be pleasing or not,]) — the 
broad fact which is patent to every eye, that Christian- 
ity, according to the Scriptures, has a Doctrine^ — ^has a 
strict Moral system, — asks to indvde none who will not 
rise towards its standard of truth and purity, anticipates 
freaaently narrow results^ aims always at the individ^ 
utA Qonscience, and points, primarily, to an " eternal 
Vft " beyond the grave. 
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I o«r 6bti«i> ■^'"' *'"* '** ^" ^®*' ^* words of Him 
cbtlrt'.owiiwiini who 18 •' the Truth." 

" What ia a man profited, if he shall 
eain the vhole world, and loBo his own soul I or wh&t 
Siall a man give in cxchan^ for bis soul i" * 

" It is iirofitahle for tbec that one of thy niombersr 
perish, and not that thy whole body be cast into hell.'*j 
And " Fear Ilim who is able to cast buth body and, 
Boul into bell." f 

" Labour not for the meat which perisbeth, btit for 
that meat " liicli uikIiutIIi iiulo cvi'ihisliny lifo." f 

" lisy up for yoarselTea treasures in heaven, wbere 
neither mom nor met dotb corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal ; for where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also." § 

" Provide yonrselves bags which wax not old, a 
treasure in the heavene that iaileth not," j 

"When the fruit is brought forth, He putteth in the 
sickle, because the harvest is come." Tf 

" The harvest is the end of the world ; and the 
reapers are the angels." ** 

" Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it." ff 

" If ye believe not that I am lie, yc shall die in 
your sins : , . . , and whither I go ye cannot come." Xt 

No ingenuity can possibly extract from Buch words. 
a theory of " Multitudmism ; " a Religion /or this world 
in jtreference to the next ; a broad and " comprehen- 
sive " scheme lowered to the feehngs of the crowd, the 
*' many, whose love shall wax cold " §§ in the latter 
days.— It ia not to the point to say here, " if Scripture 
teaches exclusiveness, Scripture is wrong." \\ We are 
only examining the qnestion o{ fact-, Wnat does Scrip- 
ture teach ? £ it a " little flock," "Jl or a great flock, 
to whom " the kingdom will be given ! " 
■ SL HkU. iTi.se; 8L Huk viii. 86. 
4 SL UmU. T. aa, so, ud St. Lake liL B. 
t tt Jobn Ti 8T. 8 St Kau. vi SO, 21. I St. Luke lii. S3. 

T 8t Xuk It. Sg. •• St. Matt iIU. 8*. tf lUd., TiL 14. 

net. JohB tUL M ud SI. §g St Matt. ixir. 12. 

tmi, p. ISi. ^ St Luke xiL SL 
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One iQpre Bcntence from Christ Himself shall con- 
clnde His warning witness to ns all. The question was 
formally raised for His decision : — 

" Lord, are there few that be saved ? And He said 
QDto them, Strive to enter in at the strait gate : for 
many, I say nnto yon, will seek to enter in, and shall 
not be able. When once the master of the boose hath 
risen up, and hath shut to the door." * 

If we pass on to the witness of those who came 
afterwards and enquire how they under- ^^ ^^ witnew 
stood the Lord's apparently unworldly of Aportie*, and 
and exclusive teaching, we now cannot be ^ **"* 
surprised to read thus : — 

SL Peter. " Lord, to whom shall we go ? TIiou 
hast the words of eternal life. And we believe and are 
sore that Thou art that Christ, the Son of the living 

Qod."t 

St. John and St. Peter. " Neither is there salvation 

in any other: for there is none other Name under 

heaven given among men, whereby we must be 

saved." ± 

St. Paid. " I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
CSurist : for it is the power of Gk>d unto salvation to 
everyone that believetn." § 

The Apostle to the Sebrews. " Without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord." | 

St, Jude. " Contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints." ^ 

Si. Philip the Deacon. " K thou believest toith all 
thy hearty thou mayest be baptized. And he said, I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God." ** 

The Angel al Joppa. " Call for Simon, who shall 
tell thee words whereoy thou and all thy house shaU 
he eavedP ft 

If the idea of * exclusive salvation for those who 
believe and obey the Gospel ' be not here placed before 

• 8L Luke xiil 28, &C. f St John yL 68, 69. i Acto It. 12. 

I Bom. L 16. I Hebw ziL 14. ^ St Jade, 8, i, Iw., 17, Ac 

^AolBTffi.87. ftActojd.14. 
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the iitdhidml eonacienee, it nnu impoafblotoi^'lk 
whst toim it eonld have been nattmllv ezpnewd wX Mt 

If or is it any " abstract ChriBtianity " which ia thus 
put forward. The greateet of the wntere of the NeW 
Teetament leaves on record this anthoritative Benteoee^ 
-twice ottered, aud oonclnaive against all other Tersioo* 
of our Religion than the original measage : — " lliongfa 
we, or an angel &om heaven, preach any otAer Goapek 
nDto yoQ thail that .which we nave preached nnto yoa, 
let him be accnrsed 1 Aa we said before, bo aay I now 
ajgain. If any man preach any other Goepel unto tow 
than that ye have received, M Am he accurted / " * i 

It is not as thongh " eliminating *' two or three ob^ 
Btinate texts would relieve the case. The facts whidl 
lie on the snrface, or those most deeply imbedded in the 
stmctnrb of the whole record of onr Religion, equally 
attest the sense which primitive believers had of the 
everlasting importance of a right faith in " Ilim whom 
not having seen they loved, f and for whom they 
wonld " suffer the Ices of all things," and " count them 
as dross," if they might but " win Christ, and be found 
in Him " J at last. 

And see how urgent they became, therefore, " hcark- 
III. The iMii- ening to God's voice." § — In "adding to 
mo^ot AponoUo the Church " | the newly baptized, it was 
for " salvation." Whether to the alarmed 
jailor of Philippi, or to the qniet Church settled at 
Rome, or to the scattered Jews who had believed, the 
message was the same, " Believe on the Lord Jesus, 
md thou shalt be saved" " We shall be saved from 
wrath through Him." ^ " We are not of them who 
draw back unto perdition : hut of them that believe to 
the laving of the aoul." ** — I^t men risk their puny ■ 
view that all this was bigotry if they will ; but was it 
not a characteristic of onginal Christianity, such as no 
impartial reader (believer or not) can dispute t — K not, 
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Aen the heathen who complained of the heat and zeal 
of Paul and Barnabas* were riff ht. Unless Christianity 
were essential to each soul to whom it came, why should 
the sincere adherents of old religions have been so 
roughly and needlessly disturbed ? Why should even 
Jews be told, that in rejecting Christ they were " count- 
ing themselves unworthy of everlasting life ? " + Why 
should ^'father be set against son and son against 
father, mother a^nst daughter and daughter against 
mother, mother-in-law against • daughter-in-law and 
daughter-in-law against mother-in-law i ":(: — ^Why see we 
that life-long eagerness to '^ spend and be spent " § for 
souls ; — to move about among willing moral agents, and 
pass the rest ; — to listen to a vision, if it beckoned to 
Macedonia as a field of success ; — or to hasten to bear 
the " good tidings," when informed of " much people " 
in a certain city willing to hear it;— or to be reluo- 
tantly turned away from another « unwilling ' region 
as hopeless, being " forbidden of the Holy Ghostl " | 
*— K in foregoing all that the world holds dear, encoun- 
tering all perils and hardships, and facing a daily mar- 
tvrdom,T" those first missionaries were under the belief 
tnat the issues of Eternity were at stake, and trusted 
that by their toil they might " by any means save 
some," ** — bring even " one of a city, or two of a fam- 
ily," tt to ** Him whom to know was life eternal," XX — 
then their condbct was reasonable, their self-devotion 
most noble. But if they only meant that th^ desired 
for Him whom they preached one niche in the Pantheon 
of the nations; if they "turned .the world upside 
down " §§ in order that the Gospel might be accepted 
09 one Jidigion among manyj it is impossible not to 
deplore what must then be considered the cruel and 
terrifying language of their addresses, — in a word, im- 
possible perhaps to overrate the actual mischievousness 
of such unmeasured enthusiasm. 

• Acts xiT. 5 ; xix. 28. f Ibid,, xiU. 46. i St Matt x. 85-81 

8 2 Cor. xil 15. | Acta xtL 9, XTiiL 10, xvl 6. 

^ Acta XV. 25 ; 2 Cor. tL 4-10, xL 28-28. 

•* Bom. xi. 14 : 1 Cor. ix. 22; 1 TSm. ir. 16 ; Jade. 28. 

ttJer.ilLH. }t S^ Jo^n z^ 8. ggAet8ZTfi.6. 
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It mftv be conoludod, then, nnleu a i!oinnicin-«enM 
view of ttic whole Bubj<.%t U tu Ix; rvfuitcd, timt cnoi^h 
had »')W been addnceti to jiutifY tlie coDviction tltat 
Apostolic Chrigtiauitf, as k^ftmcd from the Now Teeta- 
mtint, reqaircd Individual OoiiBcieotioufiuess, Individ- 
nal Faith. 

In whatever form thia *' excluflive Chrigtianitr " bo 
obi(x^t(;d to bereatYer, let us not in the face of all faetA 
bo tolil, that Scripture docs not teach tliis " noceasity 
of fiuth in OimBt i" tOt that the Primitive OhiuvbM 
detignad to ioclade nomiiul profeMon of the Gonel,) 
and did not primarily o<Hitemplate the Miration <h ior^ 
dindtisl eonlB. — ^We now pass on. ._') 

Ko qneetion appears to hare graTelj been raiatd^ 
IV Th. t«it- ■* *** *^® " eutcluMvenesa " of eveiy fontf 
moor of th^ Ap(» of ChriBtiaDity in the next age after the 
toiiuicuKHu; apostles. Of some dim Gnostic semi- 
heathenism it were vain to speak ; and it may be sup- 
posed that the system of the " Apostolical Canons " (as, 
for brcYity, it may be termed) was too indispntable, 
to invite criticism of a fact perhaps more indisputable 
than any other in the Christianity of the second and 
third centuries, — its rigid demarcation, alike from Ju- 
daism and from the world.* The Creeds, the Bitnal, 
the Discipline of the whole Christian body of those 
ases, may be deprecated by enemies, or repudiated by 
fuse friends ; but their *' growing cxclusivenees " is a 
and the Fint foct of which even our critics will remind 
Tii».c«ntijriM. Qg . ^j while we accept their testimony, 
we will add that no one in those days seems to have 
^aeationed that snch exclnsivenees was a true " follow- 
ing of the apostles," np to the days of Constantine ; — 
of which hereafter. 

Perhaps no greater service eonld be done at this 
time to the cause of practical Christianity, than to 
gather together all the incidental records,! ftnd to ex- 
hibit the actual relation of the Church and the world 
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in detaUj in the timeB between St. John and St. Atha- 
nasina. It would need a more minute knowledge of the 
social and domestic life in tlie great cities and Tillages 
of the Koman world than is often found amon^ scholars, 
(even such as Albert de Broglie, " Pressense," or Ne- 
ander,) to conV^ey the true magnitude of the Church's 
spiritual and separating influences on her individual 
members. But it needs to be doue : for under God's 
Providenice, and led by His promised Spirit, by no 
mere accident did it come to pass that the Church had 
to work out the Divine plan at firstj imaided by the 
powers of the world. — Our generation certainly needs 
to see, how Christ's Church aimed to found the ^^ city 
of the living Qod ; " * to raise the " buildinff fitly framed 
together to grow to an holy temple in uie Lord ; " f 
and anticipate ^^ the kingdom that cannot be moved." X 

§ 6. Ethical Basis of Broad Christianity. 

The assertion now disproved, — ^That Christianity ex- 
{uressed itself at first in " Multitudinism," -j^^YiSeax view 
—-was intended apparently to lead to fhe •*of Maituii. 
position, that what the Multitude shall in ^*°*»°\" 
mture be pleased to hold, shall be the ^' Christianity " 
of the age to come. It appears to have been conceived 
that the course of the Gospel, and the course of the 
human mind, had hitherto diver^d. Sevelation, and 
the general Conscience of mankind, had thus far moved 
in distinct orbits ; but they had at length arrived at the 
point where they would coincide, and might (by some 
nappy neutraliz^ig of the original forces) continue to 
take one and the same direction in future. This dream, 
it may be hoped, is somewhat dissipated: but let us 
glance at the theorv of this " general Conscience "— 
(this "public opimon," or opinion of the majority, 
which was to be the Eule of JReliffion, the " Gospel " 
of the future, §) — ^before we wholly lose si^ht of it. 

We have seen that a " Generanzed Chrtstianity " is 

• Heb. xii. 22. f Bp^es. il 21. t CfeU i(U. 28, 
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impoAsible, if we accopt tlie Kew Testament at all. A 
Keligion withont a UwtriiHj, or " dogma,'" must be so 
transceDdevtal iis to lie beyond even the region of niet> 
Bphrnca. Dogma, we tind, inHists on definition ; and 
" vagne thinking " ia a misnomer, commonly betraying 
only incapacity. Bat the idea of a " generalization of 
C'oruoience " or abstract " ethical development," is still 
to he considered. 

No one will question, that in oiatterB of feeling and 
^, ,., fientiinent there actually is an averaae 
uid T>4r» FHiing standard, m any civiIiEcd commnnilj. It 
ruiiruKKt. j^g^ ^^^ iails, with many circumstances ; 
bnt it IB Bpeciftlly elevated by the elevation of indiTid' 
nal hearts and aims ; and a einglo hero will sometimaB 
raise the standard of the age, as a single saint has often 
thrilled tho hearts of millions in the Chnrch. Sneh tea 
admisKion, therefore, of "avenigc con^cienrioiiEnees" 
wilt not assist " Uultitndinism" inasmuch as it dependi 
for its very existence on the action, inward and oat- 
ward, of each man for himself. 

It has been said that Nationalism, based thns npon 
the general sentiments of an age or coiintiT, haa ex- 
isted even in Heathenism ; * and this will not b^ 
Snn "Hnthen denied; yet even bo, in every instance. 
''urt"'h»""w" '' ^** ^^^ some individnal origin, ana 
MHwiiiit'^ burd lives on by the inward life of individual 
™ " ™™'™*" Bonis, far more than by any formal enaet^ 
ments or corporate acts. Bnt, witnout pansing npoa' 
this, — (for we have here no concern in constmcting a 
moral defence for the old religions of the world beioro 
or apart from Christ,) — it has been recognised among 
Christians, and we depend on it as one glorions distinC' 
tion of our Revelation, that we have been taught in a 

Secial way the grandeur of Individual Responsibility, 
le absence of this, the Christian feels, ia the fatal 
defect of every philosophical scheme of polity — from 
Plato,t down to Hohbes. The value of each immortal 
sonl of man, suspected before, is the open annonncc- 
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vent of the Gospel;* and it will be seen that the 
iheoiy of a ^^ Mnltitndinism" crushing all men into one 
general mould of thought, is prepared to undo, as far 
aa in it lies, that elevating work which the Religion of 
Christ would accomplish for each of us. 

In thus urging, we do not attribute to the " Multi- 
tudinist" a conscious denial of Individual Kesponsi- 
bilitv, but the maintenance of a position which vir- 
iually destroys it. He subordinates the sense of rights 
to the existing average of propriety, when he limits 
the sphere of Conscientiousness, practically, to this 
world. 

At the risk of seeming to elaborate — ^what many 
will of course admit at once — ^the priority ^^ ^^ j^^^ 

of the claims of conscience, it will be before the 011- 

Qfioessary to explain with care what is so ^^'^^' 
fimdamental. Let men see what the ^^ Broad Christi- 
liuty " to which thev are invited implies moraUy. In- 
tellectually, it woula aim destruction at all Creeds and 
Doctrines, — ^reckless of the fact that to deny Christi- 
•ni^ as a ** theology of the intellect " f is to banish it 
torn Uie realm of truth. It would also, as we have 
leen, reject its ^^ Historical character,'' ^ ^^^ ^ consign 
ili after due " criticism," to the region of fable. But 
were was a step further in disparagement which it 
teemed possible to take ; and the ^' Broad Religionists " 
•re, we find, prepared for it. They would remove our 
Qiiistianil^ from its lofty Moral eminence also. The 
Soul, and its future, they set aside : and reversing the 
iojonction alike of Moses and St. Paul, bid men ^^ follow 
tbe multitude," § and '^ conform to this world, and twt 
be transformed for another." 

It is easy, no doubt, to hamper any investigation of 
ilie rights of Individual Conscience, with jr^i^^^nt qaee- 
ooDateral considerations. It might be tionTfo be her* 
Qiged, and truly, that Society is bound '*^^^' 
to protect itseli against the aberrations of some, and 
the moral obliquity of others. Again, it may be said,- 

• Si. HaU. Ti. 26. f ^^7> P* ^^^* t ^i<l- 

S Xiod. xxiiL 2. | Bom. zIL 2. 
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the pqaitr »nd benevolenco of the Dirine govemmraft 
may be oclievpd to provitlc some allcrintion of tha 
l)ea\-y weiglit of Iiidividunl Jifspongibility, in tba 
widely varying oircam&tancos of tuankiod ; and that 
this alleviation may l>o found in the jnet iuflaences of 
'• irell-ordered Society. Tliis, and much more, rnvf 
be admitted, beyond question ; but must Dot interfere 
wit)i what is now before us. 

i'or there still remaiite, all the more firmly cstab- 
liflhcd by these very consideration^', what mar b« 
termi-d tho substnttum of Wifl to be 'h-alt wiui, is 
every man. Tuko away the Bolcmn ciiuitiries, or eal»- 
limc anxieties, of each Individual, and Morality M 
well lis Iti'lifjirtn must cease to have real mcamng; 
there iniiirt ivniain, even eonfcsBcdlv, no more than • 
nominal adherence to that which can only by eomtoif 
be called " Faith," — an acquieecence bo morally baaei 
as to amount to a repadiatioQ of the first conditions (h 
all possible DutT- 

ao thoughlfal believer could doubt that Cbiisti- 

chrirtiuiKy Ob- anity really stands in all its parts on a 
f .^h^ 'd^J^d' *'™® foundation of philosophy; however 
■■« iDdiTMosi no- imperfectly that may have been bbcv^ 
°«°'""- tained by us. The proof, indeed, that it 

makes its appeal to our Horal nature is accessible to 
every man who will but examine his own Moral Kfr 
sponsibility, as man, in any transaction of his life. 
There is no sentence of praise or blame, social or reli- 
gious, pronounced by ns on the conduct of others, oe 
by them on us, which does not imply suc^h Itesponei- 
bilitv as results from Self-government ; which is com- 
monly known as " Moral." — ^The error which lies at the 
root of " Multitudinism " will be found to be a miscon- 
ception of the whole character of Moral Itesponsibility 
in man, and a confusion of that idea with a very diCTer* 
ent one, viz. his Political, or his Social, Responsibility, 
as member of a Community.— Let this be examined. 
Man is so far intended by nature to be a " 6el& 

oruuumHif- governing " being, that his highest Moral 
■ovniuBbdof. perfection lies in hia most perfeet Self- 
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^ontroL If all men tisnallj attained this, the ftmctions 
-cf external government would be limited to a gaarding 
of the (still possible) e^ors of individuals ; and the pro- 
fgress (k pobtical knowledge is teaching men, more and 
iiKNre, the wisdom of non-intervention with personid 
liberty of will and action ; so that it has become almost 
m kina of axiom in politics, that that is the best govern- 
ment for men whicn is able to interfere the least with 
^ausk individual, and simply restrains the wrongful in- 
tarference of one man with another. All external gov- 
ernments are no doubt inherently imperfect, (except 
liiat of the Divine Being,) t^hen thus considered as re- 
^fbrainU on Individual will and Power, in the mani- 
feBtation of which Moral Agency consists. How deep 
% Moral confusion, then, must enter into the specula- 
ticai of theorists who transfer the great Moral work of 
hunan life, formally, from the Individual to the Gov- 
ttrnment ! And this is what these ^^ New Nationalists " 
would do. 

Let it not be hastily imagined that any doubt is 
here to be thrown on men's real Respon- 
tt^iKty to the State; or to any Com- cJ^R2JSnJbuit^ 
mimi^ in which their sphere of moral iSifta!^*'^™*' 
aeencry lies. But the ideas must be dis- 
tmgmshed. Our Besponsibility as men is prior to our 
Besponsibility as citizens; and it is founded in our 
very constitution. Man is not only capable of origi- 
natmg action, but he is so constituted as to know that 
he ought to originate it, in accordance with some an- 
terior and unchan^able principles of truth ^d right- 
eousness. But his Besponsibility as a citizen is at 
present regulated by ever-mutable law. 

It is a distinction of all Law, that it carries con- 
sequences to the law-breaker ; and that is ^ ,^^^^ ^j^^,^ 
what may be termed '' Political Respon- gnuhe* Mona Re. 
aibiKty." But there is this further dis- ^p^"^^*"^^- 
tinction of Moral law, — that our inward Consciousness 
more or less accompanies the principle, and its results. 
We have a knowledge, in the case of other laws, that 
tliey are vindicated by such and such sanctions, and 
10 
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vill be Attended by certain consequences ; but in tlif 
case of Moral laws, we have a farther con\-iction that 
thus it ought to be. 

A man, for instance, is truly enough said to b« 

" obliged " by the laws of the country or 

""" " ' Bociety to which he belongs. He is in 

Kch wise " responsible " to the laws, that if ho violatM 

them he incnrs ponishment. This kind of respond 

bility lias nothing certainly Moral in it. The law may 

be good, or it may be bad ; yet this responsibility « 

the person is real, while the law remains : 1. e. if ha 

viohites the law, he abides the penalty. This Political 

Responsibility uo doubt ought to bq 

1. Pomi»L jj^^^ also,— (because SUtes ought t« 

conform their laws to the essential roles of rignt) }— r 

but Responsibility to the State is a distinct idea trom 

Morul Responsibility, even when the one happens to 

coineide with the other. 

Again; Communities within a State, (and more 
Barf^ limited in their nature in cyery respect,) 
may have customs, habits, and rules, 
■which infer more or less of obligation on the members. 
Tlie individual perhaps may withdraw, if his Conscience 
disapprove ; but while his membership continues, he 
has a Social Responsibility ; which may be described, 
however, as a mere " liability to consequences." 

^'hat is thus said of Political and Social laws may, 
in some sense, bo also affirmed of the 
^ Physical. A " law of Nature " cannot 

be broken with impunity. If we violate it, we iiu3iir 
the penalty. Wo are Responsible. Yet in this case 
also the consequence follows absolutely, whether our 
inward Consciousness accompanies it or not. 

But the idea of a true Moral Responsibility is far 

more than this ; it is no less, indeed, than 

Chalmers vindicates as a " Supremacy of 

Conscience." It implies, not only that we are, but, 

.rx. , _. ouqht to be, — accountable for our own 

B^dpvDiR doings. J* or, we can well conceive that 

""**' one who had come under the extremcst 
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^enemres of some de facto political or social law ; of 
hfwi Iwjome the victim of some difficult or imperfectly 
known physical law; might be regarded with the 
deepest sympathy and compassion. The martyr for 
liberty wins our approbation, though he perish beneath 
some legal tyranny. The philanthropist, who unsuc- 
cessfully withstands some evil social custom, obtaina 
eventually the applause of the human Conscience. The 
Totary of knowledge, whose struggle for science has in- 
volved him in accidental suffering, has the good-will of 
bk fellow-men to attend him in his disaster. But, on 
ttie other hand, let us be told of a man who has done a 
deed of injustice and cruelty, yet (miscarrying in his 
object^ has been overtaken by apparent ttetnbvition} 
tiiere is no sentiment of approbation for him. We do 
not feel that his disaster ought not to be ; but just the 
reverse, — ^that it ought. Our Conscience records its 
approval. 

There may be a thousand theoretical difficulties in 
oonhexion with this high trutli : but there is a divinity 
in it that will surmount them all. 

But the subject must not further be pursued here, 
fliongh most important and attractive. A distinction 
abould, however, be pointed out between R^*'^iSuJ° ^ 
the idea of the Besponsibility, and that of ProS^ion. ^ 
the Probation, of moral agents ; and it is by consider- 
ing moral agency in its Social position that we shall 
b^t ascertain the distinction between the two. — ^The 
formation of the character of the Individual through 
fte "action of his own will, amidst the habits and inna- 
ence of Society, is not an " end,'' — ^not a final object, 
or tAo9. The man is intended to act on the commu- 
nity of his fellow-men, for their well-being ; and, so 
fiir, perhaps, as Society is concerned. Moral Responsi- 
bility might be conceived to terminate in this. It is 
a result which satisfies the phenomena of Social Moral 
agency. But, viewed relativelv to the Individual him- 
sSf, this certainly is not enougn. And it ^^^^^^^ 
n the Individual that we must consider, ^^ m«y*be » 
unless we imagine every man to exist for ▼^'^ 
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tho eake oi nme o^mt nuu, aad bo mmi Ar U»'Omi 

sake, — (bo that the vell-beioc <tf a thonaaiid iiKSi,M 
worth oDtalning, bat the weU-Deingof out is DOk to 1m 
eonsideT^d IV— which is ahtord. We mnst coQeuv% 
then, that tiie fonninff and perfecting of the titamslm 
of each Moral Agent Tor his attainmeut of the Hij^Mt 
Qood, is the end of present Probation. — Whether, in- 
deed, this perfecting of the iDdividaal be not the dfr 
terminiDg of certain ultimate relations of the creatnn 
to the Creator — the finite to the Infinite, — is an eB^aii^ 
which wooldnow lead as too far. 

Bat it may be well to add that, prone as we are ttt . 
liSriid'o" M tu <!*^^c f*^ something less chaogei^ile tbas 
fiVMrt flood. the decision of oar own will as Ja4ih 
TidualB, — (and tempted therefore to rely on the greater 
seeming stabilitj of the laws and habits of Society,)^ 
we may find our best corrective in the thoughts here 
eaggcBted. We eliall not be in danger of lowering our 
moral tone to the faecinating level ot the Mnltitude, if 
we throw ourselvee on the noble belief that our Ihdi- 
vidual Conacicnce is in direct communication with the 
Moral Qovemor of the world, the Supremo Beason, 
the Hic^hest Good ; and that our Individual struggle 
for good and against evil, — (conducted under His eye, 
who will not let tho Moral World become chaos at 
last,) — will ultimately be vindicated by Him, whether 
its present iesue appear with us succeBeful or not. 

It cannot be necessary to point out to any one who 
has followed the course of thought here pursued, that 
a " Broad NaUonalism," without definite Truth and 
without the individual approval of Conscience, — (for 
snch is its intended " breadth,") — has no ground of 
philosophy; but involves an entire disbelief of all Per- 
sonal virtue, as well as Faith. Knowing, as the Chris- 
tian does, tiie need which Conscience has of illumina- 
tion and guidance, still ho must insist on its real action. 
If Mr. lull * can afford to risk entire freedom for the 
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intellect, we may at least maintain that Oonscienoe 
maj be equally trusted 

But there is one liirther aspect of the subject, and 
bearing directly on Political Eesponsibility, which must 
BOt in this place be omitted. Many who Reiiitionsof c»». 

1 * . J. i_j.ii_ science aad Bodp 

may have acquiesced m what has been ety. 
saia as to the Supremacy of Conscience and the Indi« 
Tiduality of responsible action, may still enquire, — 
Has the State, as a State, no duties towards lieli^on f 
And nothing which has been said ou^ht to cast doubt 
on the solemn fact that the State has such duties. 
1>> put the question in more philosophical terms, — ^it 
mmounts to an enquiry into the Mutual Eolations of the 
Iiidividual Conscience, and the Society of which it is a 
member. 

It is evident that these relations are subject to 
change, as civilization advances. In earlier stages, 
Society, or the State, might have almost paternal duties 
towards the individual. It must be remembered too^ 
Amt the human individual is intended at all times to 
develope in SocSety, — a fact which of itself implies 
Unties of the whole to the parts, as well as of the parts 
to the whole. But the laws of the Sociebr and the con- 
victions of the individual having thus, alike, an ethical 
Vasis, must be judged ethically. In the best conceiv* 
ftble polity a law would always be moral, — i. e., not 
<mly politically, but ethically good. 'W'e cannot even 
conceive of the permanent existence of a system of law 
condemned by every individual conscience. The de 
jure relation of law and morals is therefore assumed in 
Boch jpassages as St Paul's, — " the law'is not made for 
the righteous man," and ^' it is not a terror to the good 
bat to the evil." * 

It is the duty then of the State always to aim to ex- 
press in Law the his^hest ethical convic- .^ , ^ .». o* . 

£ jf ±.\. n • ° i»» J* 'J 1 Duty of the Bute. 

Uims of the Consciences of individuals. 

A large class of Mixed questions, connected with 
pefBonal and domestic ri^ts, — such as Education, Mar- 
riage, Inheritance, Service, — ^maylong need for their 

• 1 Tim. 19^ BflSUzUL 8. 
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settlement the c-xorclBo of political pntience. In the 
meantime, if Uie Cliurck ha lieo to iucalcata hor divkaa 
principles, — which bear on all social eubjeeta direetly 
or indirectly ,-^the majoritj of infUridual conscdeDtw 
will be so elevated to the Christian standard, diat the 
law and Morally of the State will become DeoesMiily 
Christian. 

% 7. Appeal to Euiory in heha^af *Broad ChritUanifj/^ 

Having traced the character and pretensiona of 
Tb* apiHi lo Bia- thi9 projected " Mnltitadinism " thus &K 
"^^ and shewn that it has no Scriptural mm 

no Ethical vindication, but is afraid of the fair opers- 
tion of all Conscience ; * it might seem snperfloona to 
go further, and shew that tlie references made to His- 
tory, in support of this hypothesis of comprehension, 
are worthless. 

But as History has been very confidently invokad,t 
wo have no option. Tliey who make the appeal must 
take the consequences. * 

Christianity appeared on earth when the old Uy- 
thologies of Greece and Rome had lost their hold on 
man. The Individual Conscience had parted from 
them ; they bad become " Multitndinistic," — and there- 
fore must perish. The new Beligion made the appeal 
that was needed to Conscience. In Apostolic and 
poet-Apostolic times there was nniformly an effort to 
create a Personal Hdigion in connexion with a Bap- 
tismal Creed, as has been already shewn. The age of 
Constantino stafids next, and has been referred to for a 
kind of formal " inauguration " % of the principles of 
'Broad Christianity.' Up to that time it is allowed, 
that there was a " gradual hardening and systematiz- 
ing; "in other words, fixed principle was always desired. 

Constantinc, by the Edict of Milan and succeeding 

acts, restored to Christians their lost pn>- 

1 Mi^ P^'^y* ""^ gave them (notwithstanaing 

all profeesiona of general toleration) an as- 

• tmet, P- 1S0. t lUdL, p. >7. X lUd., p. IM. 
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f^endencY in the Empire which they did not possess be- 
fore.* fent great as his interference with Christianity, 
both for ^ood and for ill, no disposition was shewn, 
either by nim or by any party in the Church, to dis- 
pense with a definite Creed. This is acknowledged by 
those who supposed " Multitudinism " to have been 
set up by hira.f The ^Christianity patronized by the 
Imperial favor was also hierarchical and sacerdotal, 
as well as donatio. It was therefore vitally different 
from that wnich the "Broad-National-- Moititndinism 
ists" would seek ; wid no arguments de- of the west. 
dneed from it can, in any fairness or justice, be avail- 
able by them. There was one point, however, in which 
the Imperial encouragement of Christianity may be re- 
garded as " Multitudmistic ; " viz., its employment of 
Secular influences to spread the name of the Christian 
Seligioti beyond the limits of its Spiritual system. The 
attempt to make the whole framework of the Church 
eoincident with that of the Empire was broad enough, 
no doubt, though not so broad as the " New National- 
ists " of our day would ask. It was natural (may we 
not add, noble f) for a Roman Emperor „ ^ . * 

M_ ^ > . 't*!- . T*ji» Some effecU of 

to desire to use Kehgion as a bond of theimperiia 
Unity for his dominions; but. the effect ®^'®'** 
was unhappy. It was " the new cloth and old gar^ 
ment." The whole body of the Church resisted. 
Bishops in their councils, and missionaries in their 
remoter spheres, remonstrated, and re- Ho«insand 
ealled with afiection the memory of the ®^®"- 
Ante-Nicene freedom. The whole body of the laws« 
framed by the Church from age to age, for the Spiritual 
IKscipline of all her members, were one protest against 
it.:^ The spread of an Imperial Christianity beyond 
the Church's real influence was a primary cause of the 
withdrawal of tens of thousands of stricter Christians 

* See in Fabricius (the Imperial Edicts fbr and against the Christians) 
-'"Jmx SaluUuit, c. ziL f Essaj, pp. 166—167. 

X See Mr. Biight*t *' History of the Period from Nicsea to Chaloedon ;" 
ihcs m J Lectures on ** Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction;^ and Montalembert'to 
Momm JDfOmdtnL 
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to the dcsertB of Africit uid the moimtainB of Asia ; 
BDd what then remained ( — ^Thc Cliurch of the Empire, 
exhaiistu'd of so much of ila HClive epiritnality, s"K»n 
ceased to be the " salt of the earth." Tlio eiieiwy of 
heathenism had died oat ; the energy of Chri&tiani^ 
(which is Saoctity) wag driven out ; and die half-Chris- 
tian, half-heathen " MuUittidini|m," which }iad spread 
without the Individual Conscience, ut- 
WMteni Knipin, tcrly enervated tho whole Empire ; and 
*■"■*'"■ in a hundred and fiftjr jeara Weatem 
Bome was jin easy prey to the barbarianB. 

Nothing wouia oe easier thau to trace the pn^^'eeB 
of the Bocularization of Chriatianity, and the ruin of 
Nationfi, siiK' In- sidf,— from the fifth century to our 
own, — alike in the East and the Weet. Sut the task 
is superfluous to those not wholly unacquainted with 
the history of Europe, and useless to all others. • From 
the lime when patriarchs corresponded in rank with 
" prefects," and when each " diocese " of the Empire 
had its primate, each province its metropolitan, and 
each metropolitan of necessity his suffragans, a nominal 
Christianity sprung up faster than the Church could 
sanctify it. Being unconscientious, it could but ruin 
the nations. — ^Tiie attenipta of Theodosius, and after- 
wards of Justinian, to digest the laws of the Church 
and the Empire, were resolute cflForts of 
loSIiaki.* great minds to find some theory to com- 
bine the facts existing around tnem ; but 
they were vain. The fall of tlie exarchate of Havenna 
i. la. ^'^ *''® barbariane, in the year 753, is com- 
monly assigned as the era of the extinc- 
tion of the Roman law in Italy ; and of the failure with 
it of the great imperial schemes for " comprehending" 
the world in the Church, or rather, for amalgamating 
the two. 

Each nation of the West, from Charlemagne on- 
chuiB wards, in its turn aimed at the same im- 

possible end, — impossible while man is a 
moral agent, — coercire National Unity in Beli^on and 
Policy. 
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The great syBtems of Feudal Law which prevailed 
among the tribes which overwhelmed the « ^ t. 
Boman civilization, — the Salic law, the ^ ^* 
Ripnarian, the Burgondian, the Lombard, and others, — 
were all impregnated with the Boman spirit, and 
equally desii^ a National Unity, partly secular and 
partly spiritual. Here, for the first tmie, we find 
the Keligious element predominating, and not unfre- 
qnently preserving the social system urom see the ttm* 
extinction. Imperialism had sought to uTjSfiSlSr^cJiI 
mould the Church to its great earthly iccuon. 

{>urpo6es ; Feudalism assisted the Church in moulding, 
or some higher end, the character of nations. Bat 
under the influence of Feudalism, iJl Europe tended to 
become one great Hierarchy, from the days of Charle* 
ma^e to those of Hildebrand. 

jXow it has been said, that Christianity, in fact, 
made its ^reat triumphs by means of the medisBvai 
Multitudinism.* Nations were " bom in a day." The 
assertion involves a petitio of the whole question ; for 
those who believe Keligion to be an imposture, apart 
from individual Conscience, will demur altogether to 
tiiese alleged "triumphs." If France became Chris- 
tian in a multitude, Spain became Arian in a multi- 
tude, and had an obstinate /S^o/^-Arianism for some 
hundred vears. The leaven of " Multitudinism " is so 
defiling tnat it may soon degrade any Church to a mere 
etkMiahment^ in half its elements ; an Establishment 
ae debased as that of Louis XIV. supported only by 
Dragonnades. — (Anywhere, indeed, wnere Savonarolas 
are burnt and Kens are driven out. Establishments in- 
itead of "triumphing" preside over a wide Moral 
Ruin.)— Or, to look in another direction. — ^The masses 
who were baptized by St. Vitus in the North returned 
in masses to neathcnism, and adored, in their favourite 
idol, " Santovitch," f ^he saint who had once preached 
to them of Christ. Was that a " triumph V' The 
crowds, — received as crowds, — by the illustrious Xa- 
▼ier in Lidia, faded away in crowds once more into 

* Essaj, pp. 146, 159. t SeeHofflnan. 

10* 
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theii- original ninduUm. U&dieciplmed for Chriat, 
the nommal Cliistiiuiity camo to nought. — "Multita- 
imun " fiiilcd evervwhtre. 

JJow vaa it m thu Bvziuitino Enapirc ? There 
euwiy, if anvwncre, the principle of '* Mul- 
".^'b*'^ iSlir " titudimsra had a sphere for eleven hun- 
drud years, so far lu it cotild have it in 
conDc:(ion with a definite Creed and an authorized 
Hierarchy. Tlie great work wliieh Trcboniua and hia 
nine eoadjntors, tinder JuetinJan'B auspioeB, bo ahly 
achieved; thoec fifty books whieh dige&tcd with gucn 
care the codes of Theodosiue, of Gregorr, and Hermo- 
genes, and the ConstitutionB of succeeding Emperors ; 
exiiihit the rule of tlio KriBtcrn civilization, from the 
rise uf ruii..laijlInM[.Lj in tin/ fuiirtli century to its fall 
to the Mahometans in the fifteenth. Can any one refer 
with pride to tliat coarse of " Hultitndinism " in those 
long ages of growing decrepitude ? Is there mnch in 
the spectacle to encourage tlic attempt, political or re- 
ligious, to force into existcnco an Ecclesiastical and 
Civil Unity t 

If, from the fourth to the ninth century, the Eastern 
Church made some struggle to act on the 
*'™^J'™ "' ancient Discipline of Cnrist, as an inde- 
pendent reality, it is evident that from 
the time of Piiotius the struggle was practically over. 
Tlie Nomo-canon fixes the character of the Byzantine 
Church and State henceforth. A " discipline, degen- 
erated to a dead formalism, consummated doubtless a 
" Unity," hut it was at the cost of Moral life. It was 
put to shame by the new-bom vigoar of Islamism, — & 
ifiiwnwtui successful, because a confessedly sensual 
™' " Multitudinism," defying the Christian 
name. As the Feudalism of the West ended in Papacy, 
BO the " Photianism " of the East was, at length, what 
we now term " Erastianism," of tlio most unreserved 
type that the civilized world has known. It has re- 
ceived its retribution since 1453, beneath 
the Ottoman rule 1 Its whole lesson to 
tis ia a warning. There ia eomething, indeed, sublime 
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in the continued existence of Christianity 
at all, ^^ amidst the fires, nnconsumed tadiofBrn not an 
so loDg !— If, in the future Providence of fSSJi* 'i„<-p^^ 
God, it may be permitted to emerge from f^i^^'go )***" 
the ordeal of lengthened degradation and ""*' ^' 
suffering, may it have unlearned its unhappy traditions 
<rir Secular policy, and abandon at last a ^^ Multitudin* 
ism ** wliich wrought out the chains of a miserable Cap- 
tivity, though it paralyzed the tyrant hand that forged 
them ! 

But our own concern is with the Western, rather 
than the Eastern civilization ; and to this the discus- 
Bion fas has been intimated*) rightly must return; 
and tne more so, that we may have a summary view 
of our own position now. 

England inherited the Western form of the problem 
which the present age, or the future, must 
0olve, as to the position of the State and ^"f^lf ^St?^ • 
the Church ; the relations of Society and 
tha Individual Conscience. Speaking generally, our 
institutions were, under God's Providence, of Feudal 
ori^n ; and the feeling of Nationality was strong in us, 
as in all the Northern races. This was shewn, without 
question, in the Anglo-Saxon period, — (at least from the 
time of Theodore, himself an Oriental) ; but it was 
modified by many influences ab extra. Separated by 
the sea from the continent of Europe, our National 
life had a distinctive development. We became 
Roman, but remained National. We had lost that 
onion with the civilization of Europe which In some 
d^ree was ours till the old Eomans left us to that 
National self-government which in the fifth century 
b^gan to be a reality ; but the union of ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
ike Heptarchy, and still more the Nor- * *^ ^ ^' 
man conquest, re-established our relations * onqowt 
with Rome, on a footing which Augustine's mission 
eoold not attain. Nevertheless, from the Conquest to 
tfie Reformation there was a struggle of the '^two 

* Estty, p. 147. 
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powers," tlie BpiritiLal and the temporal, conducted 
witliout ft ditliiiite ai>)jnKriatk>u of tlie exact ieene. The 
CliDt-L-h would not hiivc delllierately said that prelates, 
-with tho poyc at their hoad, ouglit really to enpersode 
kings, partiaincats, and inagtBtrHtce ; thu SUite would 
not have said that it could give validity to tat^ramente, 
aiid salvation to eoula, and could thert:l'ore alt'ord to do 
without biahopa and priests. Each party stood in need 
of the other ; and cacli t'elt it. Vacillating, irritated, 
and just con«'iuus that tlio right settlement of Church 
and State had not heen attained, our Kalion remained 
till the aixteonth centmy ; when the strong will of 
Henry VIII. interfered. — 'We in England liave cer- 
taiidy tried fairly to tight out the battle between theM 
" two priwL-rs ; " go Imvc ponn.- Koiiuiii Catliolic nations 
abroad : tho Lutherans smothered tlic struggle. 

But in the pre-Reformation times there was this ad- 
vantage on the Ecclcsiastieal side, — it was 
niMi« ^ity "( not siibjcct to the same organic changes 
^^'"^ aa the State. Tlie people, aa a whole, 

might be divided as to the succession of their kings; 
but not as to the Creeds and Sacraments. Had the 
temporal been as one, as the ecclesiastical power, the 
theory of " Multitudinism " wonld for the time have 
seemed to have a triumph. The National Onenees was 
arrested by a divided allegiance in flie pre-Refonnation 
days ; as truly aa by divided opinions in religion in 
the times which followed, — (And this is the inherent 
weakness of all " Multitudinism," that it must follow 
the fortunes of two master?.) — But the liel^ous unan- 
imity of England in the medireval ago, though great, 
was not distinctively local ; and the same causes which 
broke ap the unity of the Church elsewhere, operated 
here with equal power. Then came the Tntfor and 
Stuart transitions ; and the great change of 1688, as de- 
lineated at the outset of this enquiry ; to which we revert. 

The Kevolution was a political necessity, which for 
the time bewildered the consciences of 
the people. Tha relations of Church and 
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State settled themBelTeB yery greatly, to human ejes, 
by hap-hazard. Attempts were made by (Bnmert righu 
such writers as Burnet and Wake on the ^^^^'^"^ 
one hand, and Leslie on the other, to ad- cauon. ^ 
jQBt the claims of the " Be^le and the c. Leslie.) 
JPontificate ; " — but, after this, all parties among ni 
took up that position which, with some yariations, they 
haye smce maintained. The Act of Uniformity had, 
in some sort, closed up enquiry into such fundamental 

anestions ; and the suspension of Conyocation, and 
le extradition of the Ifonjurors, completed the de 
facto settlement. Conscience, through eyery historical 
change, secretly clung to the truth that Keligion is a 
spiritual concern of each Indiyidual. " Practical men" 
oespaired, howeyer, of a solution of tlie old diflSculty 
of imperium in imperio^ on paper ; and a compromise 
was tne resort of an sides, with some surrender of truth- 
fulness, perhaps with all. 

The old " Church and State " party had triumphed 
in 1688, by abating their Churchmanship, and hence- 
forth they could only maintain their ground against 
different classes of opponents by permitting, and using, 
different " schools of thought, (as we have since ex- 
pressed it,) and by adopting different, and scarcely 
consistent, methods of defence. Against Home the 
controyersy was still carried on, on the principles of 
Andrcwes and Laud ; against Bationalism and Non* 
conformity on those of Warburton. But eventually 
the Nation grew to doubt the grounds of the actual 
religious compromise ; and wearied of attempts to 
modernize ecclesiastical machinery, as antiquated as 
the costume of the middle ages. A Church only too 
willing to become " Multitudinistic " was gradually 
losing its life. Its better members " endured," — as 
if tacitljr reserving to themselves the right to schism, 
when things might become intolerable. The Conscience 
of the Nation made some gallant efforts to right itself; 
but in vain. Outside the Church, the Tolerated Non- 
conformity, — while denying priesthood, sacraments, and 
rites, — vindicated the ^^ diatmction of spiritual and tem- 




pMsI,*' and to intreDdbed ftadf in the 0(Mud8BBW«f> 

the nnedncated and nnoerai — Fnoi Oimb* 

'"sMibir *° >°<* Patrick, down to Seeker, diat diBtiB»^ 

tion had been fooght for. Then oameaw 

omiDOOB Btlence of nearly a Irandred yean ;— and, 

Where are wo now I 

§ 8. Adjiutment Demanded, 
It has seemed to eome, that we are rapidly drifb- 
ing toWBida the entire Separation of the 

*'"™"^'^Ohu«!h, as a Ohnrch, from its nnion with 
the State, and the adoption of that position, as Ohrit^ 
tianEi, which our Religion held, 1,600 Teara ago. — ^Atb 
WB then to retrace onr waj through all the wilderness 
of so many ages, as thongh Trovidence had misled ns 
all along f — ^The question is a grave one ; let it be well 

H«d of tamt weighed before our future becomes hope- 
uUuimoDi. leaaly complicated. 

Doubtless in those first ages of the Church and the 
Empire, when the old reljgioua were decaying or do- 
cayed, there was entire independence on both sides; 
but there followed not only jealousy, discord, and per- 
secution, but even a disruption of society, rendering 
Bome adjustment absolutely necessary ; and in that 
adjustment the Church, and not the sects, naturally 
took the lead, — ^The nature of Man has not changed ; 
he needs Government. The nature of Religion is not 
changed ; it needs freedom of conscience. May it not 
be for our own Nation, leading so prominently the van 
of civilization, at length to teach the truth in this also, 
—that, while learning to do the work which is proper 
to them, all wise States must leave to the Christian 
Church, in all its parts, the task of doin^ its own work, 
more and more unimpeded? Our "Nationalism" in 
Religion can only be real, when it is conscientious. 
And Conscientiousness, as we have seen, is ijidividwd. 
Bat why may not tlie '' Toleration " of the nineteenth 
oentnry, and the Individualism of the first, or second, 
vt tbira, here at length coincide f — Some sectarian j«al^ 
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oxuaes maj yet be hard to deal with ; but let the Chris* 
tianity of the age to come be free amon^ ns, and it will 
have no need to fear the intellectual and moral struggle 
which lies before us. 

But at this point the question is naturally raised by 
some, — ^How has the Church of England, 
"the Church of the XXXIX Articles," chn^Jh'^^^Tu 
any more right, in virtue of this de- Jjfj* ^ coniider. 
mande^ "freedom," to assume the Ke- 
ligious direction of the people, than any other Chris- 
tian community among us ? Granting that some form 
of Christianity must take' the lead, in the settlement of 
those mixed Questions where social interests and moral 
truth are likely to touch ; or in the general instruction 
of the people ; — ^What right has the " Church of the 
Prayer-booK " to claim this position beyond all others I 

It will not be expected that, in reply to this enquiry, 
a discussion as to the truth of the Anffli- „ ^., 

J.. •LTji. jTx ®ij Hereditary claim. 

can doctrines should be opened. It would 
not only be out of place, but interminable. The answer 
is a practical one. The Anglican Church has not 
claimed for herself a position, she has inherited it ; and 
there is no sect which could with any probability com- 
pete for it with her. She has it by historical continuity 
and descent. The Church of the Monks of Bangor, the 
Ohurch of Augustin, the Church of Theodore, of Dun- 
Btan, of Stigand, of Becket, of Warham, of Parker, of 
Andrewes, of Laud, of Pearson, Wilson, Butler, has 
gone through all the National phases of all our genera- 
tions, and has preserved, through all, the same Creeds 
of the Ecumemcal Councils, the sa/me Canonical Scrip* 
htreSj the one Baptismal Rite^ the one Eucharistio 
Oemsecration in the ancient words of the first Liturgies^ 
and an unln'oken Hierarchy. A multitude of questions 
may be ingeniously raised as to all these, but they are 
irrelevant here. There is no disputing the broad fact. 
Ko one can pretend that the de facto Church of £ng> 
land is, or ever has been, in the position of a sect forc- 
ing itself, ab extra^ on the Nation. It has come down 
loth the Nation, throi^h all its varied fortune) and 
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and it! deetiny. Of coar»e this does not prove that 
le ought to hare perpetuity among &• ; but it account* 
IT the poBitiijQ octaally ocvupit-d. Tht- tiieorj- of soma 
light be, tliiit if ihcre is to be "an ailianco," the 
kat« should be free to choose her own Church ; bnt 
liatory is Btrongur tltua Uiuorj ; mid tiijtory, recording 
the matnal action of (.'tiurch and State on eaoJi other, 
aniens no such dublime function of rcligioQ-chooeing 
in the abstract to citlicr Parliament or Monarch ; on the 
contrary, an^' uKsiituption which has ever looked like 
thia. for a mumcnt, has always hccn a failure. 

Whether that fomi of our Church which it received 
vhen the XXXiX Articles were imposed sliall for ever 
ooDtinae -without change, is a qaestion which cannot be 
answered on principles of the past ; the future will deal 
with it on its own principles. The idea of a ^' Farlio* 
mentary Revision" belongs to the past. It is more 
than 200 years old. Tlie idea of relaxation of subscrip- 
tion" by the antlioritv of tl',n Oroini. is of the past. 
It is Tudor. TliL- :i.l;ii.-Ii.ioT,t <.r tho WiUu-l- nmsr be 
baaed on higher principles, or it will be rejected as no 
fit religious settlement lor a people which has outgrown 
the folly which could recognise the Secular as Divine. 
The present position of the Anglican Church is this ; 
P,»„n[ She is believed by her own sons to have 
imtiw. poBsessionof that Divine Revelation, with 
its vital gifts of Grace, bestowed by Christ on our 
world 1,800 years ago. She has certain local peculiar- 
itieg also, some of them restraining her use of tlint Rev- 
elation, and among them this, — uiat she is not free to 
act as a corporate body, as all other religious bodies 
around her are. She is hampered by accidents of her 
historical position from which she ought, as a spiritu^ 
body, to be free as the first Christians at the Pentecost. 
The advance of education, civilization, pcienee, social 
economy, and law, all warn her that " old things are 
passing away." She will need all the euergy, power, 
and grace which Christ has bestowed, if she is to fulfil 
h^ mission now. The sooner the State learns, that to 
treat the Church as an vntpiritwU body is to make ha 
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worthless ad an instrament even of Civilization, — ^the 
better it will be for the Nation. The Church pretends 
to be more ; she must be what she pretends, or abandon 
the pretence^ — and be abandoned by the conscience of 
the people. The Spiritual Freedom of the Church is 
her riffnt, and it can neither honestljr nor %afdy be 
withheld. Let her be put to the fair trial of her sacred 
powers ; if she cannot grapple with a free and intellec- 
tual age, then let her, in the Name of Him who is True, 
take the consequences, whatever thev bo. But let not 
the unjust and ignominious course be adopted, of em* 
ploying and overstraining her " spiritual character * 
for some purposes, and denying it K)r others ; using and 
yet half-outlawing her higher intellects. That can only 
end in the most hopeless National Infidelity. And let 
her not be bound to the cowardly political traditions of 
the least spiritual era of our history. Let her be free 
to reform her Convocation, reform her spiritual laws, 
and regulate her internal Discipline ; and if then she 
cannot deal with the age in which her lot is cast, her 
place may be taken by some loftier and better teacher. 

The State may fairlv be enquired of by us, " Why 
are you afraid of us ? You can trust all the sects to do 
their own will, within fair les^al restric- .. . , 

tions for mutual protection ; and why not nem and unfair^ 
us? Youupbraa us warmly for our de- "^"*»'^'^^ 
ficiencies at times ; and then refuse to allow us to act 
on our own highest principles ! What means this subtle 
sort of homage to our spiritual character? If your 
clergy be, as they are sometimes told, a * learned clerey,' 
(at least in comparison of others,) if, considering their 
numbers, thev are (not untruly) thought in some re- 
spects exemplary,— on what reasonable ground shall a 
nation which proclaims itself educated and free, insist 
on shackling tiic intellectual and spiritual activity of its 
teachers ? " 

The extent, truly preposterous, to which the under- 

* Aa, for Inftance, in the lioencet imed to non-conformistB bj trdii- 
diaeomd and other courts— which confttse the oonadenoet of those irtio lo- 
eeiTe, as wdl aa of thoee who gire them. 
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miners of our whole Chriatianity claim for themsolree a 
moDopolj of intellcpt and Iparfeaa " piireuit of truth," 
forces npOTi us this pjcat eulijcct. Divine Rovelsition 
Imng /rw- , must (]oa) with the intellects no less tJian 
with the piixiinna and interests of mankind. But thi« 
means not the more action of isolated intellect, apart 
from all thu .■.ii-i".nito ;iini s.x'iul mndili^.ns of tho 
mind* ^\\' r:m l.ikr 1... iKU-n.w ^i.■^^ l,!' iIk^ Held of 
human thought. It is we who ore for freedom, and tfatf 
oonrageouB tollowing m> of every ascertained traA, MKt 
this wdl yet he seen ; - hnt we shall be certainly pat M 
work at a fearfdl disadvant^e, throngh the intnuiaiift 
of many a pedantic half-scholar, half-reclnse, (for whom 
the Church is little answerable,) unless we may be &ee 
eu a Body to do all oar great Master's will amtmg 
men. 

Too often the term " intellectual freedom " seems 
Out in«iwiu»i Bs if identified with a departure from all 
ftecdom, (],g foiuidations of the faith ; which is as 
reasonable as if the demand for moral freedom were 
supposed to imply a surrender of all the grounds of 
morals, thus far admitted among mankind. But let na 
be reasonably understood, and we can recognise no 
danger in claiming for the Church of Christ all the 
freedom which lie bequeathed, and we believe tliat that 
alone will secure the harmonious development of all the 
spiritual nature of man. 

* The mutual relition nf our corporate duties, uid our Tndmdu^ Honl 
life, con only t>e ri^^tlT adjusted — perhapt otilf rightly sppreheoded — nrheii 
the greatest rreedom of acUoD haa beeu ^needed. ProfesKir Goldwis 
Sinit^, ID hia Lectures, (p. 6S,) Las eugeested some difficulties in con- 
neiion with the occasional sacrifice of tbcladividual — as in acta of heroism 
(br the benefit of communities, or of hnman nature ; or as in the toil of 
the present generation for the future. In addition to what I hare alraadj 
■aid on this subject (infra) in the latter part of the section □□ " tlie Ethical 
View," (pp. &1 —04,) It is obrious to mark that the VirlM of Action, in 
e«oh case supposed by the ProfesBor, first pertains to the /njiridwi/ — 
though certain advantage flows to others The relation to the individnal 
probation maj, and indeed mum, be very intricate \ bocauso we know M 
tittle of the wAaJ< moral condition of anv indiTidual. But this does DOt 
throw the least doulit on the rtaliti/ of Personal Responubilitj, in taj 
CMS ; anj mace tlian all the other incidents of life ia which the infloBBce 
of othon » ocHiMintly tondiea (u. Indeed, manj an act of beroIaA wonU 
Meat to be noble, vwe It not for the Fenonal ceqmdidUtr ef the bam. 
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Kot that the satisfaction of those who are deemed 
the intellectual classes is the principal end oar rohere and* 
\to be aimed at by a Church which has to *^* duficuities. 
care for all. Perhaps the hardest fact to be encoun- 
tered, and the most humiliating, is that the lowest 
forms of Puritanism are still popular with the ignorant 
multitude and therefore with tneir politicians, and by 
them even identified with Spirituality. But while the 
temptation to pander to this must be withstood, it im- 
plies also a condition of things to be wisely ministered 
to. — ^A fact, however, scarcely less hard and less de- 
grading, is the prevalence of a quasi-scientific spirit, 
which IS afraid to look into its own con- ^ ^^ ^^ 
elusions, and has a ^edy faith in the ^^ ^' 

latest uncouth imagimuj^ of some " free-thinker," who 
never escaped in his lijfe from the trammels of sham- 
philosophy, but just has a scepticism as to the Bible, 
and a horror of a close thinker, if he happens to be a 
theologian. Bishop Berkeley in his day cnastised some 
such.* 

But in becoming equal to the requirementa of the 
ace to come, the Anglican Church will „«,,*,, 
have to conform her Ecclesiastical System 
to new positions. Only, if she be a Church, — really 
and spiritually so, — she must be free to do it. — It may 
not unjustly be thought a providential circumstance 
that so many organic questions, connected with the 
Church, have thus far been staved off. Not " Church 
Eates " only, but (and far more) the " comprehensive 
measure " which has been threatened as to our Eccle- 
siastical Courts, has been postponed time after time. 
May it not seem as if designed to give us space for 
reflection ? 

At present, if any question be referred to Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, sympathy is evoked for the persons con- 
cerned, as if they were victims of antic[uatea oppression. 
Yet how loud is the outcry raised if scandals, either 
religious or moral, are unchecked by authority 1 — ^If the 

• In *'The Analyst** tnd ** Aldphron ;** and his replies to the Om- 
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purely spiritual or religions questions vhich are stirred 
in the iViiglican Church ■were settlwl witli no more in- 
terrentiou of legul authority than it' they were litigft- 
tioQB among BapliAt«, the world woatd soon leani> 
vhether this learned and extensive Anf^Hcan Church 
had a life of its own. Tlien let purely spiritual be eep- 
anted from inlxoii (luestiim-i, butoiti nuy niuasoTQ u 
adopted as to Coorta J!)ccisiaatical. tru 

The Cimroh, confident in her Fai^ and abl^ wttk* 
out jealousy, without fear, to aot on enry 
«i5°Tim? S"ttS Oonacionoe, wiU not £ail to be " Nataw 
!?Km,SS"' *" »1 : " for abe will poewaa (aha knows) ^aa 
higb intellects and best bearts d the iunai 
Since the conflict, to whicb ChriBtianity ia to be eaUed 
in these days, mnat be a more vital one than it haa yel 
known, is it too much for the Chnrch to ask to be al- 
lowed to meet it with her own weapons, and in her own 
way ? And if then she carries with her, as she will, the 
individual convictiona of the great mass of the thought- 
.fni laity of England, the idea of even ruling "by a 
majority " for a white, is not so unfamiliar, as to forbid 
the expectation that even on that ground the Charcb 
will yet receive a " National " homage and aupport. 
Of course, if men regard Religion only, or chiefly, 
as it tells on this world, they must soon 
f<m^^n^j. arrive at practical conclusions widely dif- 
ferent from all those of Churchmen, with 
whom the engrossing thought is as to the destiny of 
each soul in the world beyond the grave. With the all- 
important enquiries arising out of ^e question,* " What 
shall I do to be saved i " it is impossible here to deal. 
The great doctrines of our future uappiness or ruin, re- 
ward or retribution, belong to the foundations of all 
Moral responsibility. Bnt even to the mere politicians 
of the present hour it may not bo useless to point out 
the imposgibUity of their dealing much longer with 
Christianity on their hypothesis. Things canTioi con- 
tinue as tbey are. Some may of course be quite willing 
to go on, on the tacit assomptioa that toe Ohiiatiaa 
• ISmj, pp. IH, isi, IDS. . 
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Seriptores, and generally the Christian System, may be 
used as far as convenient, and then dropped ; but the 
adrancing education and understanding of mankind 
will demand intelligible Principles, and put it beyond 
the power of politicians to deal thus immorally with 
religion. As to the assumption of the Ecledtics, that 
{he Af oral argument is agamst an " exclusive " Chris- 
tianity ; we meet it, at present, by urging, that the 
alternative now is an Exclusive Christianity, or none. 
The people will certainly require statesmen to speak 
out their real meaning : for the people's conscience is 
more^ with us than the statesmen. Once let it be 
understood that there is nothing supernatural in the 
^Seligion of the nation,'' and, as Komanists well know, 
its days are numbered. A sacred book (disobeyed in 
more than half its rules) will not save it. To take out 
of the Bible a few " leading principles," and leave the 
reet, satisfies no honest conscience. If this were lawful, 
why complain of the " free-handling " critics ? — what do 
they more than this ? — ^Then, agam, let men well con- 
sider what it means to submit spiritual questions to the 
arbitration of a Parliament consisting of four or five 
different reli^ons. None can fail to see that it must 
hopelessly widen the growing distance, between men 
of thought and cultivation, and all popular Christianity. 
He whole English people will certamly perceive that 
it implies a denial of all Objective lieligious Truth. 
They will feel how impossible it must be for a real 
Church to go on, with its principles and its practices 
more and more at variance. This must lead to infidel- 
ity, social despair, convulsion. Koman Catholics have 
a system and theory to which some of their people at 
least conform, and others attempt it, and ail aostain 
from denving it ; the same may be said of all classes of 
Non-conwrmists ; but a great mass of population, 
nominally left to the Church, are taught to consider 
themselves Christians, without as much as an attempt 
on their part to follow any distinct Christianity at all, — 
such, for example, as the system implied in any one of 
St. Paul's Epistles. To the Bible they do not conform, 
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nor to the Prayer-book; and with a half-traditioDfil 
modification of Natnral RcHpon, they frequentlj are 
more like " PoBitivista " than Ohrietiana ; that is, ihey 
sre TR^iK beliovers in &nc another, and what is cftlled 
"pnblie ojjinion." 

Wcirwill it be if the preeimt contToverny bring bact 

honest minds to iho principle impressed 
Aip^V ."hllwh^ OH the history of nil Christendom from the 
«'^,'Vh«"i'."li PontecoBt onwards,— that the Commnni- 

cantB of a Church, with their baptized de- 
pendents, are the Church. " We being manv are one 
Body : /or we are all partakerfl of that one Bre^d." • 
A departure from this point towards any other " com- 
prehension," 13 a departare in the direction of ultimate 
infidelity, — which only a lack of the logical facnltf 
failB at onoc to detect. For the worUTs Bake, no less 
than the Chnrch'e, the sacred rites ofonr reh'gion mwit, 
before long, bo more discriminately used. The Church 

cannot for ever go on lamenting her *' lack 
*"''X?ti"o.'™ of Discipline." Tlie State cannot continue 

nominally to acknowledge our Christian- 
ity as Divine, and then brow-beat it-^as capricionely 
as Indians their idol when deaf to their prayers.) This 
will never bo tolerable, to a people who, whatever they 
become, will not be Indian in superstition. 

Let men ponder well the theory, whether it be called 
" Positivifira," or " Miiltitudinism," or this idefel " Na- 
tionalism," which "philosophers" have propounded 
for them, as thinking the world is now ripe for it. 
The theory " Broau Christianity," as if to put us to 
bn)QKi.i Id shame, has been held up as a glass before 

the mind of this generation ; it is repre- 
sented as demanded by the character and needs of the 
age. And yes, — this " Multitudinism " la truly the 
only idea which will fairly account for the treatment 
which our Keligion has submitted to receive, — a theory 
rui'BiNciPLE. The Conscience of the 
npr nc pie. Churcli has been so frequently crushed, 
the free exprcsBion of her mind 80 restrained, tnat bolder 

• 1 Cor. t 17. 
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thinkers than our statesmen have not hesitated at last 
(as has been seen) to put out as a theory for future ac- 
tion that which has, however uneonscioudj^, been almost 
a theory of the • past, — a " Multitudimst " National 
Church, of which " public opinion " is to be the rule, 
and from which every creed and article mav'be with- 
drawn, and only such portion of the New Testament 
be admitted as each individual mav approve as genuine, 
and " interpret " to his own mind 1 

Neither for the Nation, nor for the Individual, can 
it be safe to go on without Prnncijjle, — 
Conscious of this, a modem statesman, at ^ impoedbuity. 
the beginning of his political life, gave « b^Jm?**?!? *Re. 
himself with steady devotion to the care- ^^c^aJ2?»?** 
ful examination of the theories of law and 
philosophy and government, by which in past genera- 
tions the lacts of our religious and social life had been 
interpreted ; and he ended by abandoning theorizing. 
SolvUur arribitlando ! There was everything that was 
noble in the effort ; but may it not have been nobler in 
its cessation than in its action, (needful as that may 
certainly have been,) — if it he clearly seen^ that there 
are first truths of Political as well as of Moral science, 
which are anterior to definition and proof? Gamaliel's 
lesson, to " let these men alone," if their work may be 
of God,* is no mean result to gain. — ^To have missed a 
theory, and to have arrived at a Principle of action^ is 
worth all the intellectual toil. 

And this is the Principle, that Christianity aims at* 
each Conscience^ — and must be left to do The principle 
its own work. Fearless for the Truth, and patient, it 
welcomes every honest effort of the human mind. It 
bears a message from the Eternal, to each undying sonl ; 
and " whoso hath ears to hear, let him hear." f Thus 
it has the courage to win even a minority from the ranks 
of the world to the "knowledge of the Truth;" and 
vet claim for them to be the " salt of tlie whole earth." 
If for a time " not many wise, not many mighty, not 
many noble," j: be her promised adherents, she still 

• Acts T. 88. t St KaU. zL 15. X\ Cor. i. 26. 
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would refase to reckon ft merely nominal ftdhercnce to 
her faith ; for that would be moralbj fxue, a. falsehood, 
a denial of Duty and Conscience. And if duspair ot 
theorizing has taoght eiiitesmea this at last, it Boall in- 
deed bo well I And this great and glorious Englazul 
of ours, with a Church "National,'' not in name only, 
but in Coii3cicnc«, may have a mural future such as too 
world has not yet seen. 

There liave been speculators before now, who liavo 

Uutnt^ determined that llie soul of man is equally 
difTused throughout his body ; there have been others, 
who have located it personally in the braiu, or even ia 
one special gland : but that our Personality is truly one^ 
however difficult its definition, none hare qnestioned. 
And if a Churcli by its spiritual and moral enersj 
shew itself to bo the Soul of any people, there will bo 
DO dispute lis to the law of its diiTusion, or as to ita 
being '* National." It will be the free utterance, for 
the body of that Nation, of its highest aspirations after 
Truth and Goodness ; and it will remain tiio reverenced 
Minister of " hopes full of immortality." 

Let no one imagine go vain a thing as that a pi>ac- 
ittoppotfu. tical people will tolerate a generalized 
" ideal of Christianity " as Divine. As little also will 
a free people bear any form of compulsory Keligioo. 
Yet will " the public" ultimately demand something 
more spiritual than ita own "opinion." It will have 
an "historical Christianity." A narrow few may have 
■already persuaded themselves to " give up the Clmrch, 
and fall hack on the Bible;" but what will they do 
with the " critics ? " — Certainly they will need a. learned 
clergy ; and what then shall hecome of the fanatics ( 
Wiir they do as they liave done before, — avail them- 
selves of the acholarship which aliiclda them, and then 
go on awhile, until they need a fresh deliverance ! 

But let ns hope for better things. A noble epec- 

Tin prwpMt tacle it may be for the world, if this free 

land, with its illuBtrious Monarch and free Parliament, 

should teach observant Europe, that a highly educated 

Church may be trusted to lulfil her spintnal mission. 
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A statesman really worthy of the name, seeing among 
our twenty thousand clergy some, and not a few, fore^ 
most in science, and all eager for the spread of real 
knowledge ; seeing others (and they too not a few) giv- 
ing their high gifts and hard lives to difficult entei^rise 
for Christ's cause in the whole habitable globe ; seeing, 
once more, the vast multitude of tliem engaged in the 
ten thousand villages of our nation, in life-long work 
Ibr the Gospel, — such an one might believe that such a 
Church, freely and generously trusted, might make 
Christianity Catholic in our land, Our Church's char- 
acter is marvellously " National " now ; it is one with 
the people, even in its faulty no less than its efforts ; 
and it doubts not that its future, in the truest sensCi 
shall be " National." Nor would it be less speedily so, 
bnt far more, if the Church were even as free as the 
judges in their proper sphere, — ^that sphere being en- 
iirew Spiritual. 

tt will not detract from the National character of 
the Church, if her inner and spiritual af- Beai 

fairs be untouched by the State.— Look at "N^aon-Ji^-" 
the ten thousands of English homes of which, in un- 
counted examples, it may be said in the touching 
words of an Apostle, there is a " Church in that 
house! "• Are they not the glory of the "Nation!" 
Have they no inner life beyond that which statesmen 
can regulate ? Are thev not " National ? " 

And so, in a far higher measure, and with yet 
fuller authority and grace, the "Nationality" of our 
CmjBCH OP England, if she may do her own work, shall 
yet abide, — founded on the " hidden life " which Cheist 
has given her, and sanctifying the souls of the people, 
for Him who "purchased" them for His own.f 

• CoL iv. 15. t ^^ **• 28. 
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ToERE is no attaiDing a fiatisfactorj view of the 
mntaal reUtiona of Science and Scripture till men make 
up their minds to do Tiolence to neitLcr, and to deal 
faithfully with both. On the very threshold, there- 
fore, of such discussions as the present, we are eneonn- 
terud bj the necessity t't>r si candid, Initlifiil, and im- 

Eartial exegesis of the sacred text. This can nevBr be 
onoured by being put to the torture. We onght to 
harbour no hankering after so-called " reconciliationB," 
or allow these to warp in the very least our rendering 
of the record. It is our business to decipher, not to 
prompt ; to keep onr ears open to what ihe Scriptore 
says, not exercise our ingennity on what it can be made 
to say. We mnst purge onr minds at once of that order 
of preposaessionB which is incident to an over-timid 
faith, and, not less scrupnlously, of those counter- 
prejudices which beset a jaundiced and captions scepti- 
cism. For there may be an eagerness to magnify, and 
even to invent difficnlties, as well as anxiety to muffle 
them up and smooth them over, — of which last, the 
least pleasing shape is an affectation of contempt dis- 
guising obvious perplexity and trepidation. Those 
who sDuk the repose of truth had best banish from the 
quest of it, in whatever field, the spirit and the methods 
of sophistry. The geologist, for example, if loyal to his 
science, will marshal his facts as if there were no book 
of Qenesis. Even so is it the duty of the interpreter of 
the Mosaic text to fix its sense and investigate its stmc- 
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ture as thongh it were susceptible of neither collation 
nor collision with any science of geologj. 

If we cancel the disturbing divisions of 'chapter and 
verse, which are certainly one mask on the face of the 
record, and liberate the parallelism, — ^the suppression 
of which, if parallelism there be, must needs constitute 
another, — the Scripture account of creation, with slight 
though not gratuitous deviations from the Authorized 
Version, will stand as follows : — 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

And the earth was desolate and void : 

And darkness was npon the face of the deep : 

And Uie spirit of God moved npon the face of the waters. 

And Gk>d said, Let there be light : 

And there was light : 

And God saw the light that it was good : 

And God divided the light from the darkness : 

And God called the light Daj : 

And the darkness He called Night : 

And the evening and the morning were the first daj. 

2. 

And God said^ Let there be a canopy in the midst of the waters : 

And let it divide the waters from the waters : 

And Grod made the canopy : 

And divided the waters which were nnder the canopy from the 

waters which were above the canopy : 
And it was so. 
And God called the canopy Heaven : 

And the evening and the mommg were the second day. 

8. 

And God said, Let the waters nnder the heaven be gathered 

together nnto one place : 
And let the dry land appear : 
And it was so. 

And God called the diy land Earth : 
And the gathering together of the waters called He Seaa : 
And God saw that it was good. 
And God said, Let the earth bring forth shoots : 
The herb yielding seed, the fruit-tree yielding seed-enoloong frtdt| 

after his kind, npon the earth : 
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And the eortb bronght fortli ibnoto : 

The herb jitlding sc«d after Ills kind, ud the tno yielfidg MCt- 

eiidcising fniit, oflcr hU kind : 
And God Mw tluit it wan guoA : 

And tha eraiing end tl)« tnornitig were the tltird daj. 

4. 

And G«d Mild, Let there be lighU in the canopy of beaten to dhida 

the Hay from tLe nigbt: 
And let Uiem be fur iign* and for BeiMiiK, and for dnvi uid jean: 
And let lliom be for Ugbta in the cuiopj of heaTco to gin U^ 

npoa tbe earth : 
And it H-M M. 

And &>d made two groat lighta: -* 

TlMfivaterliglit torule theda;: ' ' 

And tb« IfMvcr li^bt lo rule the night: 
He maile tlio stars also. 
.And God aet them in tha amopr of hetTtn to gin U^t upon tb» 

earth: 
And to rale over the daj and night : 
And to dif ide the light (h»n the darkneat : 
And God MIT that it waa good : 

And the evening and the momiog were the fourth daf . 

6. 
And God aud, Let the wat«n bring forth abimdaQU; tlie moving 

orutore that hath life : 
And let fowl fly above the earth in the open canopy of heaven : 
And Ood created great leTietbana ; 
And avery moving creatare, which tbe waters bronght forth 

abundantly, after their kind : 
And every winged fowl aft«r his kind : 
And God bsw tLat it was good : 
And God bleaeed them, aaf ing : 

Be fmitfnl and multiply, and nil the watera in tbe seas : 
And let fowl multiply in the earth : 

And the evening and the morning were the SJlh day. 



And God made the beast of the earth after hia kind : 

And cattle aft«r their kind : 

And avarTthing that creepeUi on tbe earth after hia kind: 
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And God saw that it was good. 

And God said, Let us make man in onr image, after oar likeness : • 

And let them have dominion over the fish of the sea : 

And over the fowl of the air : 

And over the cattle : 

And over all the earth : 

And over every living thing that moveth npon the earth. 

80 God created man m His own image : 

In the image of Gk)d created He him : 

Male and female created He them : 

And God blessed them, and God said nnto them : n 

Be fmitftd, and mnltiplj, and replenish the earth, and subdae it : 

And have dominion over the fish of the sea : 

And over the fowl of the air : 

And over every living thing that moveth npon the earth. 

And God said, Behold I have given yon every herb bearing seedi 

on the face of all the earth : 
And every tree which has seed-enclosing frnit : 
To yon it shall be for meat : 
And to every beast of the earth : 
And to every fowl in the air : 

And to everything that creepeth on the earth, wherein is life : 
I have given every green herb for meat : 
And it was so. 
And God saw everything He had made, and behold it was very 

good: 

And the evening and the morning were the sixth day. 

7. 

Thns the heavens and the earth were finbhed : 

And all the host of them : 

And on the seventh day Qod pat period to the work which He had 

made: 
And He rested on the seventh day from all His work which he 

had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it : 
Because that in it he rested from eH his work which (xod created 

and made. 

Now every reader looking with a fresh eye on this 
Bablime composition, must be struck, first of all, with 
its indubitable unity. All its parts cohere in the strict- 
est symmetry, and bind up into an integral and indis- 
soluble whole. Tliere is here the same organic unity 
which marks tl\e DecaJogue, or the Lord's Prayer, or 
the parable of the labourers in the vineyard : or, if we 
go out of the Bible for comparisons) it combines with 
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lyric breftdth of treatment and etatelisess of tread, all 
tlic compactness of some Bolemn sonnet (Veighted with 
a eiiigie thought from beginning to end, — severe and 
yet e.vhaustive, — in wbicli abridgment would be muti- 
lation, and addition excrescence. It therefore occaEiona 
no surprise to tind at Gen. ii. 4 the clearest marks of a 
"bi-eak and a transition ; * one Ptrain of composition 
closed, a fresh strain begun. Verso 4 is a bndge, or 
irather Etepping-stone, from the one monograph to th« 
other. Bow this is to be critically accounted for is no 
part of the present cnquiiy. whether, as has been 
thought probable from the change of the divine name,t 
and for other reasons, certain sections of the book of 
Genesis are to be viewed as recensions of more ancient 
-materials, and, if so, what those sections are, does not 
here concern us. Adoption, in such case, is equivalent 
to authorship. Some parts of the Pentateuch, indeed, 
are certainly more recent, if others are perhaps more 
ancient, than Moses ; just as one at least of the Psalms 
is held to be of earlier, and many are known to be of 
later, date than the age of David.J Whoever believee 
that the Spirit of prophecy spoke before the Hebrew 
lawgiver,^ as It spoke after nim, will not deem the 
freest of free criticism, in this province of research, 
inimical to the authority of Scripture. Be the explana- 
tion what it may,— variety in a pre-existing basia or 
deliberate cbange of strain, — the record of the creative 
week is one record, what follows is another. Sceptical 

* " Post eantDenlionem et eip<witiotiem dienua septem intCTpariU est 
qoid qtueduD condiuio, et tppellattu eat libcr ereatune, &c., 0«a. U. 4." 
~-St. Aaffialiiu, Dt Qtntn confm JTaniaA., 11. 1. 

" Etch > cnnorj peniul will conTince OB that the; ecnud of two dis- 
tlnet sectiona." — KutU, Bible and Attrommig, Edinburgh, 186S, cb. i. ; 
■bo WisetntD, " Cooaectioii between Sdeace aiid Rereiled Religion," toL 
Lp. IBO. 

I From Elohim to Jelionti.ElobiD]. The UUer the plural of H^estj, 
Intvudtf, or Fulneu of Dirice Peifectioo, the conaistencj of which with 
pure HoBOtbenm ii proTed b; Deut t1. 4, " Jehovah our Elohim Is one 
Jehorali." Adam Clarke connecti Ebhim with the Arabia AUak = the 
Adorable. Hoat critica iatopret it as "the Mif^t; One." On tbo plural 
aa« K■Uid^ " Hirtoricd and CaOoA Commentair on the Old TeatameDL". 
P.10. 
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criticism may deny that the two monographfl are har- 
monious : this must not provoke refusal to recognise 
them as distinct. 

The Mosaic heptameron is thus a whole in itself: it 
is further manifest tliat it shuts in a whole. Whatever 
the work-peopled week be, it is meant absolutely to 
include and enclasp the creation of the All at the will 
of the One. Ere this week opened, in the conception 
of the sacred penman, God had not begun to create : 
ere this week closed, He had done with creating. Of 
work prior to the fint day the sacred writer knows no 
more tnan of work posterior to the sixth. With the 
first day the series of creative fiats begins; by the 
seventh they have ceased. " For in," that is, wUhin^ " six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh day," — rested 
from all His work. Accordingly, the record articulates 
into seven strophes or segments. Of which five are 
containe(2, and two are terminal or containing. The 
fivie are defined in the clearest manner by their open- 
ing and close : — '^ Gk)d said Evening and morn- 
ing were the second, third, fourth, fifty, sixth, day." 
13ie initial and final sections are necessarily modified, 
the one as supplying an exordium, the other as forming 
a peroration or climax. Still the only question that 
can naturally rise is whether the exordium belongs 
strictly to the first day, or to the six days in common. 
WUhtn those six days, on either view, all is made that 
has been made. During six days God works. On the 
seventh day that rest is resumea, which before the first 
day had not been broken. 

Pursuing our analysis, the exordium in abeyance, 
it is further evident, not only that six days are broadly 
homogeneous, and the seventh unique, — a sisterhood of 
work-days in contrast to a solitary rest-dav, — but also 
that the six work-days part spontaneously into two 
groupsy each bearing a \&rj remarkable relation to the 
other : — 

God said. Let there be light: Qod said. Let there be Ugfats: 
And there WIS ligU; And God made two great li^ta. 
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God said, Let there be a canopy God said, I«t the walcn Mng 

in the midst of the waters : fcrth nhnndanllj : 

And G(k1 caUed the canopy And lot fowl 11* abore tTie «arth 

lleaven. iu tLu ojiun canojiy uf Leaven. 

God said. Let the drj land God oaid. Let the earth briog 
BppeHr; forth th« living cre.iture, &e. 

God said. Let the eartli bring God said, Let nn make man. 
forth shoots, &«■ Behold I have given yon erei7 

herb, &c. 

It is manifest tliat we liaro licro a balance and a 
correlation of parts, an iiiterlocking of the second moiety 
of creative working with the first, a prelude and a 
sequence, a preparation and u development. Tlie story 
of creation is told at twice. Each day has its double 
and its consort. In tlie preliminary triad, light is 
severed from darkness ; a firmament divides the waters 
above from tbc waters below; the dry land is disen- 
eaged from the waters,' and clad with vegetation. In 
uie complementary triad, light is collected and con> 
centratea in sun, moon, and stare ; water and air are 

£ copied with marine animals and birds ; lastly, the dir 
md is replenished with terrestrial creatures, and with 
man himself, and preexisting vegetation is gifted away 
to them for food. This ground-plan betokens a delicate 
eo-adjostment of group to group — a fulness and finish 
of parallelism — which corrects the first impression of 
simple continuity. Tlie first dsiv pairs with the fourth, 
the second with the fifth, and the third with the sixth : 
each, to borrow a term from comparative anatomy, a 
homotype to eaclu* Consequently the Btructnrd re- 
quires a complex symbol : — 

a. 1. Light. 1 The lieaveDS 

b. 2. Firniftment hetween the Waters. > and 

c. 8, Dry Land (with plants) above the Waters. ) the earth, 

a. 4. Lights : San, Moon, and Stars. 1 and all the ' 

b. 5. WateT'Anintals and Birds. \ hoist of them. 
e. 6. Land-Aaimals— Uan, \ (Gen. ii. 1.) 

■ Compare Qtuatim 
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The miglity mansion is first built, next famished. 
A triad of ^^ days" is devoted to its architecture, a triad 
to its occupants. The former describes a series of eah 
tricationaj — ^li^ht from darkness, the waters from the air 
and sky, the dry land from the waters. The latter por* 
trays a series o{ formations^ — ^the heavenly bodies in 
celestial space, the animal population of the waters and 
the air, lastly, land-animals and man. Thus the first 
three days are so many finger-poate to the second 
three.* In consonance witn which bipartite arrange- 
ment, there may be noted a certain expansion and 
elaboration of details in the third and sixth days respec- 
tively. Each has two creative fiats : the earlier days in 
both groups have but one. 

At this point a sudden light, or what seems a light, 
breaks in ; and the question will suggest itself to most 
minds at all versant in critical studies, to what obdsb 
of composition the opening section of Genesis belongs; 
Which, e.g., does it most resemble in the apparent law 
of its structure, the 27th of Acts, or the 104th Psalm t 
To what shall we parallel its "days," — to the notation 
pf literal week-periods in our Lord's earlier ministry f 
or in the missionary travels of St. Paul, or to the mystic 
" hours " of labour in the vineyard, or the lofky refrains 
of Psalms xlii., — ^xliii., and cvii. ! Poetry may be de- 
tached from reality, or opposed to reality ; it may also, 
and tliat without ceasing to be itself, or foregoing its 
appropriate framework, be the highest and most vivid 
exponent of realitv. It is enough lor the present to in- 
dicate this enquiry. We have still to look somewhat 
more closely into the details of the record. 

" In the beginning God created the heaven and the 

* God soidf Let there be light, and there was light : 
Next parted water from the vault of air : 
Then bade the land above the ocean rise. 

God said, Sun, rule the day, Moon, rule the night : 
Next bade fish, bmi, the sky and water share : 
Last gave the earth its vaiious tenantries. 

•f St Luke iv. 16, 81, vi. 1, 6. :Ufifidfraw tcvrcpor^iiiw Ss BO^ily te 
thira in this series : oompire Acts ziiL 14, 42, 44. 
11* 
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eartb." Thiaisthe Hebrew perij^iraaisibr the imiTerse 
ofthmgs^Ko<TfUK, -mundns* So, in the Creed, " Maker 
of lieaveu and earth" ia exponoded by "all thin^ vki- 
ble and invisihle;" this last probably a developmeot of 
the meaning present to tlie mind of the eacred writer, 
since he only concerns himself with euch resnlts of 
creative power as are palpable to the eeiises. Whether 
"created" denotea egi<;<» .«io being from absolute 
nonentity, or only a moulding and manipulatpe of mil- 
existent matter, cannot be determined from the word 
itself. "No language, as the addition out of not^iruf 
BbewB, has fl single term to express tlie former idea.''t 
But the intention of the Bacrea penman may be safely 
gathered from tlie tenor of Hebrew belief.i Whence 
the opeuinc Bcntence of Genesis majsr be held as an- 
nonncing tliat everything save God had a beginsing, 
and had its beginning from Him. Before the " begin- 
DiBg," only God was ^* in the beginning," He caused 
all Diings to be ; and He ia Urns the nubegnn beginner 
of all that is.§ 

Creation being conceived as proper or improper, 
immediate or mediate, the word " create," however, 
may be here understood either contradistinctively of 
one or comprehensively of both proceeeee. On the 
former view the meaning will be, — "In the beginning 
-~in primo ptmcto Umporisy — God bronght into being 
the material of all things, the heavens and the earth. 
And the earth, so bronght into being, was not created 
perfect, bnt desolate and void," &c. On the other sop- 

• PMfson on the Creed, Ed. 1840, p. H ; " CieaUan ini] tbe Wl," 
f^theRer. D. UacDoiuild, Edinburgb, 1866, p. 81. "Unirem crNUn 
^nlfieatk est quam fecit et condidit Deut."---St. AugytL lie Gtn. 

f Dr. Fusej, note in Buckluid's " Bridgewaler Trestiw," p. 22. So 
Kafaop Pearson, p. BO ; — " We mast not weakly collect the nalsre of erc- 
atian from the force <^ uij word, which may be thought by Eome to ei- 
prees bo much, but hj the tewimonj of God," Ac 

t Pb. ic 1 ; 2 Mace. tu. 98 ; Heb. li. 3 ; 2 Pet. iii. B. 

g ■' Omtiia fonnata de ista materia facta aunt, hec ipaa materia tamen 
do omaino nibUo facta etL"—(Sl. jJu^. de Gtn. L U.}— " Cnaltd, 

Adam Clarte, in loe. ;' K^iach, p. bi 
XacOooald, p. AS. 

J Fitcator, inloe. "In pc" le. (■ 
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pofiitiim we shall read, — ^^^In the beginning — com- 
mensurate and conterminoas with the creative week — 
Gx>d made all things, immediately or mediately, out of 
nothing, or out of sabstances He Himself had made; 
and He made them in manner following." According 
to our estimate of the preferability of either paraphrase, 
we shidi consider the verse as tne commencement of 
the first day's work, or as a proleptic epitome of the 
entire hejcameron. Philologically, the latter view has 
all likelihood on its side.* " Create" and " make'' — 
i€fra and haeah — are constantly used as synonyms 
thronghout the monograph itself, and elsewhere in the 
Old ^l^tament. Goo^s ^^ creating heaven and earth in 
the heginning " is precisely eauivalent to His " making 
in six days the heavens and the earth." So ^^ the daiv 
in which the Lord Ood made the earth and heavens^j 
is not the^^ day, still less any period preceding i^ 
but the entire six days embracing ^^all the work which 
God created and made.":^ The first verse of Genesis 
is therefore to be taken as of the same compass and 

Smeralitv with " Maker of heaven and earth^' in the 
postles' Creed. It is the condensed summarv of suc- 
ceeding details, the nucleas or embryo of which the 
sequel is the expansion, tlie intrada to the strain of 
creative harmony. 

The work of the first day follows, the way being 
paved for its distinctive fii^t by a picture of that chaos 
from which the cosmos sprung. ^' The earth was with* 
out form," &c., — tohvrvorbohu^ — desolate and void,S 
uninhabitable and uninhabited, | ^^and the Spirit of 
God moved " — or hovered, or brooded^ — " on the face 
of the waters. And God said. Let there be light • • 
And evening was, morning was, one day."** We 

• QuoiU i/of., p. 7. J Oen. iL 4. 

fOen. iL 8. g Jer. iv. 23. 

'* laTiaibilk et incomposita,'' St Augustine (aOcr Uie Septuagint) ; 
** huaoB et Tacua,^ Volgate. 

Y Deal. zzziL 11 ; Ps. <»▼. 80. 

*« Compare St Matt xxYiiL 1, iw /da r^ nfifidrmn and note, Sjip 
Unh, p. 67 : — ** It ii fiitile to aancn to this use any mjsterioua or liiddm 
WiiOB, as Jossphns aad otbew Inannate, or to mdkstaBd Um ajMtnIiar 
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have thns (1.) Day antitlictic flight-period, (2.) Day 
coraprelien8ive=liglit and night period, wxp^f^pw. 

To the day of partition of the light from the dvk* 
ness tiucceeds that of aeveraucc of the finiiainent from 
the waters. " (rod eaid, Let there be a firmament in 
the inidat of the watera," &c. " Firmament," rakia* 
is literally expanse or canopy, and the work of the 
second day is the spreading the zone of air between the 
zone of cloud and the zone of ocean ; and the consti- 
tution in general^ so to epeak, of the circnraterrea- 
trial flpherejor space. " And God called the canopy 
Heaven," The IlebrewB diBtingiiished a first, a second, 
ami a third heaven. Of tliese ibe tliird was the invis- 
ible abode of God and Ilis angcla, in the second the 
heavenly bodies were BCt, on the first tiio clouds rest- 
ed, f Jiakia, or expaose, with an elasticity of meaning 
like that of onr own word aku, is used for either of the 
two inferior "heavens," the interior or tho remote: thus 
in the fifth-day work, aa in the second, it is the ethe- 
real fioor that props the clouds, and beneath which the 
birds fly; whereas in the fourth-day work it is the 
spangled vault, from which the sun looks forth, and in 
vhicQ tbo stars are burning. Translated into modem 
phrase, therefore, the Tokia was eitlicr the earth's at- 
mosphere or the cosraical space beyond. And "the 
waters above the firmament are simply those lodged 
ia the clouds. j: " He stretcheth out the north over the 

itj, a dtj nieetierii, or a period of indeGnite duration, HacDonald'a 
* Creation and Fall,' p. 69." Kaliadi (nnalatcs, " It vai moming, it was 
erening, one daj," 

. * Septoag. arpimim, Vulg. Jirmatntnivm. That vbicb gires GrmseM 
or fixily to the " fixed " stare, holding cacb io ila place and binding all into 
a " shining franJC." Compare Mtertttypt. See I>r. U'Caul, " Some Note* 
on the First Chapter of GencaU," p. 8S. 

\ " That second hcarcn is not so far above the Brat as beneath the third 

SI Cor. lii. 2) into which SL Paul was caught. The brightncn of the «un 
loth not so far earpass the blackncaa or ■ wimdering cloud, oa the glory of 
that beaven of Presence surmnunta the fading trcautj of tbc Btarrjr Grroa. 
ment." — Pianon, p. 7S. "The Jews saj there arc three heaTeno; caltan 
mtUafenim, or the fimiament; or/um oMtrifinm, the starry heavens; 
cotwH angdifemm, where the angels reside, the third hcaTcn in St. PauL" 
— ^fiamnii on t/u Crted, Sena, lii. 

t Sm the noble oh^ler In " Kodem FiinterB," tdI. It. pp. SS — 19 :— 
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einpt^ place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing. 
He bmaeth up the waters in His thick clouds, and the 
clond is not rent under them."* The conception is 
manifestly that of concentric spheres ; an inner ^^ iirma* 
ment" on which the clouds are suspended, an outer in 
which and along with which the orbs of heaven revolye. 
Firmament above, a world of watersbelow ; so the 
second day closes. The third brings the fiat for the 
rescue and elevation of the dry land. ^^ And God call- 

*^ The account given of the stages of creation hi the first chapter of Gen- 
eeia is in every respect dear and intelligible to the simplest reader, except 
in &e statement of the work of the second day. . . . The English word 
firmamtnt itself is obscure and useless, because we never employ it but a4 
a synonym of heaven. . . . But the marginal reading, exparuion^ has defi« 
nite value, and the statement that * God said, Let there be an expansion in 
the midst of the waters, and God called the expansion heaven,* has an ap- 
prehensible meaning. . . . Now with respect to this whole chapter we 
most remember always that it is intended for the instruction of all man- 
kind, not for the learned reader only ; and that therefore the most shn]^ 
and natural interpretation is the likeliest, in general, to be the true one. 
An unscientific reader knows little about the manner in which the volume 
of the atmosphere surrounds the earth ; but I imagine that he could hardly 
glance at the sky when rain was falling in the distance, and see the leva 
line of the bases of the clouds from which the shower descended, without 
being able to attach an instant and easy meaning to the words * expansion 
in the midst of the watera* And if, having once seized this idea, he pro- 
ceeded to examine it more accurately, he would perceive at once, if he had 
ever noticed anything of the nature of clouds, that the level line of their 
bases did indeed most severely and stringently divide * waters from waters,' 
tlttt is to say, divido water in its collective and tangible state from water in 
its divided and aerial state ; or the waters which fall and /low from those 

whidi rUe nnd Jloat I understand the making the firmament to 

ugnify that, so far as man is concerned, most magnificent ordinance of the 
clouds ; — the ordinance, that as the great plain of waters was formed on 
the fttce of the earth, so also a plain of waters should be stretched along 
the hdght of air, and the face of the cloud answer the face of the ocean ; 
and that this upper and heavenly plain should be of waters, as it were, glo- 
rified in their nature, no longer quenching the fire, but now bearing fire in 
tiieir own bosoms ; no longer murmuring only when the winds raise them 
or rocks divide, but answenng each other with their own voices from polo 
to pole ; no longer restrained by established shores, and guided through 
unchanging channels, but going forth at their pleasure like the armies of 
the angels, and choosing their encampments upon the heights of the hills; 
no longer hurried downwards for ever, moving but to fall, nor lost in the 
ligfatless accumulation of the -abyss, but covering the east and the west with 
the waving of their wings, and robing the gloom of the farther infinite 
with a vesture of divers colours, of which the threads are purple and soar- 
Wt, and the embroideries flame." 
• Job xxvL 7, 8. 
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ed tho dry land Earth, and the gatherine together of 
the waters called Jle Seas." "Earth," like "dBy,'li« 
tlms eitber inclusively tbe whole terraqaeous globe, or, 
ooiitradistinctively, the part uncovered by the ocean. 
Kor is the surface bo rescued left a desert. By a fresh 
ereative mandate, the earth brings forth " grass" or 
*'6hoots,* the herb yielding seed, and the tree j-ielding 
fruit enveloping ita seed," each " after hia kind. This 
enumeration may remind us of tlic old classification 
based un vegetable magnitudee — herbs, shrubs, and 
trees. Bat it is much more likely that "shoots" is the 
emitainitig term for the two wliich follow, that is, for 
food-yitiaing planfSy which may indeed be held as rep- 
resentative ot vegetation in general, but with which 
alono the sacred writer waa prospectively concemcd.f 
A threefold fonudaUon being now laid, a threefold 
Buiwrstructure is built uji. On the fourth day light 
[Heb. or\ is consigned to Iu;ht-bearerB,t \maroroth] ; 
passes from its state of diffuBion into celestial recep- 
tacles ; is located and concentrated in snn, moon, and 
stars. The text says tliat these were " made ;" and 
therefore means that they were made, not made to ap- 
pear. Had this latter been the thing to be expressed, 
tlie ftacred writer who had just set down, " Let the dry 
land appear," had every facility for expressing it. But 

C. as God ^^made the firmament,"!} or ^^ made the 
8t of tlie earth,") or "morfc maii,"T^ is it affirmed 
that He " made two great lights,** and also the 8tare."f f 
There is an end to all ingenuousness in tho interpre- 
tatioD of Scripture if we foist, in one of these examples, 
a meaning on " made" which it bears in none of the 
Qthers. No honest donbta can be appeased by recourse 
to transparent make-shifts. The Hebrew verb indeed, 
^)iBfacw, conforms to its accusative ; and may mean, 
if its regimen so necessitate, to prepare, to dress, &c. 

■ " Sacred Scriptum, Hebrew and EnglUb, bj De Bola, && Baiter, ■ 
IBM. Kilaeh nmden " T^tatioo." 

t Gen. I. EB, SO. t Avor^pti, Ivnrinona. 

fQai.LT. I Ibid. IS. 1 ^^ !<>' 

■■ Obcenre tlao tbftt tbej an fint made, and Oim act to gtve light, fte, 

tt 0«n. i. IS. 
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Bat the mibjeet mnst be encli as to dictate theee reflex 
determinations of sense ; and it is preposterous to con- 
tend that fecit luminaria can be naturally rendered, 
'He made sun and moon become visible)' or, *He clear- 
ed awaj the clouds.' Buch is not the meaning which 
the text puts into an unbiassed reader, but that which 
a biassed reader or an embarrassed controversialist ibr 
a purpose of his own puts into the text. The foundar 
tions of faith would be indeed precarious if thej de- 
pended for their solidity on such artifices of mistrans- 

Sun, moon, and stars, ranked in the ratio of their 
importance to the earth, as alone consisted with the ob- 
ject of the sacred survey of creation,* occupy the fourth 
day. To this plenishmg of the sky succeeds, on the 
fiftn day, the peopling of the air and the waters. " Gk)d 
said, Let the waters teem with shoals of animate crea- 
tures, and let birds fly above the earth in the open ex- 
Cinse of heaven,"t that is, beneath the concave of the 
wer firmament. ''And God created the great ani- 
ttials of tlie sea, and every living creature that moveth, 
with which the' waters teemed, after their kind, and 
every winded bird after its kind." The central day of 
die nrst tnad had prepared a twofold home : the cor- 
resMuding day of the second triad stocks that home 
witn two vast groups of inhabitants. The cold-blooded 
fish-reptile family take possession of the dee^; the 
warm-blooded bird wings its flight throng the air. A 
sli^t rectification of the English version, suggested 
aiDa endorsed by the best Hebrew scholars, j: restores 
conabtency, as regards the bird-tribe, between Gen. i. 
SO and ii. 19. In the other province of life, while the 
phrase " every living creature that moveth " is doubt- 
wm meant to incluae the humblest forms of vitality, 
the type-groups denoted by tunnmim are clearly those 
•represented by the great water-breathing or water- 
luumting vertebrates, such as the shark and the croco- 



* ^ Nob enim potius respexit qaam sidera, ut theologum deoebat**— 

IaIw. t I>eSola. 

tns Sola and Kalisch, p. 74. 
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dile.* These domiaatiDg tiie waters, with the vioged 
fowl urceriug m the open firmament of heaven, com- 
pose the titUi-day aspect of creative jjowcr. 

A BJxtli day peopleH tJie eartli witli tlioee creatures, 
hieber, or lower, lor whom, iu Lurabl« compamoiiBhip 
u^ subordioatiou to man, the earth, oq the pioneer 
third day, had been Bpecially prepared. "God said, 
Let the earth bring fortli the living creature af\cr his 
kind, cattle, ond creeping tiling [or rej>tile], and beast 
of the earth,'* &c. The Gixth day thus introduces "be- 
hemoth" to the dry land, as the fifth "leviathan" to the 
intters.-t- With "cattle and beast of the earth" there 
on he no difficulty in identifying the maniDialio, or 
nulk-givers, herbivorous and carnivorous, to the latter 
of whom mediately, as to the fnnner directly, since 
there cim bo no fauna without a Qora, terrestrial ve^e- 
tatioD is the basis of snbsiBtency.:^ And while " creep- 
ing thing" may be a term of Bufficient generality to 
include worms and insects, it seems specially pointed 
at the ophidian " reptile, "§ or serpent-tribe, holding 

5 lace between these and the nobler animals. Thus the 
rr land also is tenanted. But the master-creature la 
still wanting.. By the supplementary fiat of the third 
day vegetable life had been added to inorganic matter. 
By the supornumerarv fiat of the sixth day, the eighth 
and final fiat of all, tuere is superinduced on all lower 
forms of life, vegetable or animal, tlie rational, spiritual, 
Ood-resembiing life of man.| Alter solemn counsel 

" Tatminim, Eiod. vil. 9 ; Is*, li. 9 ; Job ■rii. 12; lilctalljr 'long- 
extended :' comp. J)olie/naaiinu, " Tanitinim — quod Bignifint dcBcouei 
M ocnoia iDgeDti& iDimali&. .... Komen cete commune est omnibu 
mignu et cetaceis pigcibug." — ComtUat d Lapidi, in loc. " Non aoU ceti 
rignlfioiDtuT, Bed omnes anuntntes stupeodi Tulitile et ■neuiiieK ipecw 
uanatn qua iDfcniuDtur in utroque geocre." — Fiitalor, in Toe. See ilaa 
NacDoaild, p. S78. Thin work does booour to the Ihtologicil litentnre 
of Scotland. + Ps. civ. 26 ; Job il. H. 

iOcn. i. SI. g DcSola. 

" As it ia reaeonablo to imagine tliat lliere is more of design, and . 
eoiMeqaentlT more of perfecticn, ia the last wo^ we have God here gir- 
hig Bl« last Etrako and Bummiag up ail into matt ; Uie whole into a put, 
tbe DniTeise into an indiTidual ; ao that whereas in other creatures wg have 
but tbe tntce of Bit footstepa, in man we bave Ibe drau^t of His band. 
In Um wete imited all the aoattered peritetJoai of tbe creUoie, all tbe 
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with Himself, shadowing the unique dignity and incom- 

E arable endowments of the creature to be brought into 
eing, — awSea-fio^ aTravraVy — " God created man in His 
own ima^e, in the image of Grod created He him ; male 
and femiue created He them. And God blessed them^ 
and said unto them,'* — unto them as alone of capacity 
to listen,*— "Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it ; and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth." 

And thus the mightj work is crowned and closed, 
and the twofold evolution of creative activity — the triad 
of preparation and the triad of plenishment — subsides 
in a seventh day of Sabbatic calm. '^ The heavens and 
the earth were finished, and all the host of them,'*— 
their tenantry {pmcUuSy supeUex) animate or inani- 
mate,t star-peopled space, life-peopled earth, "the 
round world and all that dwell therein." His plan 
complete, in both its aspects, " on the seventh day, Qoi 
put period to His work; J wherefore" — whether from 
the creation or at an after time the text is silent — "God 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it, because that 
in it He rested from aJl His work which God created 
and made." 

Now, waiving for the present all enquiry into the 
literal time-limits of the creative week, these lessons, 
as it seems, emerge unforced from the record. That 
creation did not create itself. That matter is not God's 
coeval, but His creature and servant That God only 
had no be^nning, and that all things else began to be 
by His will. That the whole universe is one harmoni- 

gnioes and ornaments ; all the airs and features of being were abridged 
into this small yet full sjstem of nature and divinity : as we might well 
imagine that the great Artificer would be more than ordinarily exact in 
drawing His own picture." — South, vol. L Scrm. ii. See also the long and 
admirable note in Kalisch, pp. 74 — 78. 

. * God speaks eight times by way of mandate to nature or of delibera- 
tion with Himself; twice by way of blessing and benefaction to man. 
JPs. xxiv. 1. 
Kalisch Bogeests ** had ended his work :** XacDonald, p. 810, with 
better reaaoii, d^inee the pluperfect, referring to Ezod. zzxir. 88, 4e. 
8o CUTfBy ** Quia noTU spedet cnari iMtUiC* 
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0R9 system, the work of one God ; the projection of Hj3 
tlionglil, tlie Iranacript of His plan. Tliat such plan 
bore tlie stamp of a preconceived progress ; and evolv- 
ed itself in orderly snccesaions, stage after stage, tow- 
ards a foreseoa terminus or goal. That all lite, vege- 
table or aoiinal, came into being, not bj the blind 
operation of natural lair, but by acta of divine volition, 
never put forth capriciously, though "a law unto 
itself." That eacli form or type of life was made 
"after its kind," and owes its characteristic eadow- 
menta to creative ordination, not to fortuitous develop- 
ment. That the lower life, in the main, antedated the 
lijglicr; the water-vertebratca and birda precedinetha . 
mammalia, the brute mammalia preceding man. That 
man is not only the latest-bom of creatures, but a crea- 
ture svi ffcneriSf with the advent of whom, so far as 
this eftftli is concerned, the work of creation closed, and 
a new era of divine government began. That man has 
not developed into what he ia from acme bealial type, 
but holda liis prerogatives as a gifl direct from tba 
Almighty. That we owe no worship to nature, and all 
worship to God. TTiat "it is He that hath made us, 
and not we ourselvea;" and that "in Him we live, and 
move, and have our being." — Such are tlie teachiuga 
of the "Mosaic cosmogony." They may or may not 
harmonize with modem science. But it will be instnic- 
tive, before turning to that test, to place aide by side 
with them, though m the merest outline, such rival and 
partially analogous interpretations of the origin and 
pnrpose of things as have prevailed in ancient, or been 
inflneutially put forth even in recent, times. 

n. 

Man, the species, lives. Has he lived for ever i If 
not, how came he to live at all ! How also the myriads 
of humbler creatures aromid him ! And whence that 
ordered whole, of sun and sky, and earth and sea, so 
liberally ooomiiBsioued to minister to Lis wants, if in" - 
exOTably dumb to bia qiuetioniDgal 
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Man, the individnal, dies. How to make the most 
of life while it lasts ? How best to propitiate the tm-' 
seen powers that can prolong or cnt it short, that can 
make it at their pleasure a curse or a blessing? More- 
orer, is this life the only life ? When a man dies, shall 
he live again ? If so, what can he 4o here and now, to 
ensure that it shall be well with him in that great here- 
after? 

Problems these of perennial and imperishable inter- 
est. As the mist of primeval history begins to clear 
away, we see the human mind grappling with them, 
and speculation surging round them, throughout the 
family of nations from the Ganges to the Kile. Not 
with one set of these questions only, but with both« 
For they are so interknit that they cannot be parted. 
A law of life for the individual present, a. hope for the 
individual future, must each repose on a doctnne of the 
collective human past. All creeds must cast anchor on 
Bome scheme of beginnings. Cosmogonies may be sober 
and sound, or they may be frivolous and foolish. But 
it was always seen, as it is evident still, that to for^o a 
co6mog<my is to dispense with a reli^on. 

The Hiebrews grew into a nation m Egypt, and their 

kt lawgiver was learned in all the wisdom of the 
)tians. Were these, then, his tutors in cosmogony ? 
Egyptian chaos, we are told, is denoted in ancient 
hierog^phics by a confusion of the limbs and parts of 
various animals.* The future heavens and eaith are a 
promiscupus pulp. At last the elements begin to sepa- 
rate of their own accord. Fire, being lightest, springs 
to the upper region ; and air is set in motion next. By 
the heat of the sun, the ^ earth, plastic and prolific, 
brought forth multitudes of living creatures, even the 
largest ; though afterwards spontaneous generation be- 
came enfeebl^ in its capabilities, and the larger ani- 

* Queuti, Mo8,y p. 8. On the Egyptian and other Oriental coemogo- 
niea, see Biod. Sic, ub. i. 10, Ac ; Eoseb., Prapar. Ewmgel,^ lib. i. 6, 10, 
U. 1; BradEer, Hitt, OriL Philo$oph,y torn. i. lib. ii. pasiim; Egypt's 
Ffane In UniveiMl History, toL L pp. 877, kc; Kaliach, pp^ 5ft— 410; 
LTdTs Prindplee of Geolo^, book L dL il ; MadHmald, Put L sect in; 
Gibbon, ToL L dL tUL ; QiiuL Moi^ prti fli> 
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mtla could only be pcrpetnated by propsgating thetn* 
Belvefl.* According 08 tbu (.-arthy, watery, or fieir 
princiulea prepoiidtTaiwi in the cumpoeitioD of tncD 
udmal, it became (]iiitdruped, &ah, or fo^cl. The first 
men were produced la Egypt from the mud of the Nile. 
Thus, like the lower creatures, mao himself geetns to 
have been considered, by at least one of the Egyptian 
school, as a hap-hazard birth of the Bubsiding cliaoe.' 
Knsph with his potter's wheel, and the tradition of a 
diviac power bringing light out of darkncse, shew in- 
deed that worthier conc^tions vcre not unknown to 
the higher minds of ancient Egypt.+ Yet these did 
not reecne their cosmogony from the grossest cxtrav»- 
nncea of polytheiam. The creed bore fruit. Incapa-' 
We of religion, the inferior ammals are also incapable 
of idolatry. Man, abdicating his place at the head of ' 
creation, and stooping to worslii)> a brtito. fulls lower 
than tlie brute, in; worsliips. It would ^irik..- iis with 
amazement to see a dog or an elephant crouching in awe 
beforeacalf or a crocodile. Yet conceptions of the Most' 
High from which the beasts have been shielded are the 
product of perverted credence in man. The ox did 

* With tbU uicient conMptlon msy be compared tlie foUowing [iMMfii 
train a modern sbtihC: — " L'eScrreaceTice qui «e muufcste duu oMM 
nutif^re ttant en rusoa de Bt miase, plus celle-ci est conmdinble, plna U 

Cn sort dt produtts et plus ils sent svuic^a to orguugatioa E^ipria 

CM coQsidintiona, csl-il n^cessure de dire pourquw duu dob expAiicncM 
tmuourt futes sur luie ai petite ichelle, od De Toit ippanlCte que de ii in- 
flmes Protoiourcs T Hoe iDruaions, nos bocuii ne lepr^acntent gufav qD'nn 
point ED^tiphjsique djuu I'espace en companiaou de ces Bumes iDcalcnla- 
ble* dc Dutiircs orguiiques qui purent eutrer en fennentat ion iprSs les grand* 
MUcljameii du globe. Cette jd^e, que lea forces productricea doiTeot Itre 
eu raisoa directe dc la masse du sutratance en action, Be pr^eente oatuieHo- 
ment k I'eiprit. Aiuei bcnucoup d'bommcB d'une iotelligencc dlev6e, ainsi 
que 1e fait M. (.TU^pin, sc sont demands si, au lica dc se prodnire dana uu 
ilroit bocal, I'actc gdn^aique arait lieu dana uu lac fchaiim et renfermaiit 
d'abondanla mat^riaux orgauiqucs, t1 o'en rjaulterait pas den iua infiiu- 
ment plus flcvda."— PoucAet, Hilhoginit, p. 1M. 

Dugald Stewart misbt well obnerrc, (" IKasertaUoo on Pragre«a o( 
XetapfaTaica,") " In reQectiag on the repealed reproduction of ancient 
pandoiea bj modem authors, one is almost tempted to nip]K>Be that ba- 
■nan LQvetitt<» Is limited, like a bairot-orgau, to ■ ipedlio nocdMr of 
turn." 

t Ljdl, dt. iL ; MacDoaJ*, p. sa 
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not worship the Egyptian; the Egyptian worshipped 
the ox. 

But Moses, though brought up in Egypt, was a son 
of Abraham. Does his cosmogony, then, snew a family 
likeness to those of Mesopotamia and Syria? The 
Chaldseo-Phoenician belief traced all things to darkness 
and water, — " a wind of black air, and a chaos dark as 
Erebus and without boimds."* In this moved mis- 
shapen monsters, ruled by a woman named Homoroka, 
or the Ocean. Bel, or the supreme being, cut this 
woman in two parts. Which became heaven and earth. 
Then Bel beheaded himself; and the gods, mixing the 
blood with earth, from this made man. — ^In the Irhoe- 
nician myths, wind and chaos produce Tnot^ or slime, 
loid that all things ; or, otherwise, men and all crea- 
tures issue from a ^gantic ^^, in which they are woke 
ta life by a peal of thunder. With the amplest allowance 
for the allegorical element, what could spring from such 
grotesque delineations of the human origin save idola- 
tries as grotesque and grovelling as themselves ? 

When we pass to the cosmogonies of India and Per- 
sia, we exchange the Semitic lor the Aryan cycle of 
tradition. Of this the first and purest embodiment is 
the very ancient hynm from the Rig- Veda^ certainly 
not lat^ than 1200 b. c. : — f * 

" Nor Anght nor Nonght existed ; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven's broad woof outstretched above. 
What covered all ? what sheltered ? what concealed ? 
Was it the water's fathomless abyss ? 
There was not death — ^yet wais there nought immortal : 
There was no confine betwixt day and night ; 
The only One breathed breathless by itsen^ 
Other than It there nothing since has been. 
Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profonnd — an ocean without light ; 
The germ that still lay covered in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 
Then first came love upon it, the new spring 
Of mind — ^yea, poets in their hearts disoemed, 

* QwEtt. Mot,, p. 8. 

t Translated by a friend of Mr. Max Xiiller for bis contribution to 
1*8 *'Philo8<^hy of Histoiy," voL ii. p. IM. 
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PofldeHng, Hub booil betwwn ercated tUofa 

And uncreated. Coium tLia Fi>iirb trotu evtb. 

Piercing and nll-perT»<!ing, or fn>iii lieavcD ) 

Then s*eds werv »own, Mtnl rnxBhty pnwprs uvte — 

Nalnre b«l<iw, And power and will ahovt— 

Who knowi the secret 1 Whoproolaimgd it herat 

WhuDcu, wheuoe tliis msnirold cre&tiou epraugt 

Tlie godd theniselvc-s ciune Jatur into being — 

Who knove fri>ru tchc-cco ILIb grent civalton spruigl 

He from vhom all ihin great crcnlion eaiao, 

"Whether bis will ereatcid or was mote ) 

The Umt High Soer tiiat is in tliu highest heaven, 

Bo knows it— or porcUaoce CTen Ha knows not." 

Tit a certain loftj simplicity and mcditfttive gm^ 
dear this coold acarcely be Burpasfecd, were we to r»n- 
Back all ancient literature, out of tliG Bible. 'Nor are 
flashes of kindred subliniitj wanting in later effueitmsof 
the Hindoo mind. But these emerge in depraving 
alliance with the most fantastic and brain-sick reveriee. 
The Superior Unknown thinks within llimself, "I will 
create worlds," Water is then LrouKht into beiiw. 
From a ^enn dropped into this ocean is developed tue 
mundatic v^'^. In llns liraluua crcatt-s lihiihetf; and 
thea, moving upon the waters, becomes ancestral cre- 
ator of all things besides. The eiu springs from hia 
eye, the air fromtiiis ear, the fire irom his mouth. From 
ms mouth, his arm, liis thigh, his foot, proceed the 
founders of the chief Hindoo castes. Further, Brahma 
divides himself into male and female, whence issues the 
divine Tiradj, who, dividing himself in like manner, 
gives birth to Mann ; who in turn creates gods, aaints, 
giants, the celestial bodies, and mankind.* Brahma, 
Laving accomplished hia task, " changes the time of 
energy for the Iiour of repose." He sleeps during 4,320 
millions of years, a day of Brahma, at the end of which 
period the world is destroyed by fire, and has to be 
created over again. " For tliere are creations and de- 
structions of worlds innumerable ; the Being, supremely 
exalted, performs all this with as much ease as if in 
sport, again and again, for the sake of conferring happi- 
• KsliadmkBS; tfcO, book L db U. 
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ness." At the end, however, of a hnndred years, each 

consisting of three hundred and sixty days of Brahma, 

he MmseLf, and all things with him, will cease to exist. 

Hindoo cosmogony, not satiated with these extrava- 

f^nces, developes in monstrosity as it gathers age. 
orbearing to trace its lurid contortions, we may turn 
to the cre^ of Zoroaster. In the Zendavesta^ or Per- 
sian Scriptures, the famous doctrine of the Two Prin- 
ciples, or a divine dualism, is propounded as the key to 
the mysteries of the universe. A Supreme Abstraction, 
Infinite Time, or Necessity, gives birth to Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, the deities respectively of light and darkness. 
In six successive periods, consisting of unequal num- 
bers of days, all together amountii^^ to one year, Or- 
muzd creates the li^t, the waters, the earth, the trees, 
the inferior animak, and man. This is palpably bor- 
rowed, with certain emendations, from the Mosaic 
record. But what is strictly original is very signifi- 
cant. All animals spring from a primeval bull. Or- 
muzd feasts at each creative interval with his heavenly 
companions. After the good work has been completedf, 
Ahnman's malignity " pierces Ormuzd's egg.'* From 
this all evil ensues. Ormuzd and Ahriman are still 
struggling for the mastery. But Ormuzd will conquer 
in the end. 

The poems of Hesiod may be said to form a link be- 
tween the Oriental cosmogonies and the kindred specu- 
lations of the Greek phuosophers. Chaos, in the an- 
cient Hellenic myth, is the first generated of all things. 
Earth, sprung from Chaos, begets the sky and the 
ocean ; next a superhuman broodof giants and monsters. 
There are generations of men, moreover, before the in- 
troduction of woman ; and woman is depicted as the 
baneful result of the rivalry between Zeus and Prome- 
theus.* In the dawn of the philosophic period, Thales 
and Anaximenes propound water or air as the principle 
of all thin^. Anaxagoras first distinctly disparts the 
idea of God from matter.f Aristotle is but the spokes- 

• Theogony, 116—146 ; Works aud Dayi, 69—66. 
f Bmcker, torn. L p. 6<H» 
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num of all tLo ancient pliilosophere, Plato not cxcftpted, 
in affirming, notwithstanding, that matter is eternal j* 
and he has but a feeble crasp on its Divine Contftller. 
Not BO the author of tue TinuBue, which is, bejond 
doobt, the most elaborate and representative effort of 
Greek speculation on eosmical bo^nnings, and on the 
mutual relations of Nature and God. To find out the 
Framer and Father of the universe, Plato teaches, is 
difficult; to reveal Him to all men through the mJui»- 
try of speech is impossible. The cosmos was framed 
aner an etcruul pattern or paradigm in the mind of the 
Maker ; it the goodliest of works, He the best of causes. 
"WiUinK all for good, He educed order from chaos. Tbo 
world IB a living, and divine thing, strictly one, since it 
is the expression of one thought uf its Architect, Air 
and water are mediatorial elements between fire and 
earth. The cosmos is a sphere, because this is the most 
perfect of all figures. Sun, moon, and the other five 
planets were created as markers of time, and placed in 
seven orbits. The divine ideal desiderated four natorea 
to people the universe — gods, winged creatures, aquatic 
and terrestrial animals. Creating the gods Himself, the 
Supreme Artificer constitutes these deputy-creators of 
the lower orders of being, and retires mto His wonted 
repose.t Bad men, after death, in the ratio of their 
nnworthiness, become women, birds, beasts, or fishes. 
Reverence for the great name of Plato, and recognition 
of the marvellous insight displayed in portions of this 
dialogue, especially in its doctrine of the Archetype, 
need not blind us to the fantastic alloy which renders it 
so conspicuous a monument of the " follies of the wise." 
And yet it embodies the highest reach of Greek thought, 
in the intellectual noon of the nation. 

The Augnstan age of Rome supplies poetical inter- 
preters of other phases of Hellenic speculation. Pan- 
theism and polytheism find their logical goal io- the 

' Fhysica, lib. i. csp. ir. and Tui. 

f Kal 4' iUv Mr l*arra rovni Iiirofoi, l^uircr ir Tf lavrsv xonk rpint 
fftb Compve Qen. IL 2. 
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blank imslirinking atheism re-edited with fierce ear^ 
neatness by Lucretius : — 

** Nam certe neqne consilio primordia rerorn 
Ordine se suo qaseque sagaci mente locarunt ; 
Nee qaos quaeque darent raotus pepigere profecto," &c, 

(Bk. V. 420—422.) 

All is force, nothing forethought. Atoms wander- 
ing in infinite space enter into an infinity of combinar 
tions in the lapse of infinite time. Chaos yields to 
order. The particles of matter combine, like allying 
itself with like. Ether embraces all things avido com- 
jdeacu. Sun and moon appear. Vegetation succeeds. 
jEarthj justly styled on this account Mother, brings 
forth all sorts of animals. Birds issue from eggs in the 
genial season of spring. Next are generated beasts and 
men. This ought to startle no one. Even now, in her 
old a^, the earth can produce •small animals sponta- 
neousTjT : she could yield them of any size in her youth- 
ful prime. These were nursed in wombs attached to 
the soil by fibres, — 

** Crescebant uteri terra) radicibns apti," — 

and supplied thence with milk as they were bom. 
Some were monstrous abortions, but only the perfect 
survived. Exhausted with ^ese efforts, like a woman 
past bearing, the earth, on this scale, produces no more. 
Out of chaos she has not very long ago come ; to chaos she 
must inevitably repass. Human language differs only 
in degree from the cries of brutes. And deadi consigns 
to a coirtmon nothingness a brute and a man. 

In a work of widely different purport, a poet of far 
inferior calibre to Lucretius becomes the mouth-piece 
of a worthier reading of creation. No familiarity ou^ht 
to blunt the perception of the exceeding beauty with 
which the best results of the unaided thought of ancient 
times are gathered up in the exordium to the Metdmor- 
phases* w ith this we may consider the cycle of cos- 

* To the non-classical reader a condensed translatloii xkiay be not ns* 
welcome : — 
12 
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mogonr in any sonse colIat4?ral to ttio lloeiiic as dosed. 
Tme, tlio proaenees to probe bugmiiiiiKS was not es- 
hausted. C^smogouies nrc amon^ the lutest aa among 
the earliest eftbrla of the BpeciUative faculty, and co- 
exist witti every Btage of thought and culture. Even 
when faith 13 not in quest of a i-t^tJng-place for the sole 

" Ere tea ind land, the tsuIi&I dcj before, 
Tbe tame of tbiugs & coraman aspect wore : 
Cbuia iu lumo — ■ rugged maaa ao<l rudo, > 

Inert, incongruaua, uillbrtn«l. mnd md« ; ' . > 

A lump where Uy, in wild disorder blcot, i i, 

E4cli undistinguJtihBlitc elemcnL 
tlo Buo U jet bit fldrj tMums lud flung, 
Ko honiSJ iiiixin hail'in (hi? heavi'n Iwen hOBg; ■■ ,;'! 



The Unda, fir-ntretchinK, to her watery bre«st. 
All things were jumbled — »e« »nd 8ail were miiad; 
That WIS unvielding, this nor Gria nor Qied : 
CoufugiOD reigned ; the >ir, uncharged with light, 
Left all things wimng in unbroken night : 
Cold, hot, dense, me, tbcir Tuious powere would pi 
And hard with soft, and drj with humid, strove. 
But God and nature bade them cease to jar, 
And lulled to puace the elemental war : 
O'er tbe terrene the arcbM heaven He tpTcad, 
And forced tbe waters to their ample bed ; 
Educed the firmament, serene and clear. 
From forth the thick and loaded atmosphere ; 
And, while He bade Ihe parte asoader roll. 
In solid concord bound the gorgeous whole. 

Kow burst the stsrs, and bristle o'er the sky ; 
The world now teems with various tenantry : 
The fishes glide IbronghoDt their ocean home. 
O'er hill Slid plain the beasts begin (o roam ; 
While oew-fleilgfd birds to Ughter realms rqiur, 
And try their pinions on tbe liquid air. 

A nobler creature, of capacious breast. 
As yet was WBDtiug to control the rest ; 
See him a\, last the infant earth sdom, 
Han, heaven -all led, creation's lord, is born I 
While brutes are faabioDed prone, with droofdcg he 
And forced to gaze upon the earth they tread, 
Eim gives his Uaker port and broil eublinie, 
Him bids look upwatd on his nadve clime ; 
And lift, unfettered by terrestrial ban. 
Aloft his visage to the qMikUog ttan I " 
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of her foot, an impnlse of a less legitimate kind takes 
shape in the attempt speculatively to re-create creation. 
Despite the tutoring of innumerable failures, the human 
iTiiud IB still found guessing and groping in regions where 
it can only guess, not know, and only grope, not see. 
Whether the brood of credulity, or the narcotics of scepti- 
cism, these efforts are rife in every age. The same decade, 
which witnessed the publication oi the Principia wel- 
comed the solemn puerilities of Burnet ; * and the con- 
temporaries of Cuvier and Owen have lent an ear to the 
'* Physio-philosophv " of Oken and the kindred romance 
of the "vestiges." Theological delusion in our own 
time, indeed, addicts itself by preference to the end, 
and leaves the origin of things to its rival. Each does 
its appropriate work, — the depraving of religion into 
myth, and the debasing of science into materialism. 

The spirit of specif pleading is as abhorrent as it 
would be injurious to the cause of revealed truth. Let 
the question then be asked in all candour and calmness, 
whetner any of these cosmogonies now passed in review 
can be placed on the same platform with the Mosaic 
record. To deny or depreciate flashings of the Tnens 
divinior in the best of them, would be to stamp prif 
meval man as a castaway from the Paternal Providence, 
unvisited and unblessed by divine whisperings to thq 
soul. Yet how dense the darkness ^midst which that 
light was flickering ! The psalmist of the Veda doubts 
wnether the universe is not too hard a problem for even 
Grod. The I^oman poet betrays the absence of religious 
insight and earnestness, not only by the conscious mter- 

* ** In this smooth earth were the first scenes of the world, and the 
first generations of mankind. It had the beaaty and youth of olooming 
natare, fresh and fruitful, and not a wrinkle, scar, or fracture in all its 
body ; no rocks nor mountains, no hollow caves nor gaping channels, but 
eren and uniform all over. And the smoothness of the earth made the 
heavens so too ; the air was calm and serene, none of those tumultuary 
motions and conflicts of vapours which the mountains ana the windr cause 
in ours : Uwas suited to a golden age, and to the first innocence of na« 
tare.** — *^ The Theory of the Earth, containing an account of the original 
of UiB 0arth and of all the general changes which it hath already under- 
gone, or is to undergo, till the consummatloi^ of ^l thinga.** BoQk i. 
chap. vi. 
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mixtoro of legend, bnt by asking, us if in playfiil be* 
wildermcnt, w-liich god it wrb tJiat made man, Plato 
himselt' postulates a plurality of sub-creatore. The 
Hindoo conception oi jjeriodic renovation is not tbo 
sagacious forecaetin^ for whicb it has been mistaken ; 
Bince it is simply eob and flow, and unmeaning repeti- 
tion, nitli elie^r exhaustion and oblivion as the goal, 
not progresa in a creative plan. Tliese arc biota on 
what is best. To compare tlio Mosaic reeord with the 
reeiduary fable would be to compare the utterances of 
right reason and profoimd devoutness with the inco- 
herent muttcrings of some distempered dream. 

How reticeiU ie that record 1 llow free from tho 
grotesque flights of an nnchoBtcned imagination I Hov 
abstinent from aught that can be stigmatized ae a pan- 
dering to a childish curiosity or love of the marvel- 
lous I* Above all, how uniquely clear in the grand 
basis c.if all religion — tlie tnilh ih^t creation is not self- 
created ; and that man, its terrestrial climax, is the 
child and charge, not of an unconscious nature, but of 
the living God 1 

* " Hov does thU picture of creation so smguUrly dietEnguish itadf 
■bore ill the Sabltt and tnditiona of Upper Aaia • By coanection, sm- 
pUdlj, and truth. ... I thank the philosopher, thereiore, Tot UJa boU 
•iDputatioa of monslroug ancient fables." — Herder, Phil, of Uiii. of Mam, 
book X. chap. vi. ) we alao chap. r. QuomI. Mot., p. 32. '' Compared wiUi 
th^ nide eObrta of the most civilixed people to nitre the problem of tba 
world's eiistenoe, the nairatire of the creation io the book of Qenestl ia 
remaricable for ita Bublimit; and truth." — Kenritk, JCa. on Prim. Mitt,, 
p. 9. " All other cOBmogonies are founded on tbe □on-red^nilioD of tho 
existence and life of Go^ in relation to the eiistenee and life of tbe cre>- 
tun ; bemce the idea of emanation, in rarioua modifieations, perradcs ttwn 
all, being found in its moat apiritual form in the Indian and Peifdan CO*- 
nogooies, and in one more rude and grotesque in tbe Phcenidan, Babyto- 
nian, and Eg)-ptian tndiciotia, which auflcr hylotheism to a[^>eaT more 
plainly. To the idea of a creation out of noUuug, no ancient caaD<q;oDr 
has ever risen."— floirmici, Inlrodwl. la I'entattach, pp. 9S, 94. " Both 
Bjstema [Homer's and Heaiod'a] bavo the defci-t of eibibiting mind as aub- 
(udinale to matl^ in tbe order of mundane development. Of creation fn 
the higher itaiae, or the calling icto existence of habitable Bnimat«d worlds, 
bj (he fiat of a Supreme Eternal Spirit, out of chaos or nonentily, as in the 
Mosaic system, neither Hedod nor Homer nisnifcsts any conception." — 
Mm'i Oril. Hitt. of Law. and Lit of A*. Orttct, book ij.ch.zx. 
Gomp. Blibop ThiriwaU's HisL <^ Oreece, ToLi.cb.TiL 
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The author of the Essajr on " Mosaic Cosmogony " 
is at pains to re-impress his readers with the oft-deliv- 
ered lesson of the comparative insignificance of tlie 
earth, and the contrasting magnitude of the universe. 
Awe-inspiring, and in a sense appalling as the survey 
is,* no well-regulated Christian mmd need shrink from 
it. Mr. Goodwin challenges us to look the facts in the 
face. Be it so. The eartn is a planet among planets. 
An inner group of four comparatively small satellites, 
an outer group of four enormously larger, and a flock 
of asteroids between, such, with comets unnumbered, 
and sub-satellites not a few, the known retinue of the 
ran. The radius vector of the earth nearly 100 millions 
of miles in length ; that of Neptune, the outpost, mark- 
ing the frontier of the solar system, in space, about 
3,000 millions ; the earth's diameter to the sun's as 1 to 
100 — such the dimensions with which the mind ^ must 
grapple at the first and lowest stage of this survey. 

The sun is a star among stars. K the earth's dis- 
tance from that luminary be taken as unity, a parallax 
of one second represents over 200,000.t But no star 

e'lelds a parallax so lar^. The nearest, Alpha of the 
entaur, gives nine-tenths of a second, Sirius one-fourth, 
the pole-star scarcely one-tenth.:j: Sirius therefore is 
about a million times farther off than the sun. Light 
travejs to us from the moon in a second; from the sun 
in eight minutes, from Sirius in fifteen years. Sirius, 
moreover, is believed to surpass the sun in bulk and 
brightness as much as Jupiter, seen from an equal dis- 
tance, would outshine the earth. On the other hand, 
certain stars which exceed the sun in volume are his in- 
feriors in mass and den8ity.§ All, however, in a gen- 
eral sense, are bodies of the same order ; and their vary- 

* See Mr. Ecble^s fine lines in Lyra Innocentittm^ for All Saints. 
4- Herschers " Outlines of Astronom7,*' 4th edition, p. 640. 
1 " Cosmos,"* Sabine's translation, toI. ill. pp. 186—190. 
g Lttrdner, ''The Stellar UniTene,** chap. L § 85; ''FbmJitj of 
Worida,** chH>. Tiii g 5. 
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iDg TDU;nitQdc». on h eufficient aveniffe, sre reatCMubly 
ftBcribed to vista. On tliia principle the dimensions of 
thu Milky M'uy have been approximatt'ly ■'gauged.'' 
The system (i> which our son aud Sirius Wlong is con- 
ceived tu bL- :i glratniu or swarm of about eieliteen 
millions of stiirg ; its eliapc that of a flattcnod Yt Uie sou 
being near the c-entre or point of bii'urealion.* If the 
distance of ESirius liu as 1, tliat of a star at anv oulakirt 
of the stratiiiii will bo as from 200 to 300. light trar 
Teraea the diameter of Neptune's orbit, or spans the 
Bolar BjBtetn, in eight hours. It pasacs, by any of the 
three routes, from tlic centre to the cxtreoiitiea of the 
Miiky Wa^, in about 8,000 yeors-f 

Ii certain wTiters on astronomy arc to be trusted in 
their diaenosi^ of cclcstinl space, we must prepare for a 
third flielit into a third order of distances. Tlie Gal- 
axy itself, tlirv tell ns, is but a nebula among nebulse. 
Ot these nearfy 4,000 are already catalogued ; and it is 
often asserted that they are parted from our stellar 
cluster and from each other by chasms only expresubie 
by lightjoumej-B, not of thousands, but of miUlonfl of 
years. Here at last we pause. 

And not too soon ; for we have by thia time exchan^ 
ed the sure opinions of science for the waxen wings of 
imagination. { It is not only unproved, but it haa oeen 
unanswerably disproved, that any cluster of stars with- 
in the field of the telescope is coordinate in dimensions 
or in contents with the Slilty Way. Among the cos- 
mical clusters, the Galaxy is as the Australian conti- 
nent to Polynesia — the mainland of the celestial archi- 
pelago. The nebulie are its outliers and suffragans, not 
• Hmchel, p. 637. 

f " Cosmos," Bohn'B edition, vol. i. p. 72 ; Ilprscliel, p. B41 ; Lard- 
ner, chap. iii. g 76. The elder HerechGl (cjuoted bv Lardner) compute! 
20,000, tbe foUD^^r 2,000, for the passage of lighL from the centre to an 
eitremitj of tbe Galaij. 

} A seienlifio friend faTours me with the fnlloiring : — " Tbe sUtementa 
CDrrcDt as to the distance of the ncbuloB are foandcd on conjcctunl esti- 
mates, mostdiffidentlf sdTinced, bySirW. Henchel, nthcTmjeuxd'nprit 
tbao «a even probable results, but vbich, bf dint of repetition, have corns 
to be ngarded aa almost of equal aUfaoii^ with the nnmben reUtiTe to 
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its peers and equivalents.* Of many proofs, one. It 
is a law of optics that the visibility of a luminous object 
diminishes with the square of increasing distance : the 
moon three times farther off would yiela only a ninth 
of the light. Place Sirius then, on an outskirt of the 
Galaxy, — say 300 times his present distance, — and his 
light is enfeebled ninety thousand-fold ; that is, he will 
be ninety times less visible to the highest power which 
can be applied to Lord Eosse's telescope than he is to 
the naked eye. Place him, however, at the hypothet- 
ical distance claimed by some writers for a nebula, — say 
1,000 times more remote than this, — and he becomes 
ninety million times less visible ! How in that case 
can he be " resolved ? " — The universe of God is vast 
and awful : its greatness needs no loose exaggeration, no 
pandering to the vulgar appetite for arithmetical hyper^ 
Dole. But He alone is infinite. Creation, mighty as it 
is, has limits. It claims no co-infinity with the Creator. 
Authentic astronomy, overwhelming us by its 
measurements of magnitude and distance, supplies 
kindred conceptions of cosmical time. In the umverse 
nothing is at rest. The fixed stars are now set free. 
Among them and alon^ with them our sun circulates 
in a track for one revolution in which Madler t demands 
no fewer than eighteen millions of years. How often 
have he and his attendant worlds described this round f 
How often may they be destined to describe it again f 
To such questionings the only answer is, that as the 
universe, nowever vast, is not infinite, so the uni- 
verse, however ancient, is not eternal. It may be 
technically true that " neither astronomical nor geo- 
logical science affects to state anything concerning 
the first origin of matter ; " J yet chemical analysis 
most certainly points to an origin and " effectually 
destroys the idea of an external self-existent matter, by 
giving to each of its atoms the essential characters, 

* 8ee ui admirably reasoned article on the nebular hypothesia in the 
^ Westminster Reyiew*" New Series, No. xxyfi. Comp. Herschel, pp. 593f 
•08, 614 ; also " Plurality of Worlds," chap. vii. 8 11. 

{Quoted by Kurtz, *' Bible and ABtnut.,** dL 0. g 16. 
Essays and Beriews, p. 218. 
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at once, of ft man'^iirtured artioU and 8 1 
agent." * Before tlic ^Kat cloi-k was Kt a-gwng, Uiave 
vati All imnuiiliii;; oi lU iimtvrial^ unU an adji'^t'CB^ 
of its iiLiiititcftt jiurt^ Law hod its seat in " the boaoiD 
c^(.i<^(l," bct'oro it had ita expre^^ion in tho constitiitun 
of matter and iii the mecbaniam uf the b^arens. Motioa 
ao ro^ulutud urcsuppoees 'Manipulation^ and tbereToro 
a " l)i-)tiiiiuiig. Apart, jHoroovcr, from tbo conviction 
■o irreisi&tibly pcnorated by the coutvitiplatioit of rec- 
onditu numirical syimoetrv.t astronomical phoBomcna 
are utterly incsplicablo oiilees wo postulate evottUwn in 
cyelis, liowover vast and elow ; change, howovca- in- 
nuitesimal ; a terminus a quo, however remote, and A 
terminus ad quern,, however obscure. If we combine 
the nebukr hypothesis vritb tbe doctrine of a reeiadne 
meili-(ini4 tho solar Byslem is now wendin;; throu^ 
a sta^e of i^latcd parte, from a past of va])orouH unity 
to ft t'utiiru of consuliilnlL'd rciinifm. It wan onco all 
nebula ; it -well yet, if left to physical agencies, collapse 
into an exhausted and extinguished sun. That is, all 
we know of the earth is an inieroal between ejection 
from and re-absorption into the parent mass. Now the 
doctrine of the primitive continuity of matter, with high 
physical probability on its side, is perfectly consistent 
* Sir John Hcracbet'i " DisraiuTse 6a tbe Stodj of Nalural Philosophy,'* 

t " niustralioTU of the l><r of maltipic proportions nboand. L«t tho 
leader biki? for eiample the compounda of nitrogen and oijgen, five in 
nomber, contJiiQiDg the proportions of tbe two elenientt to dMCiibed that 
tba quantilj of one of them ahall rcmahi constant : — 

Riiratnn. OzTitaii. 

Protoxide HOft 6 

Deatoiide 1106 10 

Hyponitrow acid .... UiM U 

Nitrous acid 1400 S3 

Nllricacid H06 40 

It will be seen at a glance, that white the nitrogen remains tbe same, tbo 
qiuntiiiea of oxjgen increase bj multiples of S," Jtc, ic. — Famui, Mt- 
Kunlarii Chemittry, p. HT. 

I Whewell, " Bridgewttter Treatiae," bk. ii. chap, viii. ; Heracbel, pp. 
887, SI4 ; Comte, " Positive Philqeophj," vol. i. p. 206. Comte feels the 
above difficulties. With tbe ctiaracteristic crcdulilj of onbelief, he pre- 
dicts that when all the planeta are eiu«piUcbred in the sun, tlie lan will t«- 
•zpand into a nebula. 
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yriih the enlightened advocacy of final canses. With* 
ont a Divine Pilot, how could a mass of nebnlositjr 
have steered itself into a Bolar system or a habitable 
earth ? * And yet He, instead of creating, not only 
each planet, but each wandering fragment of the sys- 
tem, by a distinct fiat of Omnipotence, may have effect- 
ed the necessary adaptations in concert with the ministry 
of His own laws. But the nebular hypothesis means 
" beginning." Subtract a day, or a thousand billions 
of years, it signifies not ; eternity is left as eternal as 
ever. If matter is eternal, why then is its appointed 
race not run ere now ? With eternity to ripen m, why 
is the earth so newly ripe ? With a resisting medium, 
why is planetary and even cometary motion still un- 
conquered? With an evolution eternally necessary, 
why is it gtill in process ? Tliere is no refuge from the 
gripe of these questions save that which unites science 
to the first sentence of the Bible. The cosmos origi- 
nated, not in physical necessity, but in Divine Will. "In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." 

Supposing, however, thus much conceded, — and the 
critic of " Mosaic Cosmogony " might perhaps readily 
concede it, — it will still be urged that science and 
Scripture dictate very different estimates of the import 
tance of the earth, — astronomically, " but one of the 
lesser pendants of a body which is itself only an incon- 
siderable unit in the vast creation." f And this would 
be true were physical magnitude the sole criterion of 
importance. There are two bars to this surmise. One 
such consists in the manifest liability to deceptive ex- 
tension of the principle of final causes. It is not astro- 
nomical science, but a vivacious imagination — not a 
Newton, but a Fontenelle — that builds earth-resembline 
worlds in the air. Than unnumbered masses of dead 
matter, bo it brilliant or opaque, life is intrinsically 
nobler. Intelligence is intrinsically nobler, in a single 
example of it, than a universe of brute life. All me 

• TMiewell, " Bridgcwater Treatise," bk. ii. chap. tU., and Sedgwidc, 
" Discourse on the Studies of the Univenity of Cambridge," Appendiz D. 
f Essays and ReTiews, p. 213. 
12* 
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Btufl that Bnrrender to the telescope are in ttienudret 
less wonderful than the eolitary looker through.* Now 
DO analogy can bo more precarious than that 'which 

Culates the co-«xtension of matter and life. All the 
I of vital development that obtain on tliis planet 
moat be, not modified, but rcvereed, if there be any life 
in the enn. The moon can be inspected aa if ehe were 
900 miles o£F ; and is plainly a naked ma&s of volcanic 
lock, without water, atmoepuere, or trace of vegetation. 
Comets, compared by Kepler to " fishes in the eea" for 
moltitude, may be peopled by Uie temerity of the 
human imagination, but not otherwise. Tlie planets, 
indeed, are in a different ease ; there is a very high 
preenmption that eome of these at least are pr^iued 
homes for living beings. But there is an enormous and 
perilous stride from life to intelligence. If winsed 
creatures cleave our co-plonetary atmospherea, and fish 
replenish co-planetair deeps, does it follow that obsei^ 
Tatories crown the heights of Jupiter, or that navies 
sweep the seas of Mars ? And yet, in the absence of 
reason and its creations elsewhere, — and we have not 
the shadow of a right to assume that there are libraries 
in Mercury any more than tliat there is a printiDg-press 
in the moon, — this earth must needs be the prerogative 
planet of the system. In this there may lie physical 
congruity. The distribution of animal life athwart the 
globe appears to yield a law, which there is no reason 
for supposing peculiar to iiseif, of gradual deterioration 
and ultimate extinction as we recede from a medium 
temperature towards assignable extremes of either lieat 
or cold. To God nothing is impossible. lie miffht 
Bnstain life amidst the fires of Etna, or around the 
chillestpinnacleof the Alps. Life^in like manner, may 
be unfolded in other regions of the solar system, under 
physical conditions which are always obnoxious or fatal 
to it on the snrface of the earth. Bnt analogy, rightly 
construed, does not favour the surmise. And he who 
ponders the incompatibihty of all terrestrial life with 



certain terrestrial locations, will panse before, in idola* 
try of mere material vastitude, he imposes ou the Deity 
a speculative task, or disparages the noblest of His 
worics that is known to ns — the understanding and the 
soul of man.* 

The plurality of worlds is a subject on which it is 
not prudent to dogmatize either way. That the uni- 
yerse is a lifeless desert, would be a doctrine loaded 
with improbabilities of which no ingenuity could get 
rid. But it would be quite as extravagant to insist 
that all space is swarmino: with duplicates of the elobe 
we inhabit. We have °no right ?o ask, Why, fhen, 
were they made I To what purpose is this waste ? is 
an objection which will only appear of force to those 
who overlook the disproportion between life potential 
and life actual, and forget that Prospective Adjustment, 
though one law of divine workidanshjp, has Symmet- 
rical Repetition for its colleagucf Who shall assure 
VLB that all suns, even double suns, have planets ? Or 
that all planets are habitable, while it is certain that 
the only celestial body which can be closely scrutinized 
is " desolate and void ? " Still more, who shall pre- 
dicate from the probable or possible diffusion of life, 
across inaccessible areas of the universe, the necessary 
co-presence of reason and mind ? 

For reason, be it remembered, is but of yesterday 
on the earth ; and it may be with millions of bodies in 
space, even supposing them inhabited, as it was with 
the earth for millions of years in time. Civilization 

* The argument of this paragraph coincides with that of the '* Plural- 
ity of Worlds.*' Coincides — for these sentences and that which is here 
Butjoined were written years ago, before the writer had the slightest inkling 
that the same considerations had seemed of weight to a master of thought. 
** Our planet has been given by our Maker, so far as we can read His laws, 
and supposing the laws of life to be uniform, the same advantage in space 
and in relation to other bodies, which an inhabitant of the temperate zone 
has in reference to the regions," &c In the same unpublished MS. geo- 
logical time was insisted on as a counterpoise to astronomical space. Com- 
pare " Plurality of Worlds,'* p. 196. Similar considerations, I find, sug- 
ffeeted themselves to Hugh Miller atnd to the Rer. Dr. King: ** first 
mpreeaions of England,** chap. xviL ; ** Geology and Religion,*^ p. 49. 

t «. jr. the fen^e breast wae meant for snokllDg, bat of wfaal hm the 
pepe in the male ? 
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hu no monnmetit fire tlionsand years old, tb« see of 
some Btiil living trees. For the tertiary stratn alone, 
Vi. Darwin dt-mands three hundred millions, which 
impliL's his belief that ten times tiie period ii far too 
narrow a reckoning for the entire sedimeutaiy Beriea. 
Bnt even tlie leaet fanciful geologist will concede that 
not fewer than one million centuries parte the age of 
granilQ from ttio a»e of man.* So long, at the least, 
waa the earth a-npcning ; who sliall say, a-beiog 
UKUted f So long, ere she was freighted with a thinlcw 
oc a worehtpper, or had become the domicile of man 
and his marvels, our planet performed her rounds aa 
pnnctually and perfectly as she does to-day. In pres- 
ence of u\\i fact, how precarious the taunt, and how 
inconsiderate the sneer, which parades phyucal balk aa 
the infallible index whether of created dignitv or of 
creative regards If As if the earth, when ehe first re- 
ceived a rational inhabitant, did not thereby become 
a value in the universe which would neither have been 
impaired nor augmented had she shnink that instant to 
the dimensions of Mercury, or expanded that instant to 
tlie girth of Sirius. 

Were all that has been so eloquently imagined 
proved ; were it to be admitted, not only with due re- 
sen'e, but with the largest license claimed by tlie most 
fervent and fertile fancy, that the Inminaries of mid- 
night were not, even to that reckoning, " created in 
vam," or " called into existence for no other pnrpose 
than to throw a tide of useless splendour over tlie soli- 
tudes of immensity," % — we might with bold front and 
sure footing remind the sceptic that if the imiverse was 
not too great for God to make, no part of it can be too 
little for God to care for ; and track his faithlessness to 
its source in a tacit transference of his own short-sight- 
edness to the All-Seeing, and liis own weakness to the 
Almighty. It might be added that any revelation to 

■ PbiUipB, " UTe od tbe E«rth," p. 120. 

t " Shall wc mcamre graco b; culuc mUcs, and God'i lore bj the ^m 
of tba fixed ttan T "—Kttrti, p. B8. 
X Dr. CbilnMn, " ' ' ' * ' 
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be of nee to mankind, miiBt treat the system of things 
as it is in our perspectiye, patting in the foreground 
what is of concernment to us, and leaving the outer 
universe amon^ the secrets of Omniscience ; fulfilling 
its aim if it tell us with sublime brevity that there are 
not two, or ten, or ten thousand creators, but that He 
who made our great lights of sun and moon enkindled 
aU lights in the spangled space, and ^^ made the stars 
also. And such vindication would be sound, such re- 
assurance sufficient. Yet it is not all. We owe alle- 
pance to science, but none to romance masquerading 
m scientific costume. Now if astronomy supplies a 
survey of space, geology yields an inquest of time. 
And this latter, by opposing the twin immensity of past 
duration to the vastness of the starry universe, contrib- 
utes a salutary and invincible check to gratuitous guess* 
work in the garb of philosophy. Who shall tell us that 
wherever matter is bfe must be, with the moon a naked 
desert ? Who shall tell us that where life is there must 
also be reason and moral responsibility, with the cer- 
tainty confronting him that this earth has been ten 
thousand years the abode exclusively of brutes, for one 
that it has been the home of man ? 

Geology, like astronomy, though with still more 
peremptory grasp, leads us back to a beginning. Its 
bulging equator and flattened poles, its pavement of 
congealed lava, which we name granite, nay, the oldest 
water-woven carpeting of that pavement composed of 
the detritus of tne igneous rocks, all attest the emerg- 
ence of our planet from a primitive temperature and 
a crisis of forces in which no life could subsist. At 
a low estimate, as we have seen, a million centuries in- 
intervene between that period and the present. Which 
interval, whatever its length, forms a chronicle of the 
genesis of life, the procession of the types of life, and the 
advent of man. Now what, in brief epitome, on these 
absorbing subjects, has the record of the rocks to tell? 

nesting on the primitive crust of the globe, and 
stretching upwards tnrough a thickness of tens of thou- 
sands of feet to the old red sandstone, are sedimentary 



•trfltfv, — SihtriBD, Ciunbniu), Lanrentiiin, — ^whidi ittoK^ 
he ponvcnifiit to gT**"? <" ^° sub-Devonian Mrics. in 
tbuiqitK^rBogmciiti) uf this vast ciiniulutioii life Blioonds; 
In tlio lower it fiwiia away to Jiem. To reftch, sava »p- 

Epoxim4itcly, the absolute lifo-litnit, acionce can scarcely 
ojio : enough that a region lias been reached where 
life is iindaUe but not found." So soon as it appean 
at all,} lite presents itself in three of the four familiar 
types ; to which, cro the Silurian Eystvm closes, the 
vertibrato is added. Under the lower garb of tisb, thi* 
takes poaseseioD of the waters throughout the old red, 
carboniferous, and permian systems, on to the cod of 
the palneoKoie period : throughout the entire mesozoio 
period, it is dominant under tho higher though contin- 
U0U8 garb of gigantic reptiles — as also of birds — botii 
on laud and sea. Faintly and feebly represented during 
these '• middle ages," liie mammalia Btart into strcngtG 
and supremacy withthcdawnoftertiary or cfEnozoic time. 
The emergence of all new species has eeaiied ere man, in 
the latest portion of this latest period, himself appears. 
Thus tne crust of the earth is a chronicle in five 
zones. The history is that of creative ascent from dead 
matter to life ; from invertebrate life to that of the 
back-bone ; from the life of the back-bone, in the fisb- 
reptile series, to that of the breast ; and lastly, from the 
life of tlie breast to that of the plenarily-endowed brain. 
"Between tho exterior zones, azoic and anthropozoic, lie 
three intermediate brute zones, the sub -vertebrate, ver- 
tebrate, and mammiferous. That a tincture of verte* 
brate life is detected in Siluria, or a subdued prophecy 
of mammalian life in the mesozoic rocks, signifiea 
not. The fades of each period is nnmistakeable. In 
Silaria, a vertebrate fossil is a straggler and a stran- 
ger : the Silorian fish is the mere vanguard of that in- 
numerable host wliicli crowds the ocean for ever after 
from pole to pole. Just so the few and feeble pioneer 

• Soe 3ir Roderick Murchiion'* gient woA on " Siluru," p. 20 ; " IJfe 
on the E&rth." pp. SS, SU ; " Fooqirtaits of the Creator," pp. 216— SSO ; 
■nd Aiutad, " The Andeet Worid," pauim. 

t "IifeoiitbeEertli,"p.TI. 
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mammalia do not give character to the secondary for- 
mations; only in the tertiaries do they appear in 
strength. Geology must be, not extended, but revolu- 
tionized, before this generalization can be upset. For 
it checks the less secure though consistent mdications 
of land-Ufe by the cogent and copious criteria of the life 
of the sea.* 

Can dead matter, of its own accord, become alive ? 
Can an invertebrate animal improve itself into a fish ? 
Can a bird, or a reptile, never suckled itself, improvise 
an apparatus for suckling its offspring ? Finally, can 
the mere brute burst the bonds of instinct ; struggle 
into the capacity of abstract thought, and its rational 
expression, language ; fall down on its knees and j?ray / 
and pass either »er saltum or by slow degrees the guIi 
that parts the simian from the lumian brain ? If these 
questions, one and all, must be met by a peremptory 
negative, the strata of the earth are the register of divine 
acts strictly creative and supernatural ; each marking 
a step in an ordered progress culminating at last in 
man. Of him all lower creation prophesies ; to him all 
lower creation tends. The vertebrate structure is the 
endowment of life with power : the mammalian func- 
tion superadds love. But the plenary development of 
neither is possible till wisdom is bestowed through the 
human brain.f Thus the evolution of ancient nature, 
through phases that are perplexing only because they 
are preliminary and partial, steadily converges towards 
its sublime purpose — the manifesting of God, All- Wise, 
All-Loving, Almighty. Each act of the long drama 
contributes to the result, though the enigma is not un- 
ravelled till the whole is seen. The oynasty of the 
lower vertebrate, and the dynasty of the mammal, await 
their explanation in the master-creature who succeeds 
to both. The rocks, therefore, which are the monu- 
ment of a " high and ancient order," are also the re- 
ceptacle of a natural revelation. Paleontology, like 

• Owen, " Palaeontology," pp. 408—410. 

t '' The Three Barriers,'' (Oxford, J. H. and J. Parker, 1861,) pp« 

88 '"04. 
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the llosaic cosmogony, leads up to ita " imago of God,* 
It lays its linger on a starting-pomt of wbicli it peT» 
oeivcs man to be the goal.* lul mnn is made, toere 
•re many creatures to make ; the vegetable and animal 
life that J8 eommoiied into being in the lateet tertiary 
tscB lias evidently a special relation to bie -Konta : but 
When he is made, God creates no more, 

Nature is a echenie, or it ia an aecident. It is an 
evolution foreseen, controlled, and piloted fhrougbout 
by Divine thought and will, or it is hap-hnzard develop- 
ment of tmconscious force. To the latter doctrine the 
rocky areliivos are in changelces antagonif^m. Life had 
its beginning. How 1 All life that we know of pr^ 
suppoKca life : f even were its mrirosropic forms pn> 
dncible from a "cnnia pulnMii-li/' v. ln.in'c tliat 
" coqis i " t Again, life has its gradations. A lovsr 
animal cannot create itself into a higher animal. 
Throughout the geologic teons, there is indeed most 
clearly an " ascent in tlie main ; " § a passing from sim- 
pler to more specialized embodiments of the creative 
archetype. But this is a process effected ^or the crea- 
ture, not by it. Transmutation of species, unknown to 
human e.xperience, is equally unknown to geology. 
Type after type appears and disappears ; but none 
melts into a something not itself. Each creature, 
throughout the long succession, comes in as it goes oat, 



■f The wnrds of CnTier are yecj weighty : — " la vie en genera] suppose 
done Torpuiisation en general, ei la tie propre de ch»que etre mppose 
TorguiuatioD propre de eel etre, comme Is marche d'une horloge suppoao 
ITlorloge ; susai no Toyona-neus la vie que dans des etres lout organiete et 
&it8 pour en jouir ; et tons lea eRbrts des pbysiciena d'odI pu encore nona 
montre la matiirc s'ot^aniuml, eoit d'elle-mt^me, soil pour une cause fiti- 
rieura quclconquc. En effct, la rie eiervant sur 1*3 tlfmena qui font a 
chaque inatant partie du corps TtTast, et sur ceui qn'elle j attire, xmn 
MTtioD conCraire it ce que produiraient sana e!1e Ics Bflinit>^s rhimiquM onlt- 
Dairea, U rtpugnt gu'tlU puiMu Hri tlle-mcmt pmduite par <M affinitU, «* 
Mpendaot i'on ne connait dans la nature aucnne autre force capable d* 
rtniur dea molfeqles auparaTaot sfpariee." — Ctivi*r, Lt Simu Anim«l; 
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sod goes oat as it came in. When we concentrate at- 
tention on the cardinal transitions^ the proof becomes 
overwhelming. If, by the operation of natural law, a 
sab-vertebrate could produce a vertebrate, or a reptile 
a mammal, in the old periods of the earth, why not 
now ? Law cannot be supposed conscious of the super- 
fluity of its own action, or cognizant of the critical 
moment when to stop. For the acts of geology there 
is therefore but one solution, — ^the periodical exertion 
of supernatural power. 

To such intervention is it specially necessary to re- 
fer the origin of the human race, i^tween man and 
all lower existence there stretches a chasm defined by 
what may be called the language-generating brain. 
On a centigrade scale of cerebral development, all 
Talues of tlie human organ shade into each other from 
one hundred downwards to seventy-five ; while all val- 
ues of the brute brain, from the iish to the ape, range 
upwards in close sequence from zero to about thirty. 
At both ends of the scale, therefore, the two orders of 
endowment pass throagh the assigned range by every, 
or almost every, shade of transition. JSut there is no 
bridging brain betioeen. Bounded by cerebral tropics 
lies a huge zone vacant, nearly equal to both the out- 
lying ranges above and below. Even the most ab- 
normally low individual human brain and the most ab> 
normally high individual brute brain leave two-thirds 
of its normal compass unspanned. Whence this pro- 
di^ous chasm ? Connecting it, as we must needs do, 
with the perfect hand and the erect attitude, there 
oould be no more signal monument of the interposal of 
the Creator.* 

* ** But admitting the foregoing eTidence, freely recognising the great- 
nees of its cumulative force, and proceeding to the conclusion to which it 
leads, we still find ourselves on the shore of a vast and seemingly impan* 
Me ffulf separating the highest of the quadrumana from the lowest /orms 
of man. . . . The wide diasm in cerebral development still remains ; and, 
ooDsidered in conjunction with the fact that, so far as we know, man alone 
possesses the gift of speech, eompeh im to amfen thai the genuia of mon- 
Hnd U a mytUry toAtcA, far tM joreaeni at letuiy WMfiof «f pawirUu to 
peneiraieJ" — WeUmintUr lUview^ No. xxxir. Art yiL 
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" The holy gift of speech," * na U has been aptly 
ealltd, is to all men common, to man strictly pMnttkr. 
Like llio ijaroiit prerogative of which it is tljo sign and 
the Gatelfite, this endowment scclndes mankind as of 
one blooil and one brotherhood, between which and the 
very highest of ttie maiico-cerobral mammalia *'a groat 
gulf is fixed," f Moreover, it constitutes an i nstrument 
d discoverr, and bestows a power of association, an- 
oUlary to tno dominion di^'incly delegated to the niaa- 
tei^tenant of the world. 

Cursory as tliis review lias necessarily been, it may 
in some degree assist the reader in the task of collating 
witli tlie teachings of modem science the group of att- 
cient cosmogonies, in the first instance, and the Mosaic 
record in tlio second. From that fiery ordeal, how 
mucii. Buy of the Tlirufioi, escapes niiseatheilt And 
what liann has happened to the Scripture ? One point 
reserved, tliongU not forgotten or evaded, which lesson, 
of all those our exegesis yielded, have we got to nn- 

* Wisemui, " CDim(>ction between Science lod RcTeflled Bpligimi.'* 
\ " Laiigiuga is our Rubicon. . . . Ko procesi of natural seleciwa 
will ever dUtil u^iGcant words out of the notes of birds or the oies of 
beasts. In Oreeic, language Is Ingot; but login means also reason, and 
aUgon was cboeea t& tlu name, and the most proper name, for brute. Nil 
■nimal thinks, aud no animal speaks, eicept man. ... To think ia W 
speiit. low ; to speak is to think aloud. . . . That faculty farticulale ei- 
preauon of rational conceptions] wot not of kit own maHng. . . . Tba 
•eience of language thus leads us op to that highest summit trmn whenct 
we see into the dawn of man's life on earth ; and where the words whick 
we bare heard so often from the days of our childhood, — ' And the wbola 
earth was of one language ahd of one speech,' — assume a meaning more 
natural, more intelligible, and more eonTincing, than they ever bad tie- 
fore." — Max Muilrr, Led. on Scitnce of Jjinguagt, pp. S40 — 371 

Compare the fine passage of St. Ambrose : — " Erigit bucula ad ccelnm 
oculoa, scd quid spcctct, ignonit. Erigunt fcra^, erigunt aves: omnibus 
est liber aspectus, ud loU intil fiomini roruin ^ua aipieil affertnt inttr- 
prtt. . . . Audiunt quoque antmitntca cietfm, sed quis printer hominem 
andiendo cognoscitf . . . Hoc est prcciosiseimum, quod homo diTinBTOcia 
■it organum, ' Ac — Iliiainuron, lib. Ti. cap. ii. Among patristic eipom- 
tots of the Heiameron, St. Basil must rank far below tbe great IMm 
Fathers. Of recent works on the eaiiy chapters of (ienesis, one of th* 
loaat valuable is " Discaunwa on the Vail and its itesulls," by Dr. Hamnh, 
Warden of Trinity College, Qlenalmond, Ferthshire. See eapecially ■■ 
oMT«etiT« of *■ Ewni and BtTiewa," p. HI, tha diaoouna oa tbs " IiiMi 
of Ood in Mw." 
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learn? Astronomy indeed teaches ns that the nni verse 
is inconceivably vast, and geology that the earth is im- 
mensely old. But does the majesty of the Scripture 
. collapse under the new burden of significance it has to 
•bear? True, modern science expands and educates our 
apprehension of Almighty power. But does it displace 
or disturb the conception already imbibed from that 
ancient and reverend record ? Does it limit the power 
which spake all things into being ? Does it teach us 
of any time when God was not, or give us a lower idea 
of His duration than this, that He '^ inhabits eternity ? " 
When the elder Herschel shut up his telescope after 
sounding the Galaxy through and through into the 
starless space beyond, did he find nobler language for 
the celestial revelation than "God said, Let there be 
light ! And there was light . . . He made the stars 
also?" When tlie inquisitors of the earth's strata re- 
turn from their perusal of those chambers of imagery 
where the animal dead of uncounted ages lie sealed in 
stone, have they acquired any knowledge of the crea- 
tive archetype, and fore-ordamed succession of forms, 
which does not readily fall into the mould provided in 
the written Word ? * " Inspiration," indeed, " is not 
omniscience." Moses did not know the universe as its 
Maker knew it. But the thin^ hypothetically required 
is not the miraculous anticipation of scientific range of 
research, or the revealing of such knowledge before its 
time, but such an influence of the Divine Spirit on the 
mind of the writer as should ensure that, when the Icnowlr 
edge came, the general dignitv, congruity, and religious 
impressiveness of the lesson sliould sufier no harm from 
the advent of such knowledge. This is all which, on 
any sober or reasonable theory of inspiration, we have 
a right to expect. And this we have. True insight 
into the meaning and method of the extant creation is 
not falsified, though it is extended, by the unveiling of 

* ** Ejidant aquro reptilia, ct TolatUia voiantiOf''^ (Gen. i. 20.) By com- 
ptriog ** Palaeontology, p. 198, on the " artificiality of the supposed class- 
diftaaotioii between fishes and reptiles,*^ with '' Essays and BeTiews,'' p. 
2M» it will be seen that Flrofesaor Owea coincides with Moses, though he 
ffiflers from Mr. Goodwin. 
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Ae past. Indght into the geologieal past it is anne- 
cessary to suppose that the iD8]>ireil pcnmnn cither 
Deeded or had given him. Enough if thf^ Bihit! iipons 
with a divinely illiiminatod survey of creation sncb as 
readily a»shml<xtes the results of tliat rcsoarch it waa 
never nieaut to supersodo or foreatall ; perfect, in scion* 
title as in earlier ages, to all spiritual intents and pur- 
poses; so imbued with religious grandeur that it can 
never be supplanted in its own proper sphere ; so far 
before its time ia tliis respect that it is of all time, and 
leada-TL3 upward from the limitations of even a proph* 
et'a tiionght to the presiding and over-mling innuencs 
of that Wisdom " known to Wliom are all His works 
from the beginning of the world." In the estimate of 
the most encyolopadic scientilic mind of this century, 
one psalm, tlie lO-lth, "ropresents tlie imago of the 
whole cosmos." * Yet what ia the first of Genesis bat 
the mother-psalm of which the lOltli, section bysecticn, 
is the daughter, the antiphone, and the echot 

IV. 
Of the old Vedic Hymn (p. .304) Mr. M^x Miiller 
remarks, " Prose was at that time unknown, as well as 
the distinction between prose and poetry." f By what 
epithet shall we designate the Mosaic heptameron 1 
Sceptics call it a myth ; or else, more mildly, the spec- 
ulation of an ancient sago. Most Christians speak of 
it as a history or narrative. Hitherto, declining either 
of these terms, we have been styling it somewhat 
vaguely a " record." Hie author of an able and 
learned replj to Mr. Goodwin, written in a most reve- 
rential spirit, has come to the conclusion that it is a 

' Humboldt sdd^ " Wc are ulonidbed to find in ■ Ijrrical poem of 
mch limited compass the whole unireree — the heavenB and the earth — 
■ketcbcd with a fuv bold touches. Tbe contrast of tbc labour of man with 
the animal life of nature, and tbe image of Omnipresent Invlaible Fovcr, 
rencwitig the earth at will or nweeping it of inhabitants, is a grand and 
•olemn poetical creation." — Cotmo*. toL iL paK i. 

f Bunaan, "Fliilos. of Univ. Hist.," toL IL p. 1SS. Compare that moM 
tntareningMiudadiogebipUrof HT.HuUei^ " HM. tf Ancwnt Saikitt 
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" parable." * Others suggest that it is a " vision." f 
One gentleman considers it an account of "plan" 
as distinguished from fulfilmentj We venture to 
think none of these descriptions satisfactory. The 
Book of Genesis opens with the inspired Psalm of 
Creation. 

On so transparent a gloss as the " vision "-scheme, 
words would only be wasted. Nor will many believe 
that creation as an idea is the thing intended, so long 
as the plainest of plain language assures them that the 
thing intiended is creation as ajact. " Parable " has a 
certain propriety when applied to a single accessory of 
the record ; but it cannot for one moment be accepted 
as a feasible designation for the 1st of Genesis as a 
whole. On the hypothesis that we have to do with an 
ordinary prose narrative, chronicle, or diary, there im- 
mediately emerges the great difficulty of the " days." 
With this it is not too much to say that no iu^nuitj 
has as yet grappled successfully. The choice lies be- 
tween the Chalmerian interpolation of the geological 
ages before the first dajr begins, and the Cuvierian ex- 
pansion of the six days into geological ages. For these 
solutions respectively, Dr. Buckland and Hugh Miller 
have each done their best; and more skilful and ac- 
complished advocacy could not be found.§ But the 

• • Mr. Huxtable, " The Sacred Record of Crealion Vindicated and Ex- 
pUdned." 

♦ Kurtz, " Bible and Aatron.," ch. L, iii ; Hugh Miller, " Testimony 
of tne RockB f also ** Mosaic Record in Harmony with the GeologicaL^* 
1 Professor Challis, '* Creation in Plan and in Progress." 
§ Among the followers of Buckland, with certain modifications, are Dr. 
Pye Smith, ^* Relation between Scripture and Geological Science ;" Hitch- 
eodr, ^* Religion of Geology ;" Crofton, " Genesis and Geology ;" and, so 
far as they commit themselves, Archdeacon Pratt, ** Scripture and Science 
not at Variance ;" Gloag, " Primeval World." Miller's ablest ally is Mao- 
Donald, ** Creation and the Fall ;" and on the same side are Silliman, 
'' Wonders of the Earth and Truths of the Bible ;" Gaussen, '' The Worid's 
Birthday;" Sime, ** Mosaic Record in Harmony with the Geological;" 
McCausland, "Sermons in Stones;" and McCaul, "Notes on Genesis." 
The Burnet Prize Essay of forty-five years ago, " Records of Creation," by 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, although one of the four woriu 
which compose collectively the most valuable contribution to the theistio 
agmnent since Paley, (Dr. WheweU's "Bridgewater Treatise," Hugh 
XiUer's "^ Footprints of the Creator," and Principal TuUoch's *' ThMam," 
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ftrgiim&nts irhich compelled Ilngh Miller to abandon 
the older method have not been answcrod. Nor is lib 
own echeme fVeo from tlie j^ravest difficulties. Who 
can bring )iimself to believe, tor example, that when 
the BacreU writer speaks of trees laden lor human nsa 
with seed-encloeing fniit, ho conld have had in bifl 
mind, or could bai'o bo de^crihed, the gymnogcnoits 
flora of the coal-moasurea i 

Certain writers evade embarraaemcnt by declining 
to elect among the competing " rcconciUations." It ifl 
cnoug;h, they Biiggest, that some of them may be sonni}, 
although it is inconvenient to become responsible fof 
»ny ot them; or they allege that tlie record was not in- 
tended to do what it exp^eesly undertakes and proteeses 
to do; or, otherwise, tliat tlie time is not come for a 
conipansou between Scripture and geology, since tliere 
are i)oiiit3 on which geologists are not agreed among 
themselves.* All this is but a manifestation of anxiety 
to anatch « cherished dogma from a dreaded foo-j 
Were the panic well-fonndedj the belief indebted to 
Bdcb expedients would be only screened, not saved. 
The combat wonld indeed he averted, but the enemy 
would remain master of the tield. 

Mr. Goodwin cannot be blamed for chastising pal- 
pable subterfuges. "Without a sun," it has been ob> 
served, " morning and evening are inconceivable to all, 
save commentators, and thet/ liave made the matter 

betnf; the others,) me *ritt«n long before the data for ■ deci^on h«d been 

* Thig multiform fallacy of cTisioD. bnishpd am; by Bugh Hiller both 
In " First ImpreBsJona of Engliuid " and in " TestunoDy of the Rocka," it 
«ieniplifled in Bucltland, pp. 13, 83 ; Archdeacon Pratt, p. 84 ; King, 
" Oeologj and Rtligioa," p. 4-1 ; Oloag, p. 110 ; and Buchanan, " Enaja 
and Reviews Eismined," pp. iES. 131. Dr. Ghalnicrs himMlf, in hit pri- 
vate correspondence, betrays a similar hetiitance, bj speaking of " jet 
■DOtfaer way of Marin/r the cridit of the recoid." It no doubt escaped tliil 
great and good man, that his own " way " brought him into direct collirioa 
with the "Siiorter Catccliism," which asscrw Jhat God's work of creation 
ocm^sta in Hie " making all thing;8 out of nothing, in tht tpan ef tit 
<(aya," — not tnillioui of year* before tlie firtt daj dawned. 

t " The doubt and perplexity which they affect do not exist : both tba 
principlea of the natural adencea and of Biblical escgesa are certain b*, 
■FODd tUqnta."— A'sfiwA, p. fiS, 
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very clear to ns.'** If well-meaning harmonizerB will 
lay themselves open to sarcasm, they must take the 
consequences. Satire will not spare writers who trench, 
However unwittingly, on the ludicrous, when, under the 
abused segis of the " Plurality of Worlds," they identify 
the planet Jupiter with " the waters that are above the 
firmament;" or figure Moses as surprised into the 
ejaculation, "The great Tanninim!" as he describes 
in cosmoramic trance the saurian monsters of the 
Oolite.f The worst cJw-service to the cause of divine 
truth is that contributed by contorted science and so- 
phistic exegesis4 Mr. Goodwin exemplifies, however, 
the opposite pole of prejudice. Why make difficulties 
where there are none? Why gratuitously degrade 
"Spirit" into "wind," converting the image of divine 
love and energy into an agitation of the air?§ Or 
why trv to tear from rakia its true equivalent of ex- 
panse f I Or why refuse to allow for the essentially 
jigurative character of all words descriptive of celestial 
space and its aspects, in order to fasten an incredible 
puerility of conception on the " Hebrew Descartes or 
Kewton?" Mr. Goodwin ought to caution the readers 
of Shelley, in case "build up the blue dome of air" 
should suggest delusive reminiscences of the dome of 
St. Paul's. Unirverse ought to be banished from his 
vocabulary, as implying the diurnal revolution of the 

* Quast, Jfas.^ p. 14. 

f The curiqus reader may collale ** Harmony of Mosaic with Geological 
Becord/* (Constable, 1854,) p. 98, with the lively and ingenious pictorial 
restorations in Mr. Page's " Life of the Globe," (Blackwood, 1861,) p. 137, 
if he wishes to appreciate the *^ vision.*^ 

1 For example : — ** Before sin entered, there could be no violent 
(leaths, if any death at all. But by the particular structure of the teeth 
Qf animals, God prepared them for that Icind of aliment which they were 
to subsist on after the fall " / — Adam Clarke on Gen. i. 

§ '^ Quod nonnulli rentum intclligunt, adeo frigidum est ut refutatione 
nnlld indigeaty — Calvin^ in loc. " bpiritus ineiSabai : instar avis, quae 
incubando ovis, ilia fovet," &c. — Piscatory in loc. Compare Vedic Hymn, 
p. 301. 

I Long before the days of " reconciliations " Calvin wrote, — ** Nescio 
^ur Grfficis placuerit vertere 0Tf/>^c#/ia, quod in flrmamenti nomine imitati 
sunt Latini : ad verbum enim eat expanaio,^ So Tremellius and Junius, 
followed by Piscator, render ejma$i9unL Compare ^^spreadest out the 
heavens like a eurtotn," Pa. dv. i ; and see previoiiB note, pp. S58, 268, 
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fixed stitra in a frame or "firmnment" And it nuebt 
obviato disappointment were ho to drop n warning tnal 
we need not look fitr milk in tiio Galaxy. 

Enongh, vhctlicr of quibbles or of raakegliiAB. 
When we ron&ider tho pen'&ding paruUdisni ; Hm 
rbjthmic refrain* — "tlic evening ixnd the mominE;; " 
the periodic fiat — " Let there be light, a water-parting 
finimtacnt, land, plants : Ugbts in tho firmament^ lift 
in tho waters, lite on the land, Man ;" the punctual 
fulliluicnt — " It was bo ; " the retrospwt — " God eaw 
that it was good ; " — the chief wonder is how it ever 
was possible to exact from tlic oldeet and Bablimcst 
poem in the world the attributes of narrative prose. 
Vet onr stirprieo abatca, not only when wc reflect that 
the error entailed, till these later times, rather a litoraiy 
than a relia^ous loss, but also when we call to mind how 
tone a umilar mask disguised the architecturo of entire 
booKB of tho Old Testament, and obscured the plenary 
significance of large sections even of the Kew. Biehc^ 

* Compue the refrun in the fine Vedic fajmna (circa d.c 1000) tiant- 
bMd b7 Hr. Mu Hiiller, " Hist, of AccJeiit Sanskrit Uteistim," pp. MO, 
aS9. " Vaniiu " U oliporit : — 

" Let me not yet, Varuiu, enter into the bouse of clij : 
H«Y8 mercf, Almighty, b»vo taervy ! 
tf I go along trembling, like > cloud driven b; the wind : 
llsTe mere}', Almighty, hare uicrcj I 

Whenever, Vuuna, we commit in ofTcnee : 
WbeacTcr we break thj l><r (lirough thoughtlessness: 
Have mercj, Almightj, have mercy t 

" Id ihc beginnirg (hrrc arose the Source of golden light* 
He vaa the Only bom lord of oil thit is : 
He established (he earth and tbi» sky ; 

Who is tlie God lo whom ve shall oO%r our sacrifice f 
He who Rites life. Hp who gives alrenpth ; 
Wlioec bleswng alt the bright gods desire ; 
Whose ahsdow is immortality, whose shadow is death ; 

Who is the God to whom wo shall offer our sacrificcT 

May lie not destroy us — He the Creator of the earth : 
He, the righteous, wbo created tho heavens : 
He who also created the bright and mighty wUen :■ 
Wbo I* the God to whon we shall oiler our Moifiw T " 
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Jcbb belongs to this century, Bishop Lowth to the last ; 
yet how much, in this field of hermeneutic, is due to 
these two names I If a veil was lifted so recently from 
the face of David or Isaiah, are we to marvel if a veil 
has lain on the face of Moses? Even some eighty 
years ago, however, a striking indication of the true 
affinities of the composition was furnished in a book 
well known in Scotland as the " Assembly's Para- 
phrases." Tlie idea was to provide metrical versions 
of portions of Scripture most closely akin to the Psalms. 
Of the thirty-two Old Testament selections, one, " O 
God of Bethel," is a hymn ; thirty-one are, in the strict 
sense, paraphrases. Of these, thirty are based on the 
poetical books, — Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Prophets. The solitary outsider, linking like with 
Hke, ha% for pedestal the Xat of Oenesis. 

None will dispute the presence of parallelism in the 
Lord's Prayer, — such parallelism as is proper to prayer, 
or psalm, or parable, or prophecy, or impassioned dis- 
course, but is not proper to historical narrative. Yet 
how closely homologous in structure is the Mosaic 
heptameron : — 

Our Father, which art in hea- In the beginning God created 
yen : the heaven and the earth : 

Thy Name be hallowed : Let there be light : 

Thy kingdom come : Let there be Ajirmamenty &o 

Thy will be done, &c. Let the dry land appear, &c. 

Give fi3 our bread : Let there be lights : 

Forgive vs our trespasses : Let the waters , , . and fowl, &c. 

Lead us not into temptation, &c. Let the earth bring forth, &c. 

For Thine is the kingdom, &c. ^ Thus the heavens and the earth 

were finished, &c. 

K one of these divine compositions is not ordinary 
prose, neither is the other. Tlie triads of days are as 
aistinctly defined as the triplets of petitions. Only the 
paralellism, from the correlative interlacement of the 
groups, is more intricate and complex in the Heptam- 
eron than in the Prayer. 

He who pfrceives this has the true key to the concord 
iohich he wiU search for elsewh>ere and othermse in vain. 
13 
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Bc^pect the pamllelism, cease to igffi>rc the stmctum | 
allow lor the mystic eignificance of tlic natnbcr seven,* ' 
Mad all perplexities vanish. Tbe tno groups of days J 
are each perfectly regular, when group, tn iU int«gntgf 1 
is collated with group : neither triad, if it is to cxhaort \ 
itt oicn asptct ofcreatioti, can afford to part with, or dia- 
locatt.', any of its members ; and the second Iriiul, as a 
■whole, is rightly and of necessity second, as the tirst ta 
rightly and of necessity tirst. And yet it is self-evident 
that if, for any reason, we trisect or break np the groopa, 
the true continuation of day 1 is not day 2 but day 4, 
of day 2 not day 3 bnt day fi, of day 3 not day 4 but 
day 6. And thua the " days " themselves are trans- 
figured from registers of time into definitives of titrophas 
or stanzas, — lamps and land-marks of a creative ee- 
quence, — a mystic draporv. a parabolic setting. — shad- 
owing by the saorcd t-vclc of seven the tmtlis of an 
ordered progress, a foreknown finality, an achieved 
perfection, and a divine reposcf 

■ "If Cain bo tTengwl BeTcnfolil " = completelj. "To B«e aerca 

W1T8 " = « lol«l rout. " riilvcr purified seven timcB " = perfectly, Ac., Ac 
" Prr uaarium n^mirum [1 -|- 2 -)- 3 = 6] «( operutiC twnifieaM ptr- 
ffclin. ■ . . I)e trptrnarii porro Huiaen per/telioiu ^d qmaem piiint pt»- 
■unt," be.— St. Auguilinr, De Civilal. Dri,]ib. xi. cc iii. uid ijuL On 
the number Bcven sec *\iO Uusm Stuart, " ApocalTpae," toL ii. pp. 
42a — 132, and Forbes, " STniroet. Struct, of Scripture," pp. 16»— 161 

f Herder was > rationatidt, but too cunilid and clear-sigbted to pervert 
K MtrmM, of which the meaning vta evident lo luni, into a literal regiMw 
of time. Ttie followinfc posssgea arc verj important, aa coming from aD 
acute aud unbiassed a witness : — 

" To remove tbe false notion of days, let me observe what ia obviona tD 
ever; one on a bare inepcetion, thai the whole gptem of this n^prasenlation 
rests on a comparison 1)f means of whieli tlie separations do not take pkc* 
phTMcally but symbol icallj. As om- eye is incapable of comprehendil^ at 
one view the whole creation, it was necessary to form clautt, and it waa 
most natural to didlinguish in tbe first place the heavens from the earth. 
. . . Thus this ancient document ia the Sist simple table of a nalunt 
ardir. In which the term ' days,' wliile it ts subservient to another pnipoM 

of the author, is employed only as a nominal tcatt for the divisioo 

Vefore we approach lliix crown [nuin], let ua consider a few more matter. 
atrohes which animate the picture of this ancieot sage. .... Tbe mo 
and stars enter into this picture of nature (U loon (U <Aflf ™". .... Witfa 
equal troth and acuteneaa this natural philosopher (riacea the CTeatanadl' 
^ir and water in one dan. .... With jo; and wonder t approach IhB filk 
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Whicli symbolism, engrafted by permission of the 
divine wisdom on a division of time astronomically ob- 
vious, and embodied in the Psalm of the Almighty's 
handiwork by 

*^ That Shepherd who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos," 

becomes, in turn, to the Jewish nation at the Exodus, 
the platform of the law of the Sabbath. God's week is 
mystical, man's week is literal. But the spiritual 
homology assumed is not disturbed by the inevitable 
disparity of scale. God did His own perfect work in 
His own perfect wa^, and His very rest was but a 
passing onward to still higher manifestations of His 
Doundless bounty and love. In this, says the Fourth 
Commandment, quoting^ though without reference, the 
familiar religious lesson, " Be ye followers of God. 
Fill your six days as He does Hts^ in the Psalm of His 
creative working, with work that shall, like His, be 
' ffood.' Best on your seventh day, as you have heard 
Me rested, not in the torpor of an animal sloth, but in 
the liberated activities of a devout soul." 

description. .... Behold the most ancient philosophy of the history of 
man.*^ — Bk. x. ch. v. 

'* Our philosopher has unravelled this chaos. .... Everything incom- 
prehensible to man his account excludes, and confines itself to what we can 
nee with our eyes and comprehend with our minds. .... Men have 
deemed the Asiatic nations, with their infinite computations of time, infi- 
nitely wise ; and the traditions of which we are speaking infinitely child- 
ish, because, contrary to all reason they say, nay contrary to the testimony 

of the structure of the globe, it hurries over Uie creation In my 

opinion thin is palpable injustice. Had Moses been nothing more than the 
eoUector of these traditions, he, a learned Egyptian, could not have been 
f|^orant of those seons, kc Why, therefore, did he not interweave them 
Into bis account ? Why, as if in contempt and despite of them, did he 
itjffnholically compress the origin of the world into the sniallest portion of 
time ? Evidently because he was desirous of obliterating' them as fables. 
.... Moses leaves every one at liberty to frame epochs as he pleases. 
.... To obviate these follies, be represents his picture in ths readiest 
tydt of a terrestrial revoltUiofC — Bk. x. ch. vi. 

So Dr. Henry More, Covjectura Cabbalistica^ p. 22, makes Moses ex- 
plain, ** It was for pious purposes that I cast the creation into thai order 
•f six daysJ* Again, " The hebdomad or septenary is a fit symbol of 
God."— p. 86. 
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For more than half a century the Mosaic rewjnl of 
creation has been invested wiln a peculiar interest 
Like tlie regiment in u great war which f^tv» first into 
action, or like tlie outlying rock in & loDg ridge which 
has to sustain the full shock of the yet unbroken bil- 
low, this portal of the Scriphirea, from its being Uie 
portal, and from the presumed facilities of eucces&ful at- 
tack supplied by the young ecience of geology, has hoeu 
pre-eminently exposed to uie polemic of modern scepti- 
cism. One phase, however, of the " con£ict of agea" 
" only dates from the publication of " Essays ana B»- 
views." The Bible used to be assailed by candid and 
coneisteitt adversaries : it is now, for tlie first time in 
the history of religious coutroversy, impeached by prth 
fcsaed friends. 

Now we are surely entitled to ask any critic of 
" Mosaic Cosmogony " in what character he proposes to 
approach it; in plam English, to shew liis colours and 
to take his side. A man may bo a Christian or he maj 
he an unbeliever, but be cannot be anything hetweea. 
There are certain problems which cannot be dealt with 
piecemeal. Divine revelation must be accepted as a 
whole, or rejected as a whole ; no third course is con- 
ceivable. Of the Uebrew lawgiver, in special, has not 
the Lord of Christians said, " II ye believe not his writ- 
ings, how shall ye believe Mj- words "i" * 

We are not indeed bound to imperil the Christian 
faith on the credibility of every rash and rhetorical 
exaggeration of a doctniie the over-statement of which 
might be natural in the ninth, and excusable even in the 
seventeenth century; although in the present age to 
transgress in like fashion is simply to play into the hands 
of adversaries. The sacred writers were -nea-men and 
not pens ; the Divine inflneuco under which they wrote 
was not analogous to the infusion of such an instinct as 
makes the bee or the ant an " animated tool," bnt 
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rather to the power of a CTeat human mind over nar- 
rower, and lower, and feebler minds. The afflatus was 
not mesmeric^ but moral and spiritual : it was rather 
comparable to thennal currents than to the rigid cir- 
cumscription of mathematically defined zones. But it 
is one thing to make frank and full allowance for the 
human element in the Scriptures, and quite another to 
forget or explain away the co-presence of the divine. 
I>oes a man accept the supematuraly yes or no ? Does 
he believe, or not believe, in the resurrection of our 
Iiord from the dead ? These are the plain questions to 
which from any censor of the Scriptures, we are en- 
titled, in limine^ to exact plain and straightforward 
answers. K the reply be, ''1 do not accept the super- 
Batural : I do not believe that Christ is risen," — we 
know what and whom we have to contend with. But 
if the response be the other way, — " I do accept the 
Bupematural : I do believe in the Saviour's rising from 
the dead," — it is surely, in such case, pertinent to re- 
mind him that he must in all consistency accept and be- 
lieve much more. A divine reality in the religion be- 
speaks and implies a divine element in its records. 
They stand or fall together. He who professes to hold 
that the revelation is supernatural, yet argues as if the 
Bible were merely human, confutes himself. Every 
mind disciplined in the valuation of evidence must see 
that the choice is. Neither or Both. 

" If Christ be not risen, your faith is in vain.'* This 
is one point of apostolic teaching out of which no trick 
of words can ever juggle us. We cannot pillow our 
hopes on cloudland ; and all is cloudland if we cannot 
discern in the past the divine Personality of Him who, 
" when He had overcome the sharpness of death, opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers." Weary 
human nature lays its head on this Bosom, or it has 
nowhere to lay its head. Tremblers on the verge of the 
dark and terrible valley which parts the lana of the 
Kving from the untried hereafter take this Hand of 
human tenderness yet godlike strength, or they totter 
into the gloom witnout prop or stay. • They wno look 
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their last on tlie beloved duRd lislca to this Voic« of 
•oothing and peace, else dcntli is no npliftioc of cvcr- 
lutiug doors und no t-nfolding in Everlasting Amm, 
bnt au eoeiri}' ns appalling U> the reason ns to tlie 
aensee, the iii-lier tu a cbttrDel-honeo where bigbeet 
faculties and nobleet feelings lie crutOiod with the ani- 
mal wreck: an iuliDite tra-^'dy, maddening, eoul-sick- 
coing ; " blat-kucss of darkuees for ever." ChriBt at4 
risen means tliat there is absolutely nothing, lees thao 
nothing, wofec than nothing, in the Bible and in Chria- 
tianity. Ctu-ist risen means that His religion is no 
ihoman device, but a revelation from above ; and there- 
tore that those Scriptures to which He eet Uis seal aro 
"given by inspiration of God." 

Ko such via media, then, as eeems to have floated 
before the minds of certain " Eseajists " can poeeibly be 
struck out or iiiainlaiiicd. The revelation refuses to 
he sundered from its records. Between naturaUiuu and 
BUpomaturaliBm we must perforce elect; accepting in 
foil, if we be clear-sighted and consistent, the logical 
oonBeqneQces of either decision. In the human past as 
in palffiontologv, there are only two ways of it, the 
creed of Lucretius or the creed of St. Paul, — the " oelf- 
erolving powers " of a blind, improvident, unpitying 
nature, or the unfolding plan of an All-foreseeing Deity. 
Snppose, then, as regards the geological ages, we adopt 
the latter solution with Owen and Whewell, rather 
than the former ni?-Bolution with Powell and Darwin ; 
in Huch case the question will immediately press, 
whether supernatural power and purpose, indispensable 
postulates in the sur\-ey of brute bemg, can be ration- 
ally eliminated from the history of man. 

It is God's use, if we may speak it reverently, to re- 
peat Himself; to reproduce His creative ideas with 
appropriate " variations." Now it has been argued 
elsewhere* that the ground-plan of ancient nature con- 
sists in an ascent, by trenciumt transitions, from snb- 
vertebrate life to the backbone, as the basis of power j- 

I * Th* Time Buiicn, pp. ST— 108. 
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from the backbone to the breast, as the sign and chan* 
nel of love ; and from the breast to the human or 
languaffe-ffenerating brain, as the organ of wisdom or 
rational thought. What, we ask with entire confi- 
dence, if this same programme, suitably modified, be 
reiterated in the upbuilding of each normal human life? 
What, we ask with due diflidence, assuming human his- 
tory to be the projection of a divine thought, if an anal- 
ogous evolution be the key to history ? 

Childhood, youth, manhood, are familiar divisors of 
human life ; yet far more accurate, it may be, than a 
fanciful trio of ^' law, example, and spirit." For the 
former, if we go in quest of an equation for them, are 
simply the vertebrate, mammalian, and cerebral devel- 
opments of the perfect man or woman " nobly planned." 
The rationale of the^rst period is the building up of 
physical strength ; the afiections and the refiective fac* 
ulties being ^pt hack^ as it were, and kept low, till 
that work is done. Animal strength attained, the 
affections shoot up into supremacy ; and these, as life 
advances, are not deposed, but crowned by ripe reason 
and judgment. The later gift does not destroy or dis^ 

!}lace, though it transfigures and elevates what goes be- 
bre. Each, nevertheless, in its own order.* The keen 
affections of twenty are dormant at two, the mature 
judgment of fifty is unattainable at fifteen. How dif- 
ferent the capacity of grief, which measures that of 
love, in an ordinary chud of five, from what it is in 
his brother or sister three or four times the age I 
Strength pioneer to love, love culminating in wisdom- 
such therefore the sequence alike in the animal series 
and in the individual human life. 

What if this also be the key to the " biography " of 
the " colossal man ? " Is not the history of our race a 
chronicle admitting no natural primary division save 
that into three chapters, — those of childhood and youth, 
which are closed ; that of manhood, which is a-writing 
still ? The cerebral period, if we may venture so to dea- 

* Compare the prooesaon of t jpes in the foeUd brain. 
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i^ato that commencing apprnxioiatelr a. n. I5(K>,*I» 
siuidercd from all that iircctded it by charactf-rs which 
be who runs may reaO. Its achicvL-iiniit has Lltii the 
apuc'ulypso of th<! universe. What was naid of him 
who, take him all in all, is the rvprescntativB man of 
the cra,+ is true of the uru it*i?lf : — 

" Nature ant! naturu'e laws lay wrnjipwl in nlsttt ; 
Gud Mill, Let Ncirtoa b« I an^ aU «raa ligUt/' 

For the central, or youth-period, we have the first 
fifteen centuries of Christianity. All that while had 
God been leavening the heart of man with the leaaon 
of that love which remains IIib supreme gift to the end 
of time ; x>assing inlo the world's manhood, not paesiog 
Kway from it.J TIjc iire-Cluistian period, again, was 
the childhood of our race. It was. the merely VfrUbrat* 
age; differing from tliopc that came after aa Kimrod 
from St. Augustine or from Isaac Newton. Its attribute 
was ferocious force ; its law despotic will. Neither the 
power of divine love nor that oi disciplined reason, de- 
Bpito \\\ti prophecy of each in Greece and Palestine, had 
as yet catered prevaihngly into the temper and doings 
of mankind. For tlie last three and a lialf centuries, 
history takes its hue from science ; the fifteen centa- 
ries before are chiefly memorable for their saints; till 
the Advent, histoiy ia monopolized by war. These 
earliest times were very fierce times ; the quality of 
mercy, the " milk of human kindnesB," was not infused 
into them ; they were ages not of gold but of blood. 
The " new commandment " was as yet unnttered ; the 
evangel of "Peace on earth, goodwill towards men," 
aB yet unproclaimcd. Force unleavened by love is the 

• We xa»,y connect wiih this eradli-dab, InTpntion of pHnting, fctItiI 
of learning;, the Rerormation ; disourery of Amerioi; Copernicus, Galileo, 
Kepler, Kenton ; modem plijaiolof^T, loology, botany, chemislrr, geolog;; 
tteqm, the electric telegraph ; hbtorical criticism, and the ecience of lan- 

I Heracbd, " Disc, on Nat. rhJIos," g 301. 

I " That which dintinguUhca Christ, that which diMin^ghea Chriit'a 
aponlea, that which distinguUhes Christ's religioo — the lore of man." — 
JtUman, Uitt. Lot. Ckril., bk. air. ch. iU. Compai« Fnderiok Robert- 
ian'a Sennoa on " Tb» New Commandmeot.'' 
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complexion of history, till the Son of God appears to 
chan^ it. — May we venture to interpret all tnis as a 
third edition of the thought legible in the rocky 
archives, and re-emergent in the individual human life! 
If so, it is plain that Christian religion, in the historical 
evolution of humanity, is the analogue and equivalent 
of the mammalian bond in nature. Those accepting 
the analogy, and weighing what it imports, will perhaps 
cease to doubt whence comes this baptism, from heaven 
or of men. 

Thus much at least is certain, that man is the ripe 
result, and flower, of an immensely ancient terrestnal 
time. To the impression so often generated by the sur* 
vev of sidereal space must be opposed the corrective 
ministered by the quasi-infinitude of past duration. 
He who built the heavens on such a scale as seemed to 
preclude the expenditure, even by the Almighty, of 
minute solicitude on the earth, has garnished it 
throughout the ages with such profusion of living forms 
as seemed to leave no time, even to the Eternal, for 
the plenishing and embellishing of the heavens. And 
yet all these were but God's works; we only are His 
offspring. If one branch of modem science teach, and 
teach justly, that man's relation to the imiverse may he 
such as should check his pride, another contemplates 
the lesson by shewing that iiis relation is such as yields 
no fuel to aespondency. The buried strata have their 
burden of meaning as well as the rolling worlds. What 
is there in a million centuries of animal warfare, were 
all the universe its stage, to take rank in the regards of 
God with the struffgles of its intellectual offspring tow- 
ards light, towards goodness, towards Himself? Is 
there no high authentic instinct which whispers to the 
heart that He with whom we have to do turns willingly 
away from the shining of His suns and the singing of 
His morning stars for jov, to listen with a far diviner 
interest to the prayer of the humble and the cry of the 
contrite ? However wide His universe, and its varied 
being. He who made us flesh, be we well assured, is in 
no danger of forgetting that He made us spirit ^* Can 
13« 
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ft woman forget her encking ctiild, tliat she thonld not 
hkTe compassion on tlio son of her womb 1 Yea, aha 
may forget : yet will I not forget tliee." 

Ko weapon that is formea a^inst tliia tmet shall 
proeper. Modem ecepticiem indeed advances, minatory 
and menacing, poising in one hand what soeins the 
•pear of Ithoriel, and brandishing in the other the hum- 
mer of Thor. But the proof of me encounter toUa how 
egregioiisly she Jiaa over-vaunted alike her detective fac- 
ility and her destructive strength. In the brunt of col- 
liaion the wcai>on3 exchange attributes ; the f^pear has 
but the point leefiiiess of the hammer the hammer but 
the levity of the Bpcar. 
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RATIONALISM. 



Tendencies of Religious Thought in England^ 1688 — 1750. By 
Mark Pattison, B. D., Rector of Lincoln College Ox-^ord. 



It was the remark some years ago of one of the 
Essayists themselves, that in whatever direction relig- 
ious thought in this nineteenth century was tending, 
no distinctive and characteristic fact liad yet occurrea, 
small in itself but premant in the inferences to which 
it should lead, to reveal and to stamp that tendency. 
So far as England and the middle of the century are 
concerned, Mr. Wilson and his colleagues liave tnem- 
selves unintentionally supplied the want. Friends and 
foes, thotigh with different motives, have alike con- 
trasted the fragmentary and cursory character of their 
volume with the immensity and unexpectedness of the 
outcry it has occasioned. But the contrast is surely 
a superficial one. The straw that is cast up by the 
stream may weU be nothing, jet not so the current of 
religious feeling which it indicates. The book itself, 
it is true, deals thoroughly with no one subject, puts 
forward little that is new or original, was written with 
no idea of producing a panic or a revolution, simply stirs 
up with an assumption of intellectual and moral supe- 
riority almost every possible topic of current scepti- 
cism, while deiding ^seriously with no one in the list* 
It was merely a bye-work of able men, published with 
no particular purpose beyond that of accommodating a 
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bookeolter with b vvquel loan uiifiiiiithed »eries. Bot. 
liiv rrisis of religious ttioiigUt to wliich it lielonp^ 
in o!" i';ir graver import. And tliu imlilication of it wTli 
licHtl a notuMv c-IiKpter in niiy luturu liit^tory of the 
TuuilfiK-ie^ of Ketigious Ttioiigbt in Enslnnd. It vera 
Diiwific indeed to cxagf^atc. And little liills cIo<>« to da, 
no doubt, niH^' uaeily bu Hindu to look like nioiintains if 
viewed tlirongh thu rofjui^ile kind of tit mne[> here. And 
one has great faith iii lliv mere inertia of religions be- 
liL't': and still inoru in the present revived eameetneM 
And life, spiritnal and intellectual both, in the Church; 
and above all, faith in Ilim who hae presencd na hith- 
erto throngh worse jwrils. Yet the evil, Trhicli the E»- 
sayigts themBclves profess (no doubt lioneetlj) to remedy 
while they really mcrea&e it, is no imaginary one, Id- 
£de!ity is aseniliug »8 afn-sh. and witli a power and 
under tii-cii instances siifHciL-ntly new to invest its assault 
with a character of special danger. It is no longer the 
coarse and shallow and unsatisfying infidelity of last 
century. It appeals, on the contrary, to the deepest 
and highest faculties in human natnre, and it is equip- 
ped for the conflict with an array of profound and ex- 
tensive historical and philological critieiem. It claims, 
more tlian ever, to speak in the interests of knowledge, 
morality, and truth, against a theology irreconcilable 
with them. As the revival of literature in the sixteenth 
century produced tlie Reformation, so the growtli of 
the critical spirit, and the change that lias come over 
mental science, and the mere increase of knowledge of 
•II kinds, threaten now a revolution less external but 
not less ]ipofound. And though the Church, in this land 
at least, is in a position that is strength itself compared 
with thnt which it then occupied, yet there are circum- 
stances e\ en now which lend to the tlireafened assault 
an undue power. Tlicn it was the Chnrch such aa it 
had grown to be without the Bible. Now it is too 
much the Bible such as men have made of it for them* 
selves without the Church. Then an external and 
authoritative dogmatism had sought to crush all minda 
into nDq[ueBtioiui>g BabmiBBion. Now we Iiare the op- 
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posite excess of a system of subjective intoitions, and of 
an individualizing and sentimental faith. And now, as 
then, morality and divinity are divorced from one 
another in many men's minds : although then, it was 
divinity that was in fault through its load of perver- 
sions and superstitions, while now out of an undue ra« 
tionalism men are seeking to pervert the Creeds them- 
selves into a futile conformity to their own supposed moral 
instincts. And it may well be, then, the crisis of Prot- 
estantism among us, as continental spectators of a seep* 
tical turn appear sarcastically to consider it ; the sift- 
ing, at any rate, of the extreme anti-Church system 
which abroad usurps the name. It may be the test of 
the vitality of the Church of England herself, and of 
the work that has been done to revive her true streuffth 
duriiig the last tliirty years ; which is the light in which 
it seems to have strucK the mind of the greatest of those 
who have unhappily quitted the English Church be- 
cause they thougnt she had lost her vitality. It is, at 
any rate, a time when religious questions are being sifted 
with an apparatus of knowledge, and with faculties and 
a temper of mind, seldom, if ever, before brought to 
bear upon them. The entire creation of new depart- 
ments of knowledge, such as philology ; the discovery, 
as of things before absolutely unknown, of the physical 
history of the globe ; the rising from the grave, as it 
were, of whole periods of history contemporary with 
the Bible, through newly found or newly interpreted 
monuments ; the science of manuscripts, and of settling 
texts, — all these, and many more that might be named, 
embrace in themselves a whole universe of knowledge 
bearing upon religion, and specially upon the Bible, to 
which our fathers were utter strangers. And beyond all 
these is the change in the very spirit of thought itself, 
equally great and equally appropriate to the conditions 
of the present conflict ; the transfonnation of history by 
the critical weighing of evidence, by the separation from 
it of the subjective and the mythical, by the treatment 
of it in a living and real way ; the advance in Biblical 
criticism which has undoubtedly arisen from the more 
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thuroiigh tnplieation to the Bible of the Inwa oThumAB 
oriticisin, (Ilie honey out of the lion's carc&EC ;) the teiu- 

Eor of tiiind iti clonlin({ with thv. MipeniMlural, whidi 
sl>it(i iif c]C]>erintcntftl i>cieiin> and cnlarzcd physica] 
knowledge have engendered ; and above ail, the entire 
oliangc in the point of view from whicli men regard aHl 
BubjcetA, from the outward to the inward, from the hift> 
torical to the metaphvBieal, from tlio eeneuous to tha 
transcendental, from tiie eoramon eense of last centanr 
to the tlieoriee of the Absolnte and the Infinite wliiA 
occupy the attention of the present. 

]3e the crisis however great or Email, and whatever 
ahare in any recasting of tie religious thought of tha 
ago, for good or for evil, tlie " Easays and Kevicwa " u 
a whole may bo destined to take, the partieuhir Essay, 
at any rate, to whieh llie present paper riliitcs imii^t in 
fatrnt;iM be exonerated from any iiiteotioiiBl partiuip*- 
tion in the furtherance of Bcei)ttciBm. It is a sequel to 
other valuable papers by the same pen on kjndrwi anb- 
jeets. And had it occurred alone, the literary world 
would have welcomed in it a proof that its writer bad 
not deserted those studies which once promised at his 
hands a really great and enduring work, — a work of 
which it may he boldly said that it should have taken 
rank on its special subject with the larger labours of a 
Hallam. It is an Essay open, no doubt, to literary 
criticisni ; searching in its analysis, apt in its quota- 
■ tions, sound in its general view of the age which is its 
anhject, but on the other hand, unfair to some of the 
writers criticized, fragmentary, and undeveloped ; hnt 
it is one which would not in itself have stirred the 
waters of theological polemics. And its writer must 
have woke up with something of a sense of both sur- 
prise and injustice, to the indiscriminate censure which 
has attached to him the common notoriety of the vol- 
ume. Without pretending to do othcr%vise than regret 
the temper in which it is written, or to underrate the 
mischievous effect it may probably have, being where 
it ia, upon voung and clever students, or to disguise the 
uisettung impression which it leaves apou the reader, 
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or to deny that its writer has himself to thank for the 
rashness wnich originally joined (and let it be added, 
for the generosity which will not now desert) his col- 
leagues ; it must be obvious, nevertheless, — 1, that the 
Essay was not written with any theological object, good 
or bad, but mainly with a literary one ; and, 2, that it 
is a libel to accuse it of containing either wanton or 
formal unbelief. It is written in a dissatisfied tone of 
isolation. It knocks down without building up. It 
ignores or depreciates objective standards of truth, and 
speaks of the conflict between faith and infidelity with- 
out sufliciently recognising the possibility of any clear 
frasp of a truth above opinion. It dropshere and there 
arsh-sounding dicta^ unexplained and undeveloped, 
which will be read by the light of more pronoui^ced 
passages in the other Lssays, and which therefore in the 
result, in spite of honest disclaimers of " conspiracy," 
aflSx a subsequent responsibility to the writer for all 
parallel passages in the volume — a responsibility which 
it would surely be both reasonable and desirable to dis- 
claim. But these things apart — and I have no iaten- 
tion to make light of them — the Essay is not open, 
either in tone or in matter, to the imputations justly 
made against one or other of its companions. It does 
not offend good taste, nor violate the common principles 
of honesty, nor indulge in wanton profanity. It does 
not formally propound or indirectly imply any of the 
now current forms of imbelief, which disfigure the 
pages of some of the remaining Essays : — the ideology, 
for instance, which dissolves Scripture into a subjective 
reflection of the Oriental mind, and exhibits it as the 
merely human product of a peculiar national literature, 
—or the metaphysical scepticism, which denies the 
possibility of revelation or of any dispensation of God 
to man as inconsistent with the perfection of the Divine 
attributes,— or that perversion, again, of the Baconian 
spirit, which is striving to confound both the animate 
with the inanimate, and the moral with the physical, 
and having frozen the whole into a like mechanic sla- 
yery to law, to crown the absurdity by substituting an 
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fthBtnction of the hnmftn mind for a pcnonal 
Evoti that whicli id niori- iikiii In ihu (pwulmionB of the 
Eftsay, and wliU'Ij furnift the Rtai>lr of those of one of it« 
coniiiHiiionft, — the tracinc up tlic battle of haman opin- 
ion into the sabBtanco vtthv New TcstUDcnt itself, and 
tiiB assertion of an unauthorized development, not onljf 
as between Scripture and the Creeds, hut as between 
our f^rd and Uis A[>ofitles, or lu between our Lord in 
Ilinificlf and the n-prowntntion of Ilim and of Hi* xvordi 
which is dwKrribeaaB reflected to ub through the mirror 
of the winds of early disciples, who ■were of eounte fal- 
lible men, — these have no place here. Neither does it 
tamper witli texts of Swiptnre, or aflSrm the honcBtjr 
of suhscribinff theological propositions which the writer 
does not believe, or aseert any gperial point of f^se 
doctrine. The whole field, again, of Biblical criticlBm 
is out of its way. One text of Scripture alone claims a 
mention of its various inter]irftiition», hut iw not inter- 
preted hy llir K,-^:>:>y itr^r-lf. Aii-I li:iil ils Ti-ritL-r only 
rtifraincd from some cursory remarka at the beginning 
of Ub paper, which seem to imbed his special Bubject 
in a natnralistie theory of Clinrch history in general 
and form a neat and compact fonnula of snccesgive 
"tlieoriefl of belief " current from time to time in the 
Church, which seems to land us in the position that the 
Church has not yet found a trustworthy " theory of 
belief" at all, little would have been said theologically 
of his Essay. It would have given ofifencc io the 
holders of some popular opinions. It would have left 
an uncomfortable impression respecting the extent to 
which ambiguous phrases were intended to reach. It 
would not nave aone,— what the writer might hare 
well done, — aided the good cause by hia shrewd insight 
and great analytical powers. But neither wonld it 
have drawn down the severe censure which has now 
swept over it. llie one or two sentences,* singled out 

' Two pisaigp)! are cited in the Report of tbe Committee of tb« Lower 
Hoaw or ConTocition rrom Hr. Puttieon's Essaj. One, we must take Iut* 
to aSmi, is capable of a better interpretation, while the other Is inc^iabl* 
of th< bwl one afllieil to it. 

1. Attm pp. BSf, S3S of tliB * olsma : — " IT reaaon be liable to an In- 
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to justify its inclnsion in that censure, would have been 
interpreted in the better instead of in the worse mean- 
ing. And nothing would have involved the writer 
then, — as indeed there is little now, generosity apart, 
which need continue to involve him, — in the general 

fluence which warps it, then there is required some force which shall keep 
this influence under, and reason alone is no longer the all-sufficient judge 
of truth. In this way we should be forced back to the old orthodox doc- 
trine of the chronic impotence of reason, superinduced upon it by Uie 
Fall ; a doctrine which the reigning orthodoxy had tacitly renounced. 

The previous sentence in Mr. Pattison^s text shews that he is here point- 
big out the inconsistencies of the evidential school of divines upon their 
own (imputed) principles. It is they, not himself, who would be " forced 
back ** upon the orthodox doctrine of the Fall by the conditions of their 
own hypothesis : whereas, according to Mr. Pattison, they had implicitly 
renounced that doctrine by their assumption of the supremacy of reason. 
It is impossible, be says in effect, at one and the same time to rest the 
claims of religion upon the paramount authority of reason, and to impute 
to all who deny those claims, an incapacity in point of reason to appre- 
hend them. Mr. Pattison seems to have exaggerated his case, in point of 
fact, in both parts of this argument. Divines of those days were neither 
rationalists, nor deniers of the feebleness produced in the reason by means 
of the Fall, to the extent to which he alleges they were. Neither is the 
tone of the allusion to such a subject such as one is disposed to defend. 
But assuredly the paragraph implies nothing whatever of Mr. Pattison's 
own belief or disbelief in the doctrine of Original Sin or its consequences. 

2. From p. 297 : — ** In the present day, when a godless orthodoxy 
threatens, as in the fifteenth century, to extinguish religious thought alto- 
gether, and nothing is allowed in the Church of England but the formulas 
of past thinkings, which have long lost all sense of any kind, it may seem 
out of season to be bringing forward a misapplication of common sense in 
a bygone age.*' 

Unhappy words, no doubt, on any shewing ; and if they did apply to 
the Creeds, (as the Convocation Committee suppose,) then worse ^an un- 
happy. But surely the very turn of the language excludes the alleged 
reference. The common sceptical objection to the Creeds lies, not against 
the obsoleteness, but against the precision of their meaning. Neither was 
it the Creeds, but the overgrowth of theological systems, which did the 
mischief in the fifteenth century. It is at least far more probable, that the 
writer was thinking of those relics of the phraseology of mediaeval or of 
sdll later controversies which have been embalmed, not only in our formu- 
laries, but also in the established orthodoxy of predominant schools, or of 
what is commonly acknowledged as standard divinity : to some of which 
he elsewhere alludes, and upon which a good deal of the Atonement con- 
troversy undeniably turns. And the question then must be, 1 . To what 
extent he intends to carry his censure ? Are all parties alike, or is the 
prevailing party really imposing upon us, by the help of bigoted public 
opinion, unauthorized terms of communion, which after all will not bear 
sHFIing by the light of reason and sound knowledge ? There if something 
of vSAl a spirit lliere art party foimulae irtiich ffsrj ininy woiM ear 
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Hnfl deserved rondeninfttion of Uic roltiiD« as s wbole.'J 
For if rationalism is impiitL-d in Uio KiViAV to rniy, tint 
ratioii»li»iii, l)« it n'iiu-iiibfn-<J, i» oimiicninwl. If a' 
uftrticular theolojsiical echoul in accusc-d of fatlnrc, it ii^. 
DouaiiBo tliat Bcboul assunii-d tlic BUprvniac; of — not tW^ 
Kusuu uiily, but — tho cvuimuii tvaaon of tiiiui <ma^ 

bnr. In qdn of the recUroalioni of ■ tnundcr dlTinilj, b.T tlie tflnt awtf- 
brihiu of inntil pcnecuiion. Yet one noulil bv Min; lo wf uf c<m dib 
baton o( 4mm, tbatthr; vera "^Irw." Tlu-jr irv only iwrraw-mfaidcK 
•tid in wnwit, detcnnionl lo 8u{>port tnith, but no( curtlf qnaliArd W' 
kwnr vhat ta tntli. And •» Ihtjr ttw Churdi of Dng^d • Aad if IM 
Ctiurrhua wbolc U ncMit, tben, £, ooeiDUBtuk, Wtiit i* incladed imlat^ 
Uiia trnii uf " paM t1iiaklngi"T llr. Fuiiaoo prohabi; mcuu rai); iMi' 
tbciT an mwit nuTow tI<wi to which tellglou* pcofite goimlljc&gtf' 
Id (HFDtUl intb, alUwi^ adTwraH knovlcdt* it— abwii than t« be ^' 
trniLlc. Thrre (vruinljr ori auvh limra. Hut imdir th« drrunKMMM Ik 
is iiol unmuflnsble to ask ■ dirvrt diacUiEDCT of iDcluding under Ihcm nan 
tliui tb>' tiiirt rdlM of EvIdiaiUal. or I'urituiic*!, or oUier older acbocil^ 
■Dd not Hbat oUi(T EHujixU ipiiear 10 intend, tlie current unqucttioning' 
belitf in Scrijiliire uid ibe C^r(-'!^ nhiib i<i undoublrdly dicriabei] wiiL a, 
Jealoim I'lrc b,v a ni>f );o(]lc;Sii uniiuloii-, Tlul Ur. ralliKiii oieuis this, 1 
aei' Dfiiliiop iu bis "priU ti> elu'w. 1 njrfi Iheiv wag more in tliase *onU 
to rend(?r it imixiaviblo. ^urelT, 1<ki, it is tlie bn^liett of bjnorical para- 
dolce lo pnrullel the preHiil liini' witb that borrible Pbarinlgm of mIT- 
complaceiit orthodoij (ra called) combined with outward pomp and inward 
corruption which ushered in (he Jtcformilion. But it Is one thing lo pi«- 
tett agsinJt Iha eiaggeration of the paeeape hi«loricallj considcivd, oc 
against the unsoundneH of the principle involved in It, or against tha iia- 
pulatiOD it contains upon ttie Church of the present da;^ : another to CVO- 
demn a writer of fundamental denial of Chrisiianitj, because he demurs to 
the retention and (alli^ed) unintelligent and bigoted use of past controrer- 
aial lanfpuf^ ^'or does it fallow, that Ur. rattison denies the truth at 
tltese formula, — rather it seems implied that be belieies in them,-~aa 
referred lo their oripinel liistorical place and cirrunistanees. That tb* 
prewnC Church of England is indeed so IntulcrHnt of " religious Ihoui^t,'' 
as the paswge asserts, is at least not the eonimnn opinion, Lefrallr, she ia 
held bj moM people to be more tolerant than she ought to be, and at least 
■s tolerant as U consistent with holding any di^nma at all. That there ar« 
naiTOW and intolerant men witliin her, is perhaps rendered more prominent 
in proportion to bef own laxity and their eonscquentlr louder mlamationB. 
And undoubtedly tliere are kinds of " free-handling " of religious subjects, 
against which the faith of Church-people generally rises in protest. But 
with respect to these the only question is one of degree. The miwt liberal 
thinker would allow that lome scepticism ought to be met by the moral 
eoercion of an earnest counter-belief in the Cliurch. The point is, whether 
the line is drawn at present too norrowh. and whether that counter-belief 
is really a sound and earnest one ; and this, not as regards particular cot»- 

-I r.. ,.... .. ■.,_ .^j|, f^hurch opinion. Are peof' 

yt prinlii^ what they please f 
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divine truth. If the transcendental reason, in the judg- 
ment of the Essayist, cannot solve clearly, and the com- 
mon reason cannot solve at all, the popular objections 
against Scripture morality, it is the rationalist hypo- 
thesis whicli is in fault, for assuming as a principle that 
such objections have a right to a clear solution. If the 
Deistical and the Christian arguments are represented 
as almost evenly balanced, the reason lies, not in any 
denial of the superioritv of the latter cause in itself, but 
in the mistaken principles upon which both alike are 
alleged to have proceeded. And although the various 
theories are found fault with into which men have 
hitherto analysed the grounds of their belief, yet the 
" eternal verities " of the faith itself, and the revelation 
of them, are throughout assumed. 

The Essay is a chapter, or part of one, in Church 
history, written with a professedly practical object, and 
upon certain principles. What lesson, then, does the 
writer intend us to draw from the facts he analyzes ? 
And are those facts correctly represented ? And, lastly, 
what principles are implied in the sketch given of 
them! 

To " guide us through the maze of religious pretence 
by which we are now surrounded," is the practical use 
sug gested of the picture here drawn of our antecedents. 
"We are to learn our present bearings by tracing the 
mental route that has actually brought us where we are. 
No doubt the true use, or one of them, of the study of 
Church history. But the Essay leaves us, nevertheless, 
to frame our conclusion for ourselves. 

Now there does indeed appear to be one unmistake- 
able lesson impressed upon us by the history of religious 
thought in England during the last century ; and that 
is, the imtold value of the Church movement of thirty 
years ago. The obvious remedy for the patent defects 
of eighteenth-century divinity in England lay in Church 

Srinciples, to the revival of which indeed these defects 
id, historically, lead. A sceptical spirit of toleration, 
based upon indifferentism, — and as a reaction from this, 
an nnregulat^ and individualizing Methodiamy— «nd 
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tbroiighont, im attempt to deal with rcltgioiu 1 

tlin>u^h tho iiietniiiiiTitAlity or reuon in it» ttlnJlowcst 
fonn, — iiru tin- " acwioies '* specified in the Essay w 
marking that pcrioil ; and tlicy arc tXto tin; " ai'L-nclcs,'* 
a^tibt wliich a (iLt-per reaeon, and a more rliastcned 
Bpi ritual tsnt, and the i^raring of men's inindfi fur tnrtli 
out of and above tlicnwclves, liavc in tLw pix-seot «d- 
tiiry rieon in ft mo«t i' *" rua rebellion. Orlierand 
coUuteml onnaefl co-ope. i olitical circumatanc<s^ 
the revival of Icami u «"• pondiuc n-voliilion la 
mental philosophy, ■« • ^^ synipathie*, improved 
taete, tlio wonderfully ; intercourse between 

tho various portions ol inrch throughout tie 

TTorld. But the rcsulta oi i isnso of private jnd^ 
mont, -irhich Mctliodism, and an wards EvangelicaUno, 
had only transferred from the tribunal of the eommca 
reason to tliat of the spiritual emotions, underlay the 
whole. That siuceritj' 13 a legitimate tubstituto for 
truth, that the inward emotions of the individual be- 
liever supply the basis of faith, that belief is to be lim- 
ited to the Donndariea of the understanding, — these asd 
tlie like propositions, held under various forms and fey 
different sehools, indicate the tone of thought, originating 
in the period which this Essay delineates, and continu- 
mfc even now, against which a prefounder religious 
ffiovenicnt haa iii ^'uod time protected. 

But the Essay itself may oe thought perhaps to sn^ 
gest another conclusion, and to point to a different sort 
of religious movement. The failure of common sense 
as an organ of religious inqnirr is the main result which 
it (most truly) signalizes. The merit which counter- 
balanced the failure was the practical application of 
religion, such as common sense had made it, to the real 
wants of the time. And the use of reviving the re- 
membrance of that failure is hinted to be the neccssitr 
of a similar effort now to render religion truly practical, 
only with a liigher and better instrument. The fuller 
language of other Essays lends to the Buggestion a more 
decided meaning, for which the words (» the partienlar 
£bm7 merely leave room. The tboag^ts and lai^oige 
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of a past generation do not meet the reli^ons wants of 
the present, and religion, it is assumed, is becoming in 
consequence unreal. But while the present Essay 
merely indicates tlie want, the others claim, as belong- 
ing to their own school, the only true and efficient way 
of meeting it. Now about the facts, it is to be sup- 
posed, the whole world unhappily are agreed. From 
various causes there is an infidelity among us of a new 
kind, to which older writei*s supply no answer. To put 
the apologists or the divines of the last or any preced- 
ing generation into the hands of assailants of the truth 
now, or into those of persons who really desire to be- 
lieve, is no doubt a mockery. Their mode of reason- 
ing, their very principles, their range of knowledge, 
however grounded upon substantial truth, are out of 
date. The Paleys or the Lardners supply no answer to 
the Strausses or the Hennells. And we must needs 
come to the modem pages of Eogers or of Mansel to 
find the appropriate reply to Francis Ne^\^nan or to 
Theodore Parker. That there is need, then, of a new 
** Rationalism," and specially of an application to the 
altered difficulties of the time of a profounder and more 
critical knowledge and of the higher reason, is a state- 
ment in which all must agree. And though it may be 
hard to see the sincerity of an attempt which, as a 
whole, seeks to conquer infidelity by admitting its prin- 
ciples and adopting its conclusions, yet one is bound to 
give even the extremest of the Essayists credit for at 
least the intention of making it. But the real thing 
wanted is not new Creeds, but to bring the new modes 
of thought into subjection to the old ones. And which 
have laboured most successfully at this task, Mr. Mau- 
rice and Professor Jowett, or Mr. Rogers and Professor 
Mansel ? The Church does indeed want a new " Ra- 
tionalism," that shall employ a higher range of ^ facul- 
ties than the common sense of the older rationalists (if 
they may be truly so called), and shall base itself upon 
a wider and more intelligent knowledge than theirs, and 
shall aim at a higher and more spiritual and distin- 
tereat^ morality uian the prudentiaL L^@^is£a:k%*^ir^ 
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OoJ and witti thn wnrld whi(*h ratiffiH thmn. Bat An 
must find it, — and whatever mipht be feared, there >a 
nolUing in Uiu Ititlur of Litioi>!n « nvn [ifi^ loprereal 



hilt rtiidinE it also, — in a Bchool toto ( 
that, which first of all has Bpecially distingiikfiod itadf 
by denouncing the higher reason as no reason at aS, i 
and iiG loading to atheism ; nnd secondly has adopted | 
the iinsonnd history and c lu tlieologj- of sach as . 
Bunst-n; • and thirdly, whiie shriukiifg honourably 
from tlie ethical fatalism under Avhieli the Milts and the 
finekles have revived the old '* suffieient-cause " qoibbla 
of Hobbes, lias itself become the apostle of a half- 
pagnn type of physical morality, too Belf-ruliant aud too 
■ mneh wrapped up in the world we live in to bo whoUr 
Christian, to eay nothing of the omission from its leao- 
itig idea of manliness of most of the gentler, and many 
of the nobler, meanings of " humanity." Wc do want, 
iiiilvi.'.!,!! iK-w '■ Riiliuiialisni," but it mii^^t be far other 
than this. It must be a rationalism that shall not eeA 
to defend the Creeds by giving them up ; shall not 
mutilate them of obnoxious doctrines in order to par- 
chase from man's reason a hollow and patronizing 
acquiescence in the remainder ; shall not leave as to tha 
alternative of Romanism or Bocinianism by n«antniTtg 
the Catholic faith of the first eentoriea to have been a 
human development of a primitive undoctrinal moral- 
ity ; shall not, in a word, make a peace with htunan 
reason by acknowledging ite snpremaey in order to re- 
tain at its mercy the relics of a pseudo-Christianity. It . 

■ The historical critic who can po<itpon« tbe Bibl« to UuiMbo, tnral; 
puta hinueir out of court on purely liiermr; Rrounde. And if uj eM 
wishes the meaiiure of Buastcn'a tlieotogTi let hun read his BpecuUtiooi Oi 
the doctrine of the Trinity in his " Chcutianitj uid Mankind," toI. it. part 
ii. sect. iii. cc. 2, 3, cd. 1854. Rcallj one ought to speak out about awritw 
whom persons of such opposilc schools in England have at different tioMi 
so strangely combined lo idolize. If any religious and sentiUe man, n« 
matter what his views so that he be a Oiristian, can read tbe passage j\M 
r^erred to without an inroluDtary thrill of mingled horror, pitj, a^ coo- 
tempt, I am aadlj mistaken. It may sound arrogant, but the tnth li 
greater than gntt men. And I do say adrisedlj, that such raTJon bM« 
seldom darkened counsel by words without Knowledge «in;» the wji of 
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muet be one, on the contrary, that shall bo nse the deeper 
philoeophy and wider knowledge of the day, as to add 
one more link to the ever-lengthening chain of proof, 
that the truths of revelation overmaster all phases of 
human reason, and that each new development in man's 
mental history has ever found itself constrained to sub- 
mit to the conditions of thought laid down once for all 
in the faith of Christ. Would that the Rector of Lin- 
coln may turn his own great powers to the task, of 
which he so vividly sees the need, and the lines of 
which he has so truly laid down by contrast in the 
masterly picture he has drawn of an unsuccessful ra- 
tionalism. 

But we turn from the object of the Essay to its con- 
tents ; from the lesson it designs us to draw, to the facts • 
upon which the lesson is based. 

I. Its main subject is the anti-deistical writers of 
1720 — 1750. It imputes to them rationalism. The ac- 
ceptance of reason as the supreme jud^ of the matter 
as well as the evidence of revelation, is the main fea- 
ture in the picture drawn of them. Without attempt- 
ing to settle the true bounds of the functions of reason in 
reRgious subjects, or to define differing degrees of ex- 
cess in the matter, an extreme view oi the subject 'is 
laid to the charge of the school of writers above named 
as a whole, including names eminent not only then but 
for all time. Is this charge well grounded ? 

There can be no doubt that the eighteeenth century 
was a rationalistic age. Keason was its cry. And the 
tone of the time infected the Church as well as its 
opponents. But then rationalism appears in Church 
writers in the form of a concession, imder continual 
protest, and carefully shackled by all possible limita- 
tions. Of the writers named in the Essay, even Ilogers 
talks of " inevident " propositions in religion. And Til- 
lotson denies that " the finite can comprehend the in- 
finite," or that human similitudes can fully explain 
divine mysteries. And Prideaux qualifies his own 
broad principle, in the end of the Tract from which the 
EsBay quotes. And of others we fiball ^e^X^^^^^fi^^^sA^ 
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a denial of tlio niiprciniicy of rcftAon in rvully more tfaetr ' 
objwt tliaii An assertion of it. l'on<-cdinK t'lwi (m wo 
must) tlie tianiL-, and t)iu fact, hu tar ae they indicsto a 
diiTenjiive holweceii )>ftrtiou](u- ecliouls of English theol* 
ogy, it is clearly nnfair to reckon th<]«e divin»( and tbefa* 
opiHiucntfl as alike rationaliste. And tlie re«tilt of to 
iDuiM'riininiito a siHtcincut ie einiply to leave tlie im* 
presbion that the ChriRtian reaEoners id lliitt ruutravocr 
aid jirecisoly tlio opposite of what they really did. ii 
IB equivalent to Baying that their chief occupation wm 
to inaiiitiu'a tlio supremacy of reason ; wlier^as tbey 
rather accept tJio principle at their opponents' hands ai' 
containing a basis of tnitb, while their own works wen 
mainly written in order to limit and control iL 

Indisputably, however, the Bchool was nndnly ]*• 
tionalistic. And every one familiar witli their writinfta 
must admit the general truth of the masterly Hualysis 
given in the Essay, of their line of argument ' In many 
things tlie age was too much for them. They treated 
reason, to uee Butler's pliraee, with far too much of 
" consideration." 

1. Tliat religious faith ought to be the issue of a 
purely intellectual process, is maintained by them in a 
liar too unguarded way. While admitting that ia 
point of fact it can hardly he the actual case with any, 
their ideal of a Christian belief was yet tliat of a state 
of mind which, starting from pure impartiality, had 
admitted no influences to build it up save tlioee which' 
reach the heart through the understanding. So far the 
Essayist has not done them injustice, and bos supplied * 
to ourselvee a powerful and profound criticism upon a 
position too common still to render that criticiBin nn- 
practical, and too mucli mixed up with truth ^o allow 
It to be useless. 

2. Again, that the truths of revelation, on that side 
of them which relates to the nature and attributes of 
God, belong to a different order of trutbs from those ' 
which comewithin the range of human experience; that 
the causes of our inability to fathom religious mysteries, 
do Dot lie simply m the partial and limited exteitf of 
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onr knowledge, bnt in the necessaiy teztnre of that 
knowledge in itself; that the infinite is not simply an 
indefinite extension of the finite, but belongs to a 
different range of intellectual powers, and appeals to 
faculties which man has not, although he can perceive 
the limitations of those which he has, and can recognise 
accordingly the existence of truths which he cannot 
master, — these and the like familiar results of later 
philosophy were mainly wanting to philosophers and 
divines alike of a century since. And the E^yist has 
justly noted the defect. It is one prominent in the 
immetaphysical pages of Bishop Butler. And though 
intimations may be found of tne deeper view in the 
writings of eighteenth century divines, — and the cel- 
ebrated work of Bishop Browne is a proof that the for- 
mal speculations of even theologians tended sometimes, 
wisely or unwisely, in a like direction, — ret the general 
tone of speculation on the subject tended to the encour- 
agement of undue rationalism, by omitting to mark dis- 
tinctly the existence of those deeper truths before which 
reason fails in its own intrinsic powers. 

3. Further still, the Hanoverian divines of the last 
age, though the Essayist only notes this incidentallv, 
paid little attention to the authority of the Church, in 
any sense of the phrase. It was no age, so far as they 
were concerned, lor Catenas, except as an argumerUum 
ad homines against Eome. Kor do we find in them 
patristic quotations, as a rule, and hardly at all. Kor do 
they make more than passing references, more for com- 
pleteness' sake than anything else, to the views of the 
{primitive church or of (Ecumenical Councils upon re- 
igious truths. So far from going into any excess in 
this direction by way of counterbalance to reason, the 
leading divines of that time did not lay even due stress 
npon that historical and external system of belief which 
oners an authoritative interpretation of Scripture upon 
essential doctrinal points. They threw, individuals too 
nakedly upon their own bare reason, and bade them 
make a creed for themselves with too little of safeguard 
in respect to the Creeds of the Church. Yet e^^n ~ 

14 
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must bo qnslitiod. For to tftlk of Church snUioritj 
to deistical opponents would have been waete of wordi. 
And the tlieorr at least of "tlio ueo and value ofeccle- 
aiutical antiQiiity" cannot be said to have been wtioll; 
forgotten or ueoied in the age that produced Cave and 
WuCerland. 

i. Again, tiiorc is of course a eenso in which reftMit 
i$ Eiiproine. Just as the moat vacillating will pran)- 
tically decides; jnet as it is his eyes with which a man 
must see, although he may see very badly : so the re*- 
•Ob of each man neceBsarily rules tlio judgments which 
he forms. It ia a common fallacy which shifU the real 
burden of the private judgment question to an irrdi^ 
Taut issue. That question is not, by what faculty a 
man must bliape hie religious faith, hut by what rulet 
aud with what auxiliaries he mnst govern that faculty 
in the process; to wlmt limits and to what conditions 
reason itself eays that reason ought to euhmit in the 
matter. Locke's dictmn, then, is sell'-eviJcnt — lliat to 
extinguish reason in order to exalt laitli is tbe aame M 
to put out our eyes in order to see better with a tele- 
scope. Tlie information supplied by faith must per- 
force be cast in the mould of the human reason in order 
to obtain access to the human mind at all. The ao- 
premacy of reason in this sense is a truism. The real 
question is, how far the forms of the reason are dia- 
covered by the reason itself, whether upon internal or 
upon external grounds, to be adequate or inadequate to 
present truly the truths which they convey ; how far it 
18 reasonable to believe that the subjective representa- 
tion corresponds to the objective truth. We must pe^ 
forceargueontlie assumption of the formsof the reason. 
And reason itself must settle, for us, how far these 
forms are to be trusted as sufficient equivalents for the 
ideas represented under them. It must be admitted, 
then, that large general statements about the power of 
reason in any scnool of divinity prove little; out that 
the gist of the question lies in the explanations and 
qualifications by which the^e statements are reduced 
irom bare trnismB to a special Uieological view. 
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5. And in particular of the primary axioms of the 
moral reason. Snrelj nothing can be made ont re^ 
specting the doctrines of a particular school from ad- 
missions of the independence and supremacy of the sim- 
plest moral ideas. The Occham doctrine (if it was Oc- 
cham'sj which resolves morality into the arbitrary Di- 
vine will, can be nakedly held by none who understand 
their own words. When Waterland maintains some- 
thing like it as against the free-thinkers, his argument 
is perforce a heap of confused self-contradictions. I do 
not mean that human reason can theoretically combine 
religion and morality into a single idea, so as to obviate 
all cavil, or even all reasonable difSculty ; or that there 
is not a truth at the bottom of the perversion which 
goes by Occham's name, and which must not be got rid 
of by a simple assertion of the contradictory of it. Mo- 
rali^ must not be set up as something overruling God 
from without Him. But if we are to have any real 
meaning in our words, the proposition that God is good 
must needs contain something more than that He is 
anything whatsoever that He nas pleased to be. And 
everv one who would ar^e on moral subjects, must 
needs have distinct and substantive principles on which 
to argue. It is no " rationalism," then, in any specific 
sense, to maintain that elementary moral truth is as 
axiomatic as the bare forms of the reason themselves. 
The real questions are, to what extent we know the 
facts and are capable therefore of applying the axioms ; 
and how far these elementary truths are adequate rep- 
resentations of absolute morslitv, and capable therefore 
of bearing the inferences which, on the assumption of 
such adequacy, seem to follow from them. Such state- 
ments, then, as those of Butler, of which the Essayist, 
by the way, has not quoted the strongest, prove noth- 
ing of Butler's " rationalism." For they are the com- 
mon " rationalism " of all reasoners, the essential pre- 
requisites to any reasoning, or to any reasoning on 
moral subjects, at all. Every one must say with nim, 
that " reason is indeed the only faculty we have where- 
with to judge concerning anything, even revelation 
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itself ; " and that be most not " be mimnderstood ta 
assert that a supposed rerelation caiinot be proved falea 
from iutemal characters : fur it iiiuy cuiitam clear im- 
moralitiea or contradictions; and either of theee may 
prove it false." StUl more, in the ^Yord8 quoted in tAe ' 
Essay, must it be maintuincd, that there is a "moral 
fitness and unfitness of actions, prior to all will what- 
ever : " and further still (what is necessary to make this 
passage relevant) that this moral fitness or unfitness ii 
aisccmiblc to some real extent hy Uumau reason, even 
as weakened by the Fall. 

So far, then, the imputation of rationalism to tli« 
^ghteenth century is very far from being an nntroa 
imputation. Not only were the divines of the ruluuf 
party of that time rationali&ts in tbe sense in vhicA 
every reasoner and every moral reaeoner must be so ; 
bat beyond this, they must Le admitted to have laid 
too exclusive a siress upon the reason, to have ignored 
too much, if not in many instances altogether, the higher 
faculties of the reason, and to ha^e unduly left out the 
connterpoises provided against nowise private judg- 
ment. But the Essay imputes to them a much more 
extreme rationalism than this. It represents them aa 
claiming or admitting a " verifying faculty " in the 
largest sense. Reason, in their use of it, is described at 
" proving instead of evolving, arguing upon instead of 
appropriating, the eternal verities." And the " suprem- 
acy of reason ' appears to mean, that although Chnstiaii 
mysteries could not have been discovered by reason, 
yet when made known they must be capable of rational 
proof, must harmonize with rational presumptions, must 
be such that reason distinctly recognises their neceesair 
truth upon its own principles. It is a legitimate result 
of such a view, for instance, that tlie doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity could not indeed have been discovered 
by man unmformed from God; but that, being thus 
made known to him, he can perceive by reason, that 
the case could not have been otherwise ; and that if be 
coold not perceive this, the doctrine must be false. Hie 
compariflOQ of the early anti-deistical writers to Col»- 
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ridge sufficiently shews that this is the meaning here 
attributed to the word Bationalism. It is not simply 
that nothing is to be allowed which is contradictory to 
reason, but that " the mysteries of Christianity are rea- 
son in its highest fonn ; " i. e. necessarily, reason as 
man now possesses that faculty, only, as Coleridge 
meant it, in respect to its transcendental and not its 
common-sense powers. '^ Human reason as strengthened 
by Christianity" — so his view has been expressed— 
" can evolve all the Christian doctrines fix)m its own 
sources." Still more, in the words quoted in the Essay 
itself, must " the compatibility of a document with the 
conclusions of self-evident reason, and with the laws of 
conscience," be " a condition d priori of any evidence 
adequate to the proof of its having been revealed by 
Gk>d." And so also, in the language of the Essay, the 
earlier eighteenth-century divines are described to us 
as holding, that the truths revealed by Christianity. 
over and above those previously known by the light oi 
natural religion, " could not have been thought out by 
reason, but when Divinely commimicated, approve 
themselves to the same reason which has already put 
us in possession " of tiiose previous truths. Or in otner 
words, the " supremacy of reason " is alleged to have 
been maintained by these divines, not simply as judg* 
ing of evidence, but as judging also, and as oy an ade- 
quate instrument for the purpose, of the possibility and 
of the rightness of the thing evidenced ; and again, not 
amply as understanding the meaning of terms so far as 
to attach a real and precise sense to them, and as de« 
ciding upon the compatibility of those terms with one 
another m a proposition to the extent of rejecting sim- 
ple contradictions, and as drawing immediate inferences, 
as e. g. .from moral or other axioms, within the limits 
of its own experience and of its own comprehension of 
those terms, but as thoroughly master of religious ideas, 
fio that no doctrine can be accepted as true unless its 
terms in their fall meaning, and the entire relations of 
those terms to one another, and not their compatibility 
mily with self-evident principleB of reason bat their dt* 
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pendcnoo upon such priooiples, be patent to tho hnmu 
iVM^n itRell'. Kow nothing is easier than to tbvw that 
tlie leadinp divines of tliat affe were so far from accqrt- 
ing, tlint tliey distinctly rejected, tlie enpremaey of 
reason in thit) eenee and to this extent. Tlint as a rule 
they did not appeal simply to antlioritj, wbclher of the 
Chureh or of the Fathers or of primitive tradition, bnl 
to reason, and to authority, if at all, onlv as cntircljr 
eubordinato to reason, is perfectly true. tarUy it did 
not hanuonize with their own tone of thought or doe- 
trine to do otherwise. Partly they were compelled bjf 
I the necessities of ailment to take ground wfiieli their 
opponents would adinit. It ie true, also, that the line 
was hy no means ebarply drawn, in the philosophy of 
the time, between the ecnsnouB and the transcendental, 
between the world of experience and of phenomena, and 
that of intuitions and of things ns ihev are in them- 
Belvea, between the common and tlie higher reason. 
And divines did not anticitmte the philosophical specD- 
lations of a later date. The Tertnllianistic paradox, 
' The harder a doctrine the better for faith,' was the 
opposite to their line of thought. But asfiuredly the 
divines of those davs neither asserted the comprehen- 
sibility, etill less the capability of being rationally 
proved,— nor alleged that comprehensibility or cap»- 
oility as conditions of tlie truth,— of religious mystenes. 
Tliey did not hold that mysteries must have ceased to 
be such, if they are to be reckoned in the list of Gospel 
doctrines. They seem, on the contrary, to have drawn 
tlie line between reason and faith, practically and snb- 
etantially, although in language of very different aspect 
and approaching the subject from an entirely different 
Bide, pretty much where the philosophical defendere 
of the Christian faith at this very day would draw it. 
Their main object is to depress reason. They treat it 
tenderly, but from argumentative conBiderations. It 
was their opponents' main theme, and that on which 
they relied : and controversialists muet needs make all 
possible concessions to the main etrength of an oppo- 
nent's ugoment, in order at once to shield themselTes 
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from Bound objections, and to obtain the greater van- 
tage-ground for their pwn assault. But the whole drift 
of their reasoning is to put limits upon reason, although 
they certainly draw those limits far too laxly. One 
might almost say, that the Essay, unintentionally and 
for want of sufficient discrimination, but really, repre- 
sents the greater Christian defenders as yielding the 
precise pomts upon which they most insisted. The 
whole of Butler's " Analogy," for instance, is an elabo- 
rate depreciation of the supremacy of reason. It seems 
to imply, indeed, too strongly, that if we knew all the 
facts, we coidd judge, even with our present faculties. 
But then we cannot know all the facts, or more than 
the very least portion of them. And its main principle 
is, that reason must accordin^lv be content with bemg 
irrational, — that it is the heignt of reason to discern, 
that reason cannot judge, because it has not the princi- 
ples on wliich to judge, but must expect to continue 
always in this world baffled by difficulties that it can- 
not solve, and compelled to accept as truths positions 
that it can neither reconcile nor comprehend, much 
less prove. And if we turn from Butler to other and 
inferior writers, who yet were among the leading wri- 
ters of the Church side of the controversy, ve find 
gen erally the same character in their speculations also. 
With some exceptions certainly, and aoove others that 
of ^lotson, (ana even he, here and there, largely qual- 
ifies his generally over-strong statements,) they are 
truly, described in the words which Waterland uses of 
one of them, when he tells us " that the inmfficiency 
of reason to be a guide in such matters," viz. of reli- 

S'on, " hath been very lately set forth " (viz. in Bishop 
ibson's second Pastoral LetterJ " in the clearest and 
strongest manner for the conviction of infidels." 

Twee, for instance, the following passages from the 
writers selected by a Begins Professor of Divinity in 
the latter part of last century as leading defenders of 
the faith, those writers themselves belonging to the 
earlier period with which the Essay is directly concerned, 
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and one of them indeed, viz. Gib«un, being quoted n 
the Essaj itftclf. 

1, Bishop Stillingflcct, "On Scripluro Mrsteries," 
froui the ^ckiridiun TAtologicum, vul. i. p.'s83, iinl 
edition : — 

'■' Truly no men ('-r their own mithority) ran preU-nfl to ft 
right lo impose on otlient any mysti^riea of fnilh, or any eucb 
things witich nre ahave tliwr capacity to undfrsUuid. But 
thftt IB not our case ; for we all profc^ to btlieve and receivfi 
Christianity «a a divine reyelation ; and God (we Bay) may 
require from us the belief of what we may not bb ahio to com- 
prehi'nd, especially if it relates to Himself or such things n 
Kre ooii$oqu«nt upon the union of the divine and human aatui& 
Therefore oiir business ia to consider, whether any such things 
be contained in that revelation which we all own ; and if thej 
be, Vf are bound to believe them, aUlioiigh we are not able U> 
comprehend them." 

2. Id. ibid., pp. 389, sq. :— 

" Althongh in the langunge of Scripture it be granted, that 
the word mystery ia moat frequently applied to thin^ beforo 
hidden but now revealed, yet thert ia no incongruity m calling 
that a mystery, which being revealed, hath yet something in it 
which our understandings cannot reach to. But it is mere 
cavilling to insist on a word, if the thing itself be granted. 
The chief thing therefore to be done i?, to shew that God may 
require from us the belief of such things which are incompre- 
hensible by us. For, God may require anything from us, 
which it is reasonable for us to do ; if it be tliua reasonable for 
U8 to give assent where the manner of what God hath revealed 
is not comprehended, then God may certainly require it from 
US. Hath not God revealed to un, that ' in fix days He made 
heaven and earth and all that is therein ? ' But is it not reason- 
able to believe this unless we are able to comprehend the man- 
ner of God's production of things ? Here we have something 
revealed, and that plainly enough, viz. that God ' created all 
things i ' and yet, here is a mystery remaining as to the manner 
of doing it. Hath not God plainly revealed that there shall be 
a resurrection of the dead ? And must we think it unreason- 
able to believe it, till we are able to comprehend all the 
changes of the particles of matter from the Creation to the gea- 
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tanl Besorrectioii ? But it is said, that there is no contradiction 
in this, but there is in the mystery of the Trinity and Incama* 
tion. It is strange boldness in men to talk thus of monstrous 
contradictions in things abore their reach. The atheists may 
as well say, Infinite power is a monstrous contradiction, and 
God*s immensity and His other unsearchable perfections are 
monstrous paradoxes and contradictions. Will men never 
learn to distinguish between numbers and the nature of things ? 
For three to be one is a contradiction in numbers; but 
whether an Infinite Nature can communicate itself to three dif« 
ferent Subsistences without such a division as is among t;reated 
bein^ must not be determined by bare numbers, but by the 
absolute perfections of the Divine Nature; which must be 
owned to be above our comprehension. For let us examine 
some of those perfections which are most clearly revealed, and 
we shall find this true. The Scripture plainly reveals, that 
' God is from everlasting to everlasting ; ' that ^ He was and is 
and is to come ; ' but shall we not believe the truth of this till 
we are able to fathom the abyss of God's eternity ? I am apt 
to think (and I have some thoughtful men concurring with me) 
that there is no greater difficulty in the conception of the Trin- 
ity and Incarnation, than there is of eternity. Not but that 
there is great reason to believe it ; but from hence it appears 
that our reason may oblige us to believe some things which it 
is not possible for us to comprehend. We know that God 
must have been for ever, or it is impossible He ever should be ; 
for if He should come into being when He was not, He must 
have some cause of His being ; and that wliich was the first 
cause would be God. But if he were for ever. He must be 
from Himself; and what notion or conception can we have in 
our minds concerning it ? And yet, atheistical men can take 
no advantage from hence; because their own most absurd 
hypothesis hath the very same difficulty in it For something 
must have been for ever. And it is far more reasonable to sup- 
pose it of an infinite and eternal Mind, which hath power and 
wisdom and goodness to give being to other things, than of 
dull, stupid, and senseless matter, which could never move 
itselfj nor give being to anything besides. Here we have 
therefore a thing which must be owned by all ; and yet such a 
thing which can be conceived by none ; which shews the nar- 
rowness and shortness of our understandings, and how unfit 
they are to be the measurers of the possibilities of things/' 
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(SH11inp:fleet pnrsueB the like Krgnni«ot tfaroB^ 
othan of the divine attributes, bticIi as the spiritngl 
niiture Qf God, Hid foreknowledge, His inlinitenees ; 
following out a train of tlioiigtit in enbatauco idontical 
witli that of Mr. Haiist;! in bie Bislh Bamptoa Lecture, 
howevor diSoriiig from tliat lectarc, aa ot course is tlio 
csae, lit context and immedlnto purpose, in stjle of 
ttiought and terminology. Tlie aome line of rca»omng 
is alao followed, to the extent of— not "liowing" Atlia- 
nasiat^sm down to "an intelligible human system," but 
— inaiDtaining the doctrine ot the Trinity as set forth 
in the Athaoasian Oreed, in Stillingfioct'a "Doctrinoof 
the Trinity and Transubstantiation Conipared," ib., pp. 
m, sq. ; of which treatise one main object is, to main- 
tain eucli a dift'orence between the relation of the two 
doctrines respectively to reason as to support a rejection 
of the latter consistently with an acceptance of the 
former ; and this is done, not by aflSrming the former 
to be comprehensible, etill less proveable by reason, 
but only not contradictory to it, whereas Uie latter is 
alleged to be so.) 

Talcing Stillingfleet for the beginning of the period, 
we may turn now to a writer at the close of it. 

Bishop Conybeare, (Bishop of Bristol 1750 — 1755;) 
" On Mysteries," ib., vol. ii. p. 32 : — 

" The point therefore' in which they [the Sociniww] difior 
from ua, is tbi9: we affirm that there are severml doctrinas 
above oar reason ; and which we are still incapable of compre- 
hending, notwithstanding the revelation which halh been made 
to us concerning them : they affirm, on the contrary, that then 
is nothing in the Christian religion above our reason ; nothing 
but what, by a due use of our faculties, we are able to compre- 
hend : and in consequence of this they reject such interpre- 
tations of Scripture a< carry with them anything incompre- 
hensible." 

Ibid., p. 84, eq. : — 

" This account supposes that of these mysterious doctrinea 
we have some ideas ; we have ideas, though such as are either 
partial or indeterminate. Indeed, where we can &sme no idoas 
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we can, strictlj speaking, give no assent For what is assent, 
but a perception, or at least a firm persuasion, that the ex- 
tremes in a proposition do agree or disagree ? But where we 
have no manner of ideas of these extremes, we can have no 
such perception or persuasion. And as no combination of 
terms really significant can make a real proposition; so no 
combination of terms to us perfectly unintelligible, can, with 
respect to us, be accounted propositions. We do maintain, 
therefore, that we have some ideas even of mysterious doc- 
trines. And thus, I conceive, we are sufficiently guarded 
against an objection sometimes made against us as contending 
for unintelligible doctrines. There is a vast difference between 
unintelligible and incomprehensible. That is, strictly speaking, 
unintelligible, concerning which we can frame no ideas; and 
that only incomprehensible, concerning which our ideas are im- 
perfect; It is plain, therefore, that a doctrine may be intelligi- 
ble, and yet incomprehensible. Nay,- I shall adventure to 
maintain, that there are several propositions of whose extremes 
we have ideas, but are yet incapable of discerning how far these 
extremes do agree or disagree. For since this agreement or 
disagreement is, in most cases, to be proved by the use of sev- 
eral intermediate ideas, we are incapable of discerning whether 
they do agree or disagree. In all such instances the proposi- 
tions are intelligible, and yet incomprehensible. The incom- 
prehensibility therefore of certain doctrines in our religion does 
not arise from our having no ideas of them ; but from hence, 
that our ideas are either inadequate or indeterminate. I con- 
ceive it is very evident, that there may be infinite relations of 
one thing to another, which for want of adequate ideas will be 
to us undiscemible ; but any propositions with respect to such 
undiscemible relations will, when proposed, be to us mys- 
terious : and consequently, those who explode all mysteries, 
can maintain their ground only by asserting that all their ideas 
are adequate ; a perfection which the sober part of mankind 
will be very backward in allowing them. Besides tliis, there 
are other things concerning which our ideas are indeterminate. 
The importance of the observation will best appear by consider- 
ing that in those revelations which God is pleased to make. He 
deals with us as men, and does not produce in us any new fac- 
ulties different from what we had before. If the doctrines re- 
vealed ftre made up of such ideas as we are capable of receiving 
in the ordinary methods of knowledge, then the revelation 
k either a farther enforcement of aach truths as might natuiallY 
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be knmni, or * ilm c oniy td asli tontlM n (far mat « ^ ' 
Mjnaiv i'lpM) i-ouM BOt naluiiUy b« koonrB. But it lulh hiB> 
penf-rl 111 iomt irutucca, that the docUiiie* rvrnltnl ue luda 
tip of such ideas mm '^* tn JBCifhto o( xaEciviBg ia *ii onliBM]^ 
wajr : micb u lli« doctrioM ooacMlWtt Ui0 e«Denti«a of tU 
Son of Uod, the distiDCttoii between tM FWwne in the ercr- 
bleawKl I'rinitjr, and the like. Ia tb«n caeee Uie ideae *n 
thetnsrlvn levMtted ;— ^ereelcd, I ny, not bjr produung in ui 
any nrw &cultjee of recetring ilicm, hut by rci'icsenting tlkMn 
bv komt other ideu^ with which ihey Imrc a rrmolo reaem- 
bUace snd maaiogf." 

Id. ib.,p. 89:— 

"As crenlurea we mutt be dependent and finite; Mtl 
w)u.lever u finite in ite nBtim moat be finite in its eltribnlM 
The cotieequence will be, that eyery creature must he honnded 
in i>a capacity of knowledge. Or thus ; no being can be ear 
dued wiih nbeoliilf knowledge, unlcFS il be endued with abso- 
lute pefection ; tind no being can be endued wiib absolute per- 
fection, but the Hupreme self-eiistent Being. From hence it 
followfi, that there must be an infinite number of truths actiuJly 
comprehended by iho aelf-ejtiatent Being, and vet ineotnpre- 
henBible by the most perfect crenlure : i. c. there must be an 
infinite number of truths to us mysterious." 

Again : — 

" I do maintain, that ... we may have in some cases de- 
momtrativc evidence of doctrines myatcrious." 

Id., " On Scriptnre DifficuIticB," ib., p. 108, eq. : — 

" Mysteries are points in which the Supreme Being hath 
imparted some knowledge to us ; — but the revelation stopping 
there, several questions to be raised about them are obscure. 
Difficult, therefore, they must be, unless our notions.concenuug 
these things were more full and determinate ; — unless our ca- 
pacitiea were greater and the revelation itself more complete. . . . 
Words are the immediate representatives of our thoughts; and 
eonscqiienlly can reach no farther than our thoughts them- 
selves. The things, therefore, of which we have hilherlo had 
no manner of notion, cannot be perfectly represented in oui 
words ; from whence it follows, that to clear up some things ia 
leference to Divine doctrinei, an immediate inspiratjon to ewli 
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ptfbeakr penom would be necessary ; — a new langoage to ez« 
press sach matters, and new ideas to understand the language* 
And afler all that can be supposed this way, as ours is a finite 
nature, it is impossible but some things must exceed our 
knowledge/' 

Tnm from these to a writer of intermediate date. 
Bishop Gibson, "First Pastoral Letter," ib., pp. 
132, sq. :— 

" "When a revelation is sufficiently attested to come from 
God, let it not weaken your faith if you cannot clearly see the 
fitness and expedience of every part of it« This would be to 
make yourselves as knowing as God ; whose wisdom is infinite, 
and the depth of whose dispensations, with the reasons and 
ends of them, are not to be fathomed by our short and narrow 
comprehensions. God has given us sufficient capacity to know 
Him and to learn our duty, and to judge when a revelation 
comes from Him : which is all the laiowledge that is needfid 
to us in our present state. And it is the greatest folly as well 
as presumption in any man, to enter into the counsels of Qod^ 
and to make himself a judge of the wisdom of His dispensations 
to such a degree, as to conclude that this or that revelation 
cannot come from Ck)d, because he cannot see in every respect 
the fitness and reasonableness of it : to say, for instance, that 
either we had no need of a Redeemer, or that a better method 
might have been contrived for our redemption : and upon the 
whole, not to give Gk>d leave to save uJ3 in His own way. In 
these cases the true inference is, that the revelation is therefore 
wise, and good, and just, and fit to be received and submitted 
to by us, because we have sufficient reason to believe that it 
comes from God. For so far He has made us competent 
judges, inasmuch as natural reason informs us what are the 
proper evidences of a Divine revelation ; but He has not let us 
into the springs of His administration, nor shewn us the whole 
compass of it, nor the connection of the several parts with one 
another; nor, by consequence, can we be capable to judge 
adequately of the fitness of the means which He makes use of 
to attain the ends. On the contrary, the attempting to make 
snch a judgment is to set ourselves in the place of God, and to 
forget that we are frail men ; that is, short-sighted and ignorant 
creatures, who know very little of Divine matters further than 
it has pleased God to reveal them to us." 



i 
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To which let me add tlio wholo of anollier i 
of l!i« namo Ilishop, whoro tiio irriter of tlie ]_ 
qnoting (ho liret ecntvnccs, has earclv not looked t 
Dext pn^;* and which will aIco clear two write 
once from the charge — not of rationaliem, bat of A* 
eztronie rstionalism we are here considering, vit 
Gibson biniBeir, and Locke whom he qnolee. It !■ 
part, too, of a set of treatises written expressly to con- 
fnte those who claim to assent or dissent from Scrip- 
ture, "juat as they judge it agrees or disagrees wiUi 
the light of uature and Uie reason of tiling 

Id., "Second Pastoral Letter," ib., p. 167: — 

" Tho3« among ua who iiare laboured of bte years to sot 
up reason agaiii9t revetalioQ, would make it pass for an «*■ 
tabliabed tniui, that if you inll embrace rerclalion, rou must of 
course quit joui reason ; which if it were true, would doubt- 
less- be a stroDfc prejudice agaiiut revelation. But so far is tliii 
from hpiiiji tnip, that it in iiniversiiilv fti'kniiwlodgod th.it reve- 
lation itself id to stand or fall by the test of reason ; or, in other 
word?, according as reason linds the evidences of its coming 
from God to be or not to be sufficient and conclusive, and the 
matter of it to contradict, or not contradict, llic natural notion 
which reason gives us of the being and allributcs of God, and 
of the essential differences between good and cviL" 

So far, save the last clause, the quotation in the 
Essay. But Bishop Gibson adds some most important 
quahfications of his statement. He continues : — 

" And when reason upon an impartial examination finds 
the evidences to be full and sufBcJent, it pronounces that the 
revelation ouglit to be received, and as a necessary consequence 
thereof directs us to give ourselves up to the guidance of it 
But here reason stops ; not as set aside by revelation, but as 
taking revelation for its guide, and not thinking itself at liberty 
to call in question the wisdom and expedience of any part 
'a satisfied that tlie whole comes from God ; any n 



than to object against it as containing some things, (he mmuier, 
end, and design of which it cannot fully comprehend." 

And then, quoting Locke, he adds further : — 
" These were the wise and pioua sentimenUi of an ingenioua 
* This U Doliced in a pamphlet in rcplf to the Km; bj Ur. Cuidj. 
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writer of our own time ; ' I gratefullj receive and rejmce in the 
light of reyelation, which sets me at rest in many things, the 
manner whereof my poor reason can by no means make out to 
me.' And elsewhere, having laid it down for a general maxim, 
that ^ reason must be our last judge and guide in everything/ 
he immediately adds, *I do not mean, that we must consult 
reason, and examine whether a proposition revealed from God 
can be made out by natural principles, and if it cannot, that 
then we may reject it. But consult it we must, and by it ex- 
amine whether it be a revelation from God or no. And if 
reason finds it to be revealed from Gt)d, reason then declares 
for it as much as for any other truth, and makes it one of her 
dictates.' " 

Lastly, let the following passage of Butler be con- 
sidered, which is one of the strongest of his Btatements. 
And let it be asked whether^ after all) it does not 
qnalify as much as it affirms the power of reason : and 
whether it in an^ degree bears out the extreme impu- 
tation hazarded in the Essay. . 

Butler, " Analogy," Pt i. c. 3 :— 

" Reason can, and it ought to judge, not only of the mean* 
ing but also of the morahty of the evidence of revelation. 
First, it is the province of reason to judge of the morality of 
Scripture ; i. e. not whether it contains things different from 
what we should have expected ^ from a wise, just, and good 
Being; for objections from hence have been now obviated: 
but whether it contains things plainly contradictory to wis- 
dom, justice, or goodness ; to what the light of nature teaches 
US of God." 

An admission this, let it be observed : a concession 
to opponents, made as strong ^as the temper, of the 
arguer, candid and discreet to* a degree, conld fairly 
make it, yet qualified in itself to a sense not only allow- 
able but necessary, if we are to retain any meaning in 
the names of moral attributes at all, and to be taken 
also with the fuller qualifications which the work as a 
whole is expressly intended to supply. 

Of the other points in the Essavist's masterly^ anal- 
ysis of the general argument of the anti-deistical 
divines, I have only to say that they form a contri- 
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1)Ution of no smitll value to a jet nnwritten chapter of 
English Church hietor;. Tliat analysis as a whole no 
one cim douht to be a true one: unless so far as this, 
that as in the general imputation of rationalism, £o in 
tlie other lioea of the pictnre, — e.g. in the doctrinal, 
ethical, and social aspects of it, — there is Bometiines a 
breadth of statement ^rhich omits the qualifications 
necessary to exactness. The powerful microscope has 
occasionally Intensitied the lighta and shades into lines 
BO marked as to bo practically beyond the tmth. It is 
true, for examplo, that the doctrine of tlie fallibility of 
huntau reason arising fi^m the Fall, as of any other 
portion of the results of original ein, was not prominent 
in the writings of that school. But it is not true that 
Buch a doctrine was, oven "tacitly, renounced" by 
them. It occurs in terms even in Itogers. Aw 
Bishop Gibson, e.g., expressly cautions us against the 
" fallacious" incthnj ot'" ar^^iiirig t'ri.>m the i)ow-ers of 
reason in a state of innocence, in which the nnderstand* 
ing is supposed to be clear and strong, and tlie judg- 
ment unbiassed and free from the influences of inordi- 
nate appetites and inclinations, to the powers and abili- 
ties of reason under the present corrupt state of bumui 
nature, in which we find by experience how apt we are 
to he deceived ; . . . and more particularly in the case 
of religion, how apt our judgment would be to follow 
the bent of our passions and appetites, and to model 
our duty according to their motives and desires, if God 
had left this wholly to every one's reason, and not 
given ns a more plain and express revelation of His 
will, to. check ana hajance that influence which onr 
passions and appetites are found to have on our reason 
and judgment." Again, it is quite true that the pm- 
dentlal view of morality, which subordinated religion 
to police, the next world to the present, was not only 
prevalent, hut was pushed by some of the divines in 
question to a degree quite as extravagant as that im- 
puted to them by the Essayist in his comparison of 
their view with the sceptical saying of the dust 
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Collins. Archbishop Tillotson,* whom the Essarist 
selects, has actually gone so far as to demand, ^^ What 
religion is good for, but to reform the manners and dis- 
positions of men, to restrain human nature from violence 
and cruelty, from falsehood and treachery, from se- 
dition and rebellion ?" — a doctrine to which its pro- 
pounder himself would perhaps hardly have stooa if 
drawn out into its consequences, but which fully de- 
serves the extremest of the condemnation which the 
Essayist bestows upon that writer, though without 

a noting this emphatic passa^. Yet in depicting the 
leology of the period it would only have been fair to 
add, that Wateriand pointedly and at len^h confutes 
and censures the statement. Further, almough, after 
making allowances for the style of controversy prev- 
alent m the age, there was still too much of polemical 
violence, and although it is true also that Bishops, 
writing gravely and calmly, e. g. Gibson and Berkeley, 
do impute directly or by implication to freethinkers as 
a body a generally lax morality, yet surely it is un- 
reasonable to accuse divines, whose usual tone is that 
of candour and calm reasoning, of malignantly impu- 
ting evil to opponents, on the a priori assumption tnat 
freethinking opinions and defect of morals must needs 
go together, while omitting inquiir into the fact whether 
or no they actually did so. JBishops would not have 
ventured on the assertion if it conla have been refuted 
by notorious facts, nay, if it had not been supported 
by them. And the Essayist's own account of the period 
harmonizes but too well with the truth of the accusation. 
On the whole, agreeing in the main with the Es- 
sayist's estimate both of evidential schools as such, and 
of the particular school of internal and a priori evi- 
dence here described, — admitting fully, that the com- 
mon reason of men, if assumed to oe capable of measur- 
ing divine truth, will inevitably mutilate and attenu- 
ate it in order to bring it within its own ^rasp, and that 
religious views, if exhausted of all spiritual depth bv 
being reduced to a merely intellectual perception or 

* I take the qnotatioii from Wateriand. 
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moral obli;^tion, irill nndonbtedly l>a degraded intoa 
worldly and utilitariao code of cold prndeiiiial prcoepti 
and nothing more, — acknonludKi"}; uIko, Hint tlio Ion« 
of reli^ous thought in the ruling divines of the eigb- 
tecnth century certainly waa Uirown into the line of 
undue appeal to pinin cominon eeiise, hy tho ovor reac- 
tion of a very reasonahte disgust against the theological 
excesses of predcatinariaa controversy,* and into that of 
a suppression of tliu spiritual and inysticol olvment 
through horror of such hideous perversions of tmth anj 
morality by the " f^^natics " as may be found recorded 
at length in, e. g., Edwards's Gangtxena, or the likii 
books ; — I tliink it must be said, 1. that tlie present 
sketch of these divines, masterly and in the niain triM, 
does novertheless bring out tlie dark lines of tLe pi» 
ture without sufficient qualification from those counter 
viewswhich still held their proiiud; nnd2. that it swamps 
iniwlicular&iicii iiieii as BiuKt,!,"- iiKli^ci-imiiuUt-ly in 
the general condemnation ; and 3. that it overlooks tba 
decisive evidence to the real abili^ of the schoolt iS- 
forded by its undeniable success. Both combatants h 
is true were fighting, so to say, with their right haod 
tied and their right eye bandaged. Yet even so, tlie 
Christian defenders, as a matter of fact, maintained 
their ground, and defeated their opponents. The dei^ 
tical school, as a fact, died out. And its line of thought 
and moral tone are as dead and repulsive, even to 
sceptics of the present day, and its powers of argu- 
ment and knowledge as contemptible, as the sharpest 
satire conld ever represent those of the Christian apohh 
gists to have been. And though the awakened eanieet- 
ness and deeper spiritualism of the Methodist move* 
ment claims a large share in the victory, yet some poi^ 
lion of tlio credit is plainly due to the unanswerable^ 

* Orlainlj the origin of the Latitudjn&riui school, and of its ItfgA- 
mate derelopm^Dt tn the eighteenth century divined, vas, faiBtortcsUj, (Ml 
any reaction from undne autborit; claimed Tor the English Cburcfa by tta 
Ltudian divines or inj other, but disUnctlj > reaction from PnHtan ■- 
Maei, both of theoloCT and of > persecuting qiirit. Tha hiabarj of 
Vhicbvote uid his ttitMt 4t Cunbridge it toffldent proof of thli. 
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however limited, arguments of a Leslie on the one hand, 
and a Bntler on the other. 

n. The Essay however is, I think, harder npon 
other schools of aivines than upon that which is its main 
I subject. An incidential notice is bestowed by it in 
passingupon the school of external evidences represent- 
ed by jPaley, upon the Laudian divines, upon the re- 
ligious tone ana temper of the present day in England. 
Bat the brevity of the notice only aggravates me se- 
verity of the censure in each case, by leaving it in the 
form of a sharply expressed general condemnation, un- 
limited and unapplied. 

A "factitious thesis," for instance, and "unreal 
matter," and a "conventional case," are the words 
flun^ at the head of Paley's great argument for Chris- 
tianity; or again, that it comoines a large breadth of 
assumption with a narrow result of proof. And it is 
compared' disadvantageously with the "only honest 
critical enquiry into the origin and composition of the 
canonical writings," in the last century, Bishop Marsh's 
Germanizing lectures on the document-hypothesis of 
the origin ot the Gospels. 

Surely the comparison is hardly fair. It implies 
that the two lines ot enquiry are divergent modes of in- 
vestigating one and the same subject, — the one honest, 
and the other not so. They are really distinct and 
parallel enquiries, proceeding from a like evidence- 
seeking temper, upon diiferent subjects, and neither of 
them, so far as I can see, blinking evidence or facta 
dishonestly. Each would have welcomed the other as 
a fellow-labourer in different compartments of the same 
field. Further, while refusing to interpret the unex- 
plained praise of this Essay by the elaborate dissolution 
of the first three Gospels into an uncertified and incon- 
sistent tradition, which is built upon a like eulogy of 
Marsh in another part of the volume, it must be said 
that this whole inclination towards such enquiries as 
Marsh's proceeds verv much upon an ignoring of the 
external testimony of the Church fi*om the beginning 
to the Scriptures. Hie Gospels clahn to be inspired 
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Scripture, primarily, upon the historical evidence which 
proves tii«m to have been received as Mich, — as the io- 
Bpired writinga of certaiD inspired men, — from Apos- 
tolic times. Into what earlier Bourcce tiiev were re> 
solvable in the process of composition, it to DcUcven a 
qneBtion of curiosity only, except bo far ss the aiijiw«r 
to it may, 1. remove cavils against t)ic ulk^d accoant 
of their inspired origin, and 2. throw light upon their 
meaning. To tinlieherers such a lino of inquiry can 
do little more than establish tlie ground lessaeea of the 
cavils in question. I cannot see then how an enquirer is 
otherwise than honest who accepts external tc^timooy 
on such a subject The ouo question in the point tot 
•ucli an enquirer is, whether there bo indeed such diSL- 
culties in the mutual relations of tlic language, aud of 
the meaning, of tlie tirst three Gospels one to the other, 
as to overpower the external testimony. Ami ihe one 
T&lne of works like Marsh's seems to be, not tlie di»- 
covery by them of the real account of the materiaW 
from which the Evangelists wrote, — the bnilding baa 
been raised and the scaffolding knocked down, and do 
divination can now conjecture whence each particular 
Btone was hewn, — but simply to establish that there is 
a iMMti^ account to he given of the existing phenomena, 
wliich shall remove all difficulty from the path of that 
external evidence into which the arguments for belief 
must be really resolved. The particular account nveii 
by Marsli in the volume in question is indeed futile 
eno^h. And like the similar hypothesis respecting 
the rentateitch, one serpent of the kind has swallowed 
np another so rapidly m German speculation on th« 
subject, as to shew that all solid discovery about it it 
as impossible as it is indeed superfluous. And surelyit 
was Irom this feeling of the inntihty of an enqniiy 
which is to a largo extent surpeseded by evidence ot 
another sort, coupled no doubt with a considerable i^ 
norance of German theology, and witli a pre-oecnpatipn 
by nobler and more prohtahle themes, and not fh^ 
any such dishonest fear of results as the Essayist speska 
o^ that so few Engliah dtrioeB have been fband to tiaad 
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in Dr. Marsh's steps. However, there is a gronnd of 
comparison between the historical argument of Paley 
and the critical analysis of Marsh, apart from the merits 
of the particular wnters. Undoubtedly exegetical en- 
quiries, assuming them to be rightly conducted, tend 
to establish a more profound knowledge and a more 
convincing proof than the external and historical. The 
light thrown upon Scriptural studies by the complete 
living reproduction of the actual circumstances under 
which each book was written, at which modem criti- 
cism aims, has its undoubted advantages. It breathes 
life and motion into what was before like an object 
seen in the mass under shade. And so far, I freely own, 
that the laboured result of Paley's lengthy argument is 
jejune and narrow compjired with the results of a study 
ot the sacred text itself. The very boast of that writer^ 
•—that his book will be serviceable to all denomina- 
tions of Christians, because the rent between sects does 
not go down to the foundation, which it is his work to 
lay, — shews plainly enough how vague that foundation 
is, which is the extent of his results. Setting aside, 
then, all question respecting the exceedingly imperfect 
historical and patristic knowledge of the time and of 
the school, (altnough Lardner, at any rate, cannot be 
called ignorant of the latter subject,) it is plain that a 
living knowledge of the meaning of Scripture, though 
considered only in its literal and direct sense, will pre- 
sent to the mind a far more profound and exact con- 
ception of the Gospel and of its origin, whether for the 
purpose of evidence or of devout thought, than any 
amount of bare outward proof of the barren general 
proposition that " Christianity," a word connoting many 
complex and disputed ideas, rests upon the testimony 
of witnesses who could be "neither deceivers nor de- 
ceived." Moreover, one cannot but sympathize with 
the general remarks, which stigmatize the direct studv 
of merely external evidence, nowever necessary with 
respect to the unbeliever, as nevertheless injurious to 
that temper of belief in the student of which it necessi- 
tatea the temporary suspension* Apart from thA ^x^ 
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fanitj wliicli seems almoet inseparable from the })an 
Bf^unientatiTe ntatemont of tlio ciuc, ths mind is taken 
off for the time from religl'iiis thinking itHalf to tli« 
mere bistorical proof of the facts upon which religions 
thought may be exercised, which id of course in no 
sense relifj^oua thinking at ail. A rational mind must 
indeed have reasonable gronud for believing. There it 
B legitimate function to be discharged by evidential 
reasoning. There ia a etrength in such evidence which 
occasionally may bo useful to confinii the faith even of 
B believing mind. 6nt it ia not the task on which « 
Christian temper would cliooso habitnally to employ 
itself. 

But allowing all tliis, — allowing that the study df 
the test of Scripture is more, remunerating than that 
of extei-nal evidences ; and that, even as an evidence- 
writer, Faley is certainly narrow in the result of bis 
laboured proof; — does ho prove nothing because he 
proves little! A "conventional case," and "unreal 
matter," and a "factitious thesis," imply that the argn- 
mont thus sti^iniatizrd falls to the ground altogether, 
unless upon some one or more groundless assumptions. 
And in Paley's great argument, — to say nothing of 
Leslie's before, and of Lardner's after him, — ^what are 
these groundless assumptions) It is perfectly true that 
the historical fact of certain miracles, which became 
almost the ground of a new religious body among men, j« 
the sum total of Paley's results. The theory of mir- 
acles In themselves, the value of miracles as evidence, 
the exclusion of the possibility of any conversion of 
subjective belief into supposed objective testimony, the 
value of historical evidence as set over against d priori 
reasonings on the subject, the application of the ai«n- 
ment to the special and cardinal doctrines of the faith, 
— in a word, the entire subject of the argumentative 
bearings and value of the naked skeleton of an ail- 
ment put forward, are not touched. The book is no 
answer to modem intidelity, no basis for a complete 
faith in Christian doctrine j only a very small portion 
of the nutteriala for either. But it ia one thing to say 
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that an argnment is incomplete, or that it did not an- 
ticipate, and 80 did not notice, modes of thought^and 
reasoning posterior in date to itself; another to stigma- 
tize it as founded on mistakes. And if the Essay, as I 
believe, means simply the^ former of the two, then one 
cannot but feel it unwise to fling out harsh-sounding 
words upon the sensitive mind of the religious public, 
all alert as it is at the present moment, ana widi 
considerable provocation, to find heresy wherever it 
can. 

m. But the Laudian divines come off far worse. 
Two or three hard words, which find in the facts a 
partial justification, are bestowed, in passing, upon 
Jraley : nas not the Balilah of a neat historical formula 
tempted the Essayist to sacrifice Laud and his school to 
an antithesis? In a brief sketch of the successive 
"theories of belief" which have prevailed among 
Christians, it was needful so to describe each as to 
bring out the link of connection which led to its suc- 
cessor. And the Caroline divines are summarily char- 
acterized as having substituted tlie authority of the 
Kational Church for that of the discarded Church Uni- 
Tersal of pre-Keformation times: and this in such a 
way as to render it '^ impossible to justify the Beforma- 
tion and the breach with Eome." 

Kow, the only supposition that will justify the first 
statement is, that those divines resolved the ultimate 
intellectual ground of religious faith into the decree of 
the existing and national Church of England. The 
only supposition that will justifv the second is, that 
they resolved it into the decree of the existing Catholic 
Church assumed to be represented by the !rope, or at 
the outside by the Churches in communion with the 
Pope. And surely the Caroline divines were so far 
from assuming either of these suppositions, that they 
unhesitatingly deny both. Nay, did any man ever as- 
sert for any national Church, as such, the attribute of 
infallibility, or the right of concluding the faith of its 
own members by its own simple testimony, which im- 
plies in&Uibility t Or did any English divine of the 
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Chiircli school ever so give np )iu own csnee, as to 
allow the iiJentiticAtion of tho Chnrch Catholic wiA 
»ny of tlie hntt^lozen tbnn^ under which the Komtt 
Catliolic con trove- rsialiet claima infallibility for his owk, 
part of the ChiirchI It ia absolately certain that ImvA 
aid neither ; nor, I think, any of those divinea who an 
rongijly clos&ed tt>f^ttior a» furminf; thu Landian echo^ 
The Church, accorainj^ to their riew, — no douht to oadl 
individnal his own branch of i(, — proposes to each the 
doctrines of the faith as the doctrines of the Church ia 
its entirety and fi'oni the beginning, gives him therfr 
with also ttie lloly i^cnptures 08 God^ inspired Word, 
refers him to the traditional and historical faith of tbi 
Chnrch UniTereal, reaching tip to and including ApOB* 
tolic times, as presenting an authoritative interpret* 
tion of Scriptnre in funoamentals, and bids him then 
eoe for himself that the tlcctrint'S she thus hiys before 
him are in 8criptarc. If lie in a teachable and earnest 
spirit endeavours with both heart and reason to em- 
brace the truth thus proposed, she tells him that he 
will be led on by God's grace to recognize the do^ 
trines, thus pointed out to him in Scripture, to be in 
themselves divine. An experimental Christian tif« 
will give him an internal evidence of that which firet 
comes to him on external and historical grounds. And 
then according to his measure he will have true faith. 
He will at length know his Saviour, not because others 
have told him, but for himself. The case of the 8amaT^ 
itans in the fourth chapter of St. John was the favourite 
type, taken from older divines, and employed to en- 
force the view thus laid down. Tlie woman was as the 
present and national Chnrch. She proclaimed Christ 
to the people of her village, and announced to them 
His supernatural knowledge, and His claim to be the 
Heesiah ; and she bade them come and see for them- 
selves. Her office was external, introductory, eviden- 
tial, needing their own act to bring it to a completion. 
She could only repeatwhat she had been told, and tes- 
tify to her own experience. Tliey accept her invita- 
tion, invite the Saviour to dwell with them, and then 
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declare to fhe woman that their belief corresponds to, 
and crowns, her declaration ; for that they now believe, 
not because of her saying, but because they have heard 
Jesus for themselves, and know that he is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world. Here is nothing 
surely of a " substitution of the voice of the national 
Church for that of the Church universal." So far as 
Hie Church of the day, national or universal, claimed a 
self-terminated authority to impose doctrines upon her 
members as of herself, so far tliere is a rejection of all 
such authority on the part of the Church altogether. 
So far as the question is of proposing the truth with the 
moral authority of a witness, referring the disciple to 
the ultimate and divine authority of Scripture, so far 
there is no substitution but a retaining of both Church 
universal and Church national; the latter as neces- 
aarily the immediate representative to the individual 
Christian of the former, out as partaking its authority, 
and that simply a moral authority, only in the due pro- 
portion whicn the case itself implies. And so stated, 
there is assuredly no suicidal surrender of the Refor- 
mation to Kome in the adoption of the principle. For 
the Reformation is to be justified on the very ground 
that it was an appeal from a corrupt part of the present 
Church to the collective witness of the whole Church 
yet undivided ; and that corrected by the Scriptures 
themselves as being the witness of the first and in- 
spired Church, to which Scriptures it is the very oflSce 
of the present uninspired Church to introduce her 
members as to the final and conclusive Word of God.* 
Take Laud's own view, too long to Quote, but 
which any one may find set forth repeatealy in his 
*' Conference with Fisher." We have tiiere, first, as 
the ultimate objective ground of faith, not the Church 
in any sense, but the Scriptures : and these subjectively 

• A reference to Laud's " Conference with Fisher " would be conclo- 
siTe on this subject And quotations to the point may be found ready col- 
lected in an »» Anglican Catena " (" Tracts for the Times," vol. \Y^ ; whidi, 
by the way, beginning with Jewel, does not end with Brett or Watwiand, 
but with Jebb and Van MUdert. 
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sppri-liondod, Diroiif;!! the aid of the Holy Spirit, not 
bv llio understanding merely, bnt by Uie entire com- 
plex experience of tiie mature Christian man. And 
Uien we have, next, tJte Church, the Church Catliob'e, 
die Church from the hesianing, brought before tlie 
believer by the voice of tho Church present, l>iit with 
no clnlm of formal antliority wilhotit anpeftl, even for 
the fonner. And the office of the Churcli so iinderetood 
isintroductory, corrective, educational, rcfriilativo, inter* 
pretative, possessed of a moral authority proportioned 
lo the universality and antiquity, and other corrobora- 
tive circumetanceB, of the testimony given, but net 
claiming lo ho the formal and nltimale ground of faith. 
Ana if we look further for express statements of the 
relative authority of the Church Catholic and the 
Church national, these are not far to seek ; and assured- 
ly negative oiilriiiJit any notion of a desire lo substitute 
the latter for the former. Jeremy Taylor, perhaps, 
can scarcely claim rank as a Laudian divine, althongh 
in hia later works ho may bo mostly eo reckoned, and 
his departures from tliat school at any time were partial 
and occasional only, however extravagant. Otherwise, 
his Ductor Duinlantiuin would supply us with a preciae 
testimony. But none can doubt the right of^Arcli- 
biehop Bramhall, the Irish Laud, to represent that 
school. And his declaration of faith on the subject (in 
the Address to the Christian Eeadcr, prefixed to hia 
"Replication to tho Bishop of Chalcedon") is as exact 
as it is instructive. First the " Catholic cecumenical 
essential Ciiurch," to which he"8HbniitB himself iot- 
plicitly" until its testimony be given, and " in the prep- 
aration of his lieart;" seehig tuat his "adherence is 
firmer to the infallible rule of faitli, i.e. the Holy Scrip- 
tures interpreted by the Catholic Church, than to Ins 
own private judgment and opinions." And next, and 
in a distinct lino from this, a simple " submission " to 
" the representative Church, i, e. a free General Coni^ 
oil," and " until then to the Cliurch of England, or to 
a national English synod, to the determination of all 
which, and of each of them respectively, according to 
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the distinct degrees of their anthoritj, I yield," he says, 
** a conformity and compliance, or at the least, and to 
the lowest of them," (i. e. the English national synod,) 
" an acquiescence." Assuredly there is no substitution 
here of the particular for the universal. As well might 
the Archbishop be called a " rationalist," because he 
concludes this very declaration of his " theory of be- 
lief," by bidding his opponent in the end to " follow 
the dictates of right reason." And his more expanded 
statement of the nature of the authority which he as- 
signs to the national Church, in his " Answer to La 
liilletiere," shevs^s plainly that the " authoritative" judg- 
ment which he there claims for it, the "judgment of 
jurisdiction," is one to which obedience, and not faith, 
IS the correlative, and which is therefore in no sense a 
substitute for the formal infallibility claimed by the 
Bomanist for the Church Universal as in communion 
with the Pope, or even for the practical infallibility 
claimed by tne Anglican for the Church, as a whole 
and from the beginning, irrespective of the Pope alto- 
gether. 

IV. The condition of religious feeling in the present 
English Church is a more delicate subject. The relig- 
ious world in England at present is described, in differ- 
ent parts of the Essay, as being in the unsound and 
unhealthy state of holding views of which it is afraid 
to " allow the proofs to be sifted in open court ;" — ^views 
which have become mere formulse, once but no longer 
the living expression of earnest belief, now a "godless 
orthodoxy," which "extinguishes religious thought," 
and shrinks from honest enquiry lest it should prove 
fertile "in unpleasant results." That orthodoxy has 
" ceased to be a social influence," — so it is hinted — and 
is growing into an artificial system, where theological 
virtues are no longer moral ones, and theological 
doctrines have " stiffened into phrases," and " bear no 
relation to the actual history ot man;" while a "facti- 
tious phraseology," or the " passwords of the modem 
pulpit," are " substituted for the simple facts of life.'' 
Severe language, surely, to be applied either expressly 
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or hy implication to tlio existing ton© of religioiii 
thouglit among us, or to iu tendency ; langnngc »tning<»> 
ly at vari&nco with the more common and cheeniig 
belief, findini; botli utterance and evidence in ve»y6so 
numerons, of an unprecedented revival witliin tl]« pMt 
generation of a living and cliasttncid faitli'. But when 
we come to interpret and criticiiic tiii« langiiag«, t1i« 
question moBt iio tir»t answered, to wliat extent It it 
intended to reacb i Is it tliu whole belief of tb* 
Church aa SDch that is tbtia dissevered fnun the laith 
and the wants of the agei Or is it merely that eucb 
moral defects exii^t in a particular party, or extend to 
only the manner in which the truth is taugbtt It it 
quite poBsiblo, — and in an age of thought and of dift- 
covlry must needs bo the case^ — that a largo amount 
of unreasoning, uasifted belief in tho bulk of mankind 
will eiislirino t!ie particular opinions of a ]iroviou9 
generation, and its errors among them, in a religiona 
reverence, long after tho more leamcd of individual 
enquirers have renounced these errors. Tlie various 
readings of Keniiicott's Hebrew text, and the critical 
emendations of Mill's New Testament and the veiy 
Polyglott of Walton, were each of them heresy in their 
day and for a while to some people. And probably we 
are as our forefatiiers were ; not less, yet not more like- 
ly to be obstinate in retaining exploded errors. Dean 
Ellicott, for instance, runs uo particular risk of being 
called hard names for giving up the 0<;, in the 1st of 
Timothy. Again, it is very possible, that when the 
life of a religious movement is pretty nigh exhausted, 
and its existence has become rather one of opposition to 
more living movements of a later date, — when a theo- 
logical school has outgrown tho conditions which called 
it into existence and made it the real supply to a true 
want, — tho peculiar forms of speech tliat once had, but 
now have lost, a real meaning, shall nevertheless retain 
a traditional and customary acceptance, and be defended 
with a bigotry and acrimony proportioned to the loss 
of a living faith in them and of an honest appreciatioD 
of their evidence. Something of a " godleas oribo- 
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doxy " is almost a necessary incident of a declining 
theological movement. It is possible, yet once more, 
that a true Scriptural theology may be preached in a 
conventional and unreal tone, and tnat men who have 
confounded their own stiff modes of handling the truth 
with the truth itself, may be apt to " stifle thought " to 
the best of their power by condemning those who throw 
themselves into a heartier way of teaching it. These 
suppositions taken together — and I believe each of them 
has, or has had, a real application to ourselves — give 
an innocent, and I believe the actual, meaning of the 
Essayist's language. Unhappily, however, otner E&- 
Bays, for which the Rector of Lincoln is not responsible, 
attach a much wider sense to similar censures of the 
present time. The factitious phraseology, the positions 
which will not bear the light of day, the formulsB which 
are imreal, and yet from which an irrational bigotry 
will tolerate no departure, — are interpreted elsewhere to 
be questions of Biblical interpretation, of the construc- 
tion of creeds, of the Church of the future. And the 
unquestioning belief in an inspired Book, the absolute 
acceptance oi the doctrines of tne Creeds, the customary 
tiieology to be found in Prayer-book and Catechism, 
preached in the old letter and not in the new spirit, — 
these are proclaimed to be in opposition so diametrical 
to the intellect, and knowledge, and moral instincts of 
the age, as to render it impossible for many honest 
enauirers to continue to accept them. If so, then let the 
real issue be raised openly : only let it be remembered, 
that it is not raised by the words of this Essay, but bv 
tlie piecing out of the indefiniteness of those woras 
through the lauOTage of others. Then it is indeed 
Christianity itself which is assailed. The Christianity 
of 1,800 years is held to have done its work, and lived 
its life, and to be now effete. And the difference be- 
tween Comte, for instance, or any other open assailant 
of the Gospel^ and the extremest of the school that is 
now rising among us, will be simply the difference be- 
tween an open substitution of a numan system for 
ChriBtianity, and an attempt to alter the latter into cou- 
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fomiiQr with a hamaD syEtem — tlra difference, in aHoi^f 
between rHwtiiig or n-lsiiiiiig iho intTv name of tbe 
(ioi-iKU, wliilp enimlly f-ivinji iip tlic thinif. Only let it 
bu rf]>fatcd, wliilc tliuii in all Eadnit« Iniiitttiiig iifion tti« 
real ixsno at tlit; bottom of lliiii conflict, llial tlu- delib- 
L'rntL' intention of raiding that isene is not to be imputcA 
to men wbo profess, bowevt-r (wo ina^ tliink) frroued' 
loWy, to be only rt-calling tbe Chrietiauity of the day 
to a truer, and therefore more eft'ectiTo condition ; and 
who do beyond a doubt intend, in tJicir own fiurpOM, 
however nnhappily, to reconcile intellect with revclar 
(tion. And, at any rate, the words of the present E^y 
are respoDeiblo tor no question of the kind. Meao- 
wbile, It certainly dues seem to meet the facts of the 
ease more truly, that wo tiltould recof^itee rather an im* 
jrovement than a deterioration in the preeent tone of 
English theology, Englieh preaching has surely thrown 
off tbe jtonijH>us ccmventit'iialities and rounded Latin- 
isme that sent our fathers to sleep, and has become 
more of a living and flexible inEtrument, fitting into 
men's hearts and speaking to their real wants ; vbil^ 
at the same time, and with the very reverse of a dimi- 
nution of acceptableness, it has learned a deeper theol- 
ogy and preaches more thorongbly and more livingljr 
the " terminology of the Creeds." And English exe- 
gesis has been bo far from refusing to face the eztremest 
researches of German criticism, ^at it has been learn- 
ing of late to rifle them of their solid and minute learn- 
ing without being tainted by their generally crude and 
unpractical spirit. And without denying that there is 
much among us of narrowness and of bigotry, or that 
the Church has been well-nigh rent in ha.f by a bitt^ 
and unreasoning party spirit, it is surely plain, that a 
large part at least of the polemical ferment which has 
arisen now, nicaiis only — what is both right and reason- 
able — that earnest nien are shocked at what they hold 
to be a tampering with fundamental truth, and a wanton 
assault upon Scripture ; that they expect that clei^- 
men shalTbelieve what thev subscribe, instead of spend- 
ing their labour in determming the minimum of boli^ 
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that is nnayoidable ; and that Christians shall snbmit 
their judgments to the faith of Christ, instead of altering 
that faith to suit their own narrow conceptions. This 
is assuredly the impression under which the whole 
Church, so to say, has undoubtedly acted ; and the very 
strength of which shews, at any rate, no unreality of 
feeling, while the breadth of the provocation excludes 
any charge of narrow bigotry. 

It yet remains to notice one further topic, of deeper 
interest and wider reach than any mere question of 
matter of fact respecting the doctrines or temper of par- 
ticular periods of the Church. Having BPoken hitherto 
of facts, let us now turn to principles, xhere are two 
ways of writing the history of religious, as of any other 
class of opinion. Either an historian may trace the 
course of that opinion with continual reference to a 
standard of truth, by which he measures his judgments 
of each passing phase of belief; or, waiving mis, he 
may trace the successive shades and schools oi belief on 
tiie hypothesis of a merely natural succession of ideas, 
developed according to " a law of necessary conti- 
nuity " by the simple operation of the laws of thought. 
He ma^ either write, as a Christian, a history of his 
own rebgion, discriminating the mingled truth and false- 
hood of successive schools of doctrine ; or as a specta- 
tor, placed externally, he may analyze the growtn and 
variations of a philosophy, irrespective of truth or false- 
hood altogether. In the first case, he will run the risk, 
no doubt, of colouring his statements, unconsciously if 
not intentionally, by the particular views of his own 
school and time. His booK, if he is not on his guard, 
may degenerate into the special pleading of a partizan. 
In the second, he must of necessity deprive himself of 
that sympathy with his subject, which alone can enable 
an historian to depict ariglit a history of religion. He 
will become a mere dry analyzer of facts, to the true 
life of which he has voluntarily blinded himself.* The 
philosophical spirit, which realizes to the life the en- 

* There are some good renuurka on thia sotjeot in the beginning of 
Keuidcr*! "^Hlatory of the duirdi.* 
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tire atmospLere of tbonght and fact under vhich ftUT* 
view of doctrine came into cxistcnoc. aeeuiB impoKSibfe 
in niiillcrs of religion, iinloss to n rdigioiiM liiinker. 
Tnitli, in eucb Bubjects, hides itself from tliosc who de- 
liberately write without any thought of truth Bt all. 
So far. however, the question is only one between two 
opposite extremes ; both of which, indeed, must be 
blended together, in onier to produce a perfect history. 
A history of tnith will be unreal and technical, unlees 
it be also clothed in the flceh and blood of the succeft- 
rive phasee of opinion. And a history of opinion, inde- 
pendent of the moral certainty that it will in ench » 
case loan towards falsehood, will be deetitate of insight 
into the deeper eprings of human action, much mote 
into the dispeneatione of God, unless it be referred 
throngliont to the standard of truth. But the case is 
materially altered, if the natural connection of succea- 
sivc theological views be assumed to be inconsistent 
with any " theory of belief," by which objective troth 
is held to be attainable. If the value of ecclesiastical 
history be asserted to be, that it eliminates the subjects 
ivity of one age by the neutralizing effect of comparing 
also those of other ages, the assertion no doubt is to the 
point, and true. But if it is also implied, that no more 
present and immediate instrument exists for ascertain- 
ing fundamental religious truth than the tracing back 
tlie opinion of the present day to its antecedents, and 
that men are in the midst of a kind of mesmeric chain 
of external influences through which no hand is stretched 
to lift them up to the truth itself, such a view claims to 
be otherwise characterized. It seems to ignore the pro- 
visions made under the Gospel for perpetuating truth, 
tlie external teaching of Church and Bible, and the in- 
ternal powers of the reason as guided by the Holy Spii^ 
it ; and to substitute accordingly, for truth belief, for 
dogma opinion, for the Creeds a mere philosophy. 
And the ultimate result of such a view must be a very 
sad alternative, yet one which the events of the last few 
years have shewn too plainly to be a real one. Fop mea 
vill not rest content with a faith held to depend npoQ 
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grotmds that are illnsoiy. And they who are 80 placed^ 
must needs end either m believing nothing, or in arbi- 
trarily choosing and blindly accepting some external 
and self-constitated standara of belief for themselyes. 

Now the undeveloped and cursory remarks at the 
beginning of the Essay here considered, leave undenia- 
bly the impression of favouring such a view. They 
seem to exhibit as the grounds of the faith, what are in 
truth the causes of its corruption, the character and 
mental condition of each successive age. They appear 
to speak of " the external verities " of the original revela- 
tion, as though they were visible to us only through the 
vista, — ^the tortuous windings and hazy atmosphere, — • 
of the past world of thought that intervenes between 
them and ourselves ; and as though they owed their 
present form, less to the unchangeable Divine informant^ 
than to the minds of the men who teach and the men 
who are taught. And they do distinctly include within 
the influence and sphere of variable opinion, all theories 
of objective standards of religious truth ; ranking, under 
a trenchant though surely a rather strained alternative) 
as alike untenable, the outward and the inward, the 
Boman Catholic and Anglican, and the Protestant, the- 
oies ; or, in other words, the assertion of an external 
and living instructor, whether single or corporate, im- 
mediate or traditional, or of an inspired book, capable 
of being interpreted whether by Church or individual, 
or of both combined, if assumed to be channels of a 
truth above opinion, and able, therefore, to overrule 
and inform it. Of course there may be theories, on the 
one hand, of a continuous external source of Divine 
teaching, which yet recognise " the laws of human 
thought ; '* and on the other, of individual enquiry, which 
do " take account of the influences of education : " either 
of which, therefore, escape the rather verbal antithesis 
of the Essayist's dilemma — a dilemma, however, pro- 
fessing by its terms to be an exhaustive one. but 
while, if pressed to their most precise meaning, room is 
thus left by the words for the loftier view, it is impoe- 

sible to help feeling that the tone of the remarks in 

15» 
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quefltion does Umi to include the whole body of l 
ioufl IniCh within tlio ithifting ruaea of cnnvnt ho 
oi>iiiioa, and tQ duay to oiir§L'lv«a thii poeacssioa of m^ 
cunipoteat inslrunient for ascertalniiig that tnitb, ia iti 
purity objectively as truth. 

Aud what, than, is tho qucetioo, snggested rather 
tlian (I istiiictly put, etill less foniially mibwodhI iu either 
diriictiou, by the remarks of tho Eesay — aii old questiOD 
that has underlain much of the controverey between 
England and Rome as well as between Christian and 
Dei^t. and that has come to the surface again now iu 
moro places than in the volume of Essays i It ia the 
question whether or no the Church hoe yet sncceeded 
in propounding a true " theory of belief." Futh ia 
correlative to a Divine informant ; yet here is, directly 
and to ourselves, only man, one man commonly against 
another. Truth niudt ru-st upon iilisoliite fcrounds; 
yet relim.nis ln-licf, n^ a matter ff fact, is what it ia 
mainly because men are bom in this or that school of 
theology, in Italy or in England, in a cottage or in a 
palace. Tho interpretation, again, of the Bible must 
needs vary with the ojiiniona, and temper, and knowl- 
edge of the age. And the present Church, under what- 
ever form represented, must needs consist of men, who 
do not by reason of their Church position rise abovQ 
humanity, and who therefore see witli the eyes of their 
age, and judge according to the idol<i with wliich that 
age surrounds them. Does it not follow, either that 
there must be, besides these, some visible and contina- 
oua present Dirino informant, if we are to have a truth 
in religion at all above opinion, or that we cannot atr 
tain to such truth ) Keither a livins; Pope nor an open 
Bible are an adequate answer to tuis question. -The 
former leaves us still to mere moral evidence, even 
granting that there was such evidence, to establish his 
right to be the required oracle. Nor does the present 
Church at large, even omitting the divisions that impair 
its authority and silence its voice, claim more certaioly, 
although more plaaeibly, the privilege of formal iii£u- 
libihty. And althoagli, granting the oouditiona of Mk 
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ftoceesible Bible, and a belief in its inspiration, and a 
fair average of education, I do not believe that broad or 
fundamental error in religion could in the long run hold 
its ground ; yet, doubtless, the very text of the Bible, 
and the canonicity of it, and its inspiration, and the 
body of doctrine to be deduced from it, depend to us 
upon human reasoning. But if there be thus no living 
Divine informant, is there, for that reason, no philo- 
sophically tenable ground for reh'gious faith at all f Is 
the voice of God not brouj^ht to our ears, becuse there 
are no audible accents of that voice speaking to our 
physical sense of hearing from a visible 8inai i Be* 
cause moral evidence is not in itself formally infalliblei 
is it impossible that some moral evidence shall bring 
within the reach of men truths wliich are formally in- 
fallible ? And there is abundant moral evidence to a 
past infallible revelation, and to the embodiment of the 
words of infallible men in a still existing book ; and to 
the continuous existence of a certain Creed from the 
beginning, taught by those infallible men, and held by 
the Church at all times, although mixed up with a mass 
of error at this or that time ; and held from the begin- 
ning to have been the Creed, upon belief in which that 
booK was founded, and which its text therefore implies, 
and which may be read and re-read, in that text, from 
time to time. In a word, there is that which does seem, 
as it has seemed, surely, to the Beformed Church of 
England, to be a philosophically sound '^ (heory of be- 
lief,^' in fundamentals, viz. Scripture interpreted by 
Catholic consent. Here is the sufficient foundation for 
a belief, that shall rest upon a truth above opinion, and 
be correlative to a Creed and not to a mere philosophy. 
It is unreasonable and presumptuous to refuse to be- 
lieve unless a present and living voice speaks to our- 
selves with a Divine power ; and if men cannot find 
such a voice, to declare belief impossible. The evidence 
of the Christian Church of all tunes and places, — omit- 
ting all question of Divine aid or appointment,— consti* 
tutes a* collective witness to the facts of the original 
rorelation, — ^to tiie written records left behind \S3 ^fiob 
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ibspirod teachers, — to the main Tidm of tlicir t^actiiiig 
itself, — such as at least rises to a level above the tlucta- 
ations of opiniou or iLeeulijcctivu couditions of par- 
ticular periods. Ritual, liturgies, an ordained derfr, 
a traditional ortlindox faith, the cuuDterpoise of oppoots 
intiuencee in different peoples neutralized hy cou]bin>> 
tion. the views of one a^ corre«;ted by those of another, 
in a word, the coilective evidence of the Cbnnh of all 
times and ages, — and this corrected, checked, enlij^lit- 
raied, gifted as it were with a living and human power, 
by the volnuo of Scripture, by the written words in 
Wiich are emhodieil the living teaohiogs of prophets 
and apoetlee, and of Cliri&t HiinBelf, — and vitalized, 
again, and applied by the spiritual experience and Epir- 
itnally guided reasons of individual Cnrietians, — conati- 
tutcB together a complex but wonderful niacliinerv for 
the prcscrviition of tnilh ; which eaniirt he got n'd of 
by pointing out that its operation is modihed, as no 
douDt it is, by the nature of tlie subject on which it is 
brought to bear, A floating mass of uncertified and 
confused opinion will, of course, always exist ; and the 
tone of thought will varj' ; and the aspect of the tm^, 
and the Etreee laid upon particular portions of it, and 
the inferences drawn from it, and tlie amount of error 
mingled with it, will fluctuate with the knowledge, and 
the pliilosophy, and the moral tone of the time. Dif- 
flculties again, transformed by the solution of them into 
evidences, will arise on the side of metaphysics, physics, 
criticism, morals, history ; yet each passing away, as a 
matter of fact, with the conditions of the time to vhich 
it belonged, and out of which it arose, and all together 
dwarfed into insignificance by the side of the counter- 
difficulty of explaining the historical fact of Chriatiani^ 
on any other supposition than that of its truth. But, 
old-fashioned as the words may sound in the ears of 
modem intellect, the Bible, as interjireted by Catholic 
consent, does appear, nevertheless, to be the very in- 
strument fitted to the very need with which wo are hero 
concerned. Moral evidence of course it is, and not 
deiDOOBtrative. But it is moral evidence vhich, prae- 
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ticallj, and to a temper not blinded hj moral defects, 
precisely |>erform8 the office of lifting the mind above 
the conditions of the time, and of brinmig it in contact 
with the nncoloured tmth. It is moral evidence which 
rests upon an ultimate Divine informant, and checks 
itself Dj a continued reference to recorded Divine 
words. And a large view of Ohurch history will shew, 
that on the whole, and for its main purpose, it has 
actually answered the end for which God gave it. The 
fundamental truths of the Gospel have been overlaid, 
but not forgotten ; have been distorted, but not blotted 
out ; have " progressed by the antagonism " of opposing 
tendencies, yet have ever oscillated again to their true 
balance ; have been preserved, in a word, as it has 
pleased God to preserve all truth for man, by the in- 
Btrtimentality of man himself; not with mathematical 
demonstration or rifforous precision, but with moral 
certainty and with suostantial truth ; not by abolishing 
the atmosphere of human thought and feeling, but by 
penetrating that atmosphere wiUi the rays of a distant 
out unmistakeable and glorious sun. 



ON TEE rNTEEPRETAlION OP SCBIF- 
: THRE* 



V^HES the eallant Percy was amarting uuder liis 
wounds on the field of Ilolmedon, wliere he had fought 
nobly for lii3 kinj; aii'l coiiiitrv, he w;i.s ticcoslcd by a 
courtier wliu hwi t:ikvii no jmrt in iIr- lV;i\ , aiid who 
discoursed to the faint and weary soldier on tlie calam* 
ities of uar. It was a etrange thing, he said, that men 
ebould risk Uieir lives in battle :— 

" .... It was great pity, 
Bo it was, that villainous RaUp«tr« stionld b« digged 
Out of tlie bowels of ihe harmless earth. 
Which many a good t«U fellow had destroyed 
So cowardlj."t 
He also informed the bleeding man that there was 
an excellent recipe for the healing of his wounds :— 

"... The sovereign'at thing on earth 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise." 

The temper of the brave soldier was nettled by this 

* Note, — In llic following ptges the writer has endetroured to remoTB 
objections, uiit to shew ibt n^ult of erroneous principlea. This, he is well 
ft«0re, it anly a portion of the work (o be done with regard to the sut^ect 
before hirn. It is neeessarj to build up, aa well in to pull down ; tn esUb- 
lilh the truth, ta well sa to refute error. He has tberefore ■Itcmpted to 
ded with that other part of the aif^meDt in " Lectures on the Inspiration, 
and nn the tnli>mn>taliiin nf tht> itihlc. di>liTprHl at Weatminatfr AhheT.* 
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impertinent talk, and he answered it in good plain 
downright English, for he says ^^ it made him mad/' 

Hotspur knew by experience that war was not a 
pleasant trade, and he ielt some of its evils at that 
time. But, human nature being what it is, it did not 
aeem to him a strange or surprising thing that men 
should fight He knew that they have passions and 
lusts, and if he had read the Epistle of St. James in the 
Latin Vulgate, or in Wickliffe's Version, — for he prob- 
ably did not know Greek, — ^he had learnt the cause of 
war, — " Whence come wars and fightings among you I 
C!ome they not hence, even of your lusts that war in 
your members ? " * 

He felt also an instinct within him, prompting him, 
when called by the voice of his sovereign, to fight 
valiantly for his kine, his country, and his God. 

The author of me Essay before us will not, it is 
hoped, resent the comparison of the first six pages 
of his Essay to the discourse of the courtier at Hoi- 
medon. 

The Essay opens thus : — " It is a strange though 
familiar fact, that great dififerences of opinion- exist 
respecting the Interpretation of Scripture, f It is a 
wonderful thing, that men are not all agreed as to its 
moaning, and that they should engage in conflicts and 
controversies upon it. " It is so extraordinary a phe- 
nomenon," he tells us, "that it reauires an effort of 
thought to appreciate its true nature. % ^^at a won- 
derful prodigy it must be, to demand such a distress- 
ing strain of our mind that we should absolutely be 
obliged to think! 

& not this very like the lack-a-daisical languor of 
the courtier in the play I It required of him an effort 
^ of courage to look the enemy in tlie face, and buckle 
on his armour and fight ; and " it requires an effort of 
thought to appreciate " the true nature of differences 
of Interpretation of Scripture. It is a sad thing that 
such differences should exist. Pity it is, that the salt- 

• JamoB iT. 1. t ]E>»J« P- S^O. % P* ^34. 
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petre shonid be dns out of tlie earth vliicb hat ntppluj 
the tnaterisl for this coo tro venial vftrfarc 



Vea ; but in sober teriousnesB, are not all the plaio- 
tive notes which compose the doloroos dirg« of these 
first eix pases of nnr Lsfwy like the effeminate efiiiBioM 
of a manJlin eentimentaliBm? Tme, Terj true it b, 
that there are dilTerence^, and have been differences, 
and ever will bo differences in the Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture. But let us look them honestlr and 
courageoosly in the face. Is it " a strange thing/' i^ H 
** an extraordinary phenomenon," that there sbontd be 
SQcU differences t Ko, certainly not; At least io th« 
estimate of those who acknowledge the divine orina 
of Scriptore, and who consider the corruptions of the 
Imman heart and the operations of our spiritual En- 
emy. It is not more strange and extraordinary that 
there should be controversies concerning the meaning 
of Scripture, than that there sli(iiild be Mars and light- 
ings among us. Scripture is God's word. And the 
Evil Spirit is the enemy of Scripture, and he has beea 
ever eager to take tlie seed of God's word out of men's 
hearts ; * and our hearts are oflen bad soil, and do not 
retain the Word. He stirs up some men to deny the 
Inspiration of Scripture ; and to treat tlie Bible «> 
a common book. He excites others to pervert its 
meaning and to bend it in various directions, as a mere 
"reffiila plumhea, a leaden rule," to suit their own 
wayward imaginations, which they call their " verify- 
ing faculty;" and to twist it about as a "cervu« fuwiu^ 
a nose of wax," to be moulded with easy pliancy so u 
to accommodate itself to their "inner conscionsDees;" 
and to set at naught all the guidance which the Holy 
Spirit affords for the true Interpretation of Scripton^ 
'both in Scripture itself, and in the primitive consent 
and practice of the Christian Church. 

All these machinations of the Enemy of Scriptnn 
are perfectly familiar to every student of Church h» 
toiy, and will not seem strange to any child who roadi 
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Scriptnre itself. At the Temptation in the wilder- 
ness, the Devil quoted Scripture against the Divine 
Author of Scripture.* Ana St Peter tells us that 
even in his own days there were " diflTerences in the 
interpretation of Scripture," and that ^' unlearned and 
unstable men " wrested some things in St. Paul's Epis- 
tles, as they did " the other Scriptures, unto their own 
destruction." f 

From the times of the Apostles, and after them in 
the days of St Ignatius and St Poly carp and St Ic^- 
meus and Tertullian, even to the present age, the same 
Evil Spirit which stirred up the first false teachers to 
corrupt the sense of Scripture, has been always at work 
in prosecuting the same design. Therefore no one 
neea be surprised or staggered by the fact, that tliere 
are great differences in the interpretation of Scripture. 
No one ought to consider it a ^'strange and extraordi- 
nary phenomenon," but he ought to recognise in it a 
proof of the divine truth of Scripture warning us that 
so it would be ; and he ou^ht to see here an evidence 
of the divine worth of Scripture, which the Evil Spirit 
desires to destroy ; and he ought also to derive from it 
a strong motive to hold fast the tft^ sense of Holy 
Scripture, which the Divine Author of Scripture de- 
clares to us by the witness of His Church universal, 
^ the Church of the living Ood, the pillar and ground 
of the truth." 

The Essayist, having expressed his surprise " that 
differences of opinion should exist respecting the Inter- 
pretation of Scripture," and having said that " it re- 
quires an effort oi thought to appreciate the nature of 
so extraordinary a phenomenon,'' proceeds to prescribe 
a remedy for the evil. K we will follow his advice, our 
differences respecting the Interpretation of Scripture 
may, he says, be abated, and eventually disappear. 
He has discovered an excellent medicine which will cure 
the malady. He has found out a spiritual panacea, he 
has invented a soothing balm more potent than that 

• Matt. ir. 6 ; Luke !▼. 10. f > P<^ ^ ^^* t^ "^^^ ^ ^^ 
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He Iiaii cooipoundLtl a wondcrfal diallacticon, to reooa* 
cile liic Oivioi'd im-inbun oI~ OiriittfiHluin, and a»ui|!e 
tbeir uj-'lies and paiua, and make tliem moTc in bannoajr 
and ]x.-ac-c 

It i« much to he ittgretted, that, wLen vrc come to 
ezamino this marvclloiu recipe, vo do not find that it 
Mu-wcra unr exjiwtatioas ; yte ehall Bee vbat it is when 
we proceed a little further. 

In the meantime we moBt be permitted to ear witk 
■11 duo respect to the inventor of this new uie^icine, 
that !ii3rc al^ we recognise a rc&cmblance to the cour- 
tier at Holmedoo. He lamented the diSereDc«8 and 
Btrif(« of frail bumanitj ; and he then proceeded to re»- 
ominend his own remwly. He told Hotspnr that 
" rijt sovcj-i'igTi'^t lliinp un tHr:!i 
V/oi parmaccti for an imrard bruise." 

It is mnch to be feared tliat the Eesayist's panacea maj 
prove very like the courtier's parmaceti. But we muit 
pass on. 

§ 2. The Essayiet complains that there is great re- 
Inctanee among Christians to profit by recent rese&rchet 
of Biblical criticism. Hence, in part, he would account 
for the differences which he deplores in the interpr^A- 
tion of Scripture. He says that the Elzevir edition of, 
the Greek I»ew Testament, published in tlie year 1621, 
" has been iuvested with auUiority, and is made Apiice 
de TcsiataTice against innovation." f This is a marvel- 
lous assertion ; and if the writer's name had not been 
prefixed to this Essay — if the title-page had not told na 
tliat it was produced by one who occupies the chair of 
Eegius Professor of Greek in tlic University of Oxfotd, 
which was lately filled by one of the most learned 
critics in Christeudoni, the late Dean of Christ Chnrchf 
we should rather have imagined that it was put forth 
by some of those benighted persons whose blindaess he 
deplores. 
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The Essayist of course is speaking of England when 
he uses this language. Oermany, it is certain, does not 
need his pity. Tischendorf cannot be charged witii 
bigoted adherence to the edition of 1624. ^or can 
Ijochman, as the Essayist calls him ; * nor can Meier^ 
as our author writes his name.f And as far as Eng* 
land is concerned, — enveloped in darkness as she is, in 
the Essayist's estimation, like a land of critical Cim- 
merians, — there is scarcely a single Biblical scholar in 
this country, among those who nave put forth anno- 
tated editions of the whole or portions of die Greek 
Testament in the last half-century, who has made a 
stand for the text of 1624, and has regarded it as a 
^^ pUoe de resistance against innovation." Dean Alford, 
Deitn Ellicott, Dr. Bloomfield, Dr. Tregelles, and others, 
have shewn themselves free from the trammels of a 
superstitious reverence for that edition. We had even 
supposed that Professsor Jowett himself had resisted 
the claims of the Textics Hecej/tuSy and had adopted the 
text of Lachmann in his edition of four of the Epistles 
of St. Paul : and, as a learned writer has observed,:^ he 
seems to cling with great tenacity to that text, — ^which 
in very many instances is less correct than that of the 
Textus JSeceptuSy — and to make it a ^^j>iice de resist* 
once against innovation." 

It is indeed a " strange fact," an " extraordinary 
phenomenon," that a writer who expresses a desire to 
see a history of Biblical Interpretation, § and who pro- 
poses to inaugurate a new era in Scriptural criticism, 
should exhibit so much forgetfulness of what has been 
done in that department in nis own country and in his 
own age. Did it require " an effort of thought " to 
appreciate the true nature of the case ? and was that 
enort toogreat to be made ? 

§ 3. Tae Essayist next states his opinion on the 
duties of an Interpreter of Scripture. " The office of an 
Interpreter of Scripture," he says, " is to transfer him- 

• P. 862. . f P. 889. 

t The Rey. J. B. Lightfoot, i^ the " Joanud of Claasical and Sacred 
PbUotogj;* No. Va p. 88. 8 JSmmj, p. 888. 
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eelf to another age,'' to " recover tlie meKning of th^ J 
words as they struck on tlio e&n or Hashed before tht ] 
eyes of those who tirst heard and read them." * 1 

We niiipt hero again, with preat rehictance, cravtf | 
leave to dissent. We venture reepectfully, but coiw I 
fidently, to assert that here is a great mistake; and it " 
does not seem to be improved by what immediately 
Bucceeds it. "Tlie Interpreter," we are told, "is to 
diseDga^e himaelf from all that follows " the blsb ia 
which uJe worda of Scripture were first Rjioken. He ifl 
•' to know notliing " of all Bubeeqiient history, eccleai- 
■etical aud civil. Armed eap-d-me in this panoply of 
ignorance he is to set forth as kmght-errant to do battia 
BgaiDBt all comers, for the tmth of his own interpreta- 
tions of Scripture. Cervantes himself could not liave 
imagined a more portentous form of Belf-decepUon thaa 
is displayed in tins exegetical Quixotism. Let db ob- 
serve what it involves. It supposes that the first 
hearers of the words recorded in Scripture were fully 
conscious of their meaning. Surely a greater delusion 
than tliis never entered the mind of the chivalrooA 
knight of La Mancha. 

We know that the ancient Hebrews had only dim 
visions of tlie meaning of tlie pi-ophecies which they 
heard, and even the Prophets themselves did not fully 
understand the meaning of tlieir own prophecies ;]■ 
but, as St. Peter tells us, " they searched diligently 
what the Spirit of Christ that was in tliem did sig- 
nify." ^ 

We know also from the Apostles and Evangelists, 
that they themselves did not understand the meaning 
of many of their Divine Master's words when they were 
first uttered. How often do they confess this ! how 
often do we read in the Gospels that " they understood 
not this saying, and it was hid from them, and they 
perceived it not ! " g 

Many of our Lord's sayings were hard sayings at 
first, but were afterwM^s made easy ; many of His say- 
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ings were at first dark, but were made clear by His 
SQDBequent acts. Nicodemns could have bad little no- 
tion of our Lord's meaning when He said, " Except a 
man be bom of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God." * But this saying of 
our Divine Teacher was afterwards explained,- when 




respect 

one to those unlettered Galilceans, until they received 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, empowering them to speak 
in new tongues,:j: And our Lord's assertion of the gen- 
eral obligation to ^^ eat His Flesh and drink His Blood " 
was, we Know, " a hard saying " § to those who first 
heard it. But its meaning was afterwards explained, 
when the same Divine Speaker said, ^' Take, eat, this is 
My Body, Drink ye all of this." | 

^ the Scriptures of the Old Testament had been 
clear to those who Jlrst heard or read them, or even to 
those by whose instrumentality they were vyritten^ there 
would have been little need of the work which our 
Blessed Lord wrought in the hearts of the two disciples 

Soing to Emmaus, and of the assembled apostles at 
erusalem. " Beginning at Moses and all the JProphets, 
He expounded to them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning Himself." T And again we read, " Then 
opened He their u/nderstanding^ that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures." ** If the true meaning of the 
words of our Lord had " struck on the ears of those 
who first heard them," there would have been compar- 
atively little reason for the miracle of Pentecost, and 
for the effusion of the glorious light of the Holy Ghost 
then shed. on the minds of the apostles and first disciples, 
and on the words which they had heard from Christ. 
Then it was, but not till then, that the true meaning 
" flashed before their eyes." 

** Every prophecy,'' says St. Irenseus, " is an enigma 

• John iil 5. + Matt, xxyiii. 19. 1 Acts ii. 7, 8. 

S John Ti 00, I Matt xxvi 26, 27. f Luke udv. 27. 

»» Lake xzIt. 45. 
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before ita fulfilment." * IIow different is this lanc^a^ 
from that of tlie Essayist ! lie would have us place 
ourselves in the ago of those vrlio 6rst heard or read the 
words of Holy Stripture. lie wonld have ua abandon 
our Christian privileges, and go liack from the noonday I 
Bplondour of tae Gospel to the dim twilight of the Law. 
Hoiv many degrees would the sun go down on our spir^ 
itnul dial if the Essayist had his will ! When it was 
rising on our horizon, he would send us to the anti- 
podes. In reading tha Old Teetanient, he wonld have 
us see with the eyes and hear witti the ears of those 
who lived before tne first Advent of Christ ! 
C-onsidcr also the prophecies of Clirist, 
His predictions concerning His soffcrings and death 
were like inexplicable riddles to those who first heard 
them.+ The Evangelist declares that " they Dnderstood 
none of those things, neither knew thev the things 
wliieh were epokcii.' Dops the Essnyl^l tlL'sire that his 
pupils shoula relinquish all the helps which were fur- 
nished by subsequent events for the interpretation of 
those things! And to take another example, when 
our Lord prophesied concerning St. John, " If I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? " then 
the meaning which " flashed before the eyes " of the 
brethren who first heard those words was, that " that 
disciple should not die." ± Will the Essayist maintain, 
that, as " the history of Christendom is nothing to 
him," and that he must take the sense of Scripture as 
it "first sounded on the ears of those who heard it," 
therefore the Evangelist St. John is still alive ? 

What also shall we say of our Lord's propheciea 
concerning the destniction of Jerusalem) Eusebins| 
and other ancient Christian writers were rightly of 
opinion, that the comparison of those prophecies with 
the history of the siege of Jerusalem is very conducive 

> St. IreuGus. It. SS, 1. f S«« L<^o ^- **• *'^> l''>^ 83—34. 
I John ixl. 23. 

g See Eamtiias, Eccl. Hist. ilL 6—9. Cf. St. Jerome id Im. liiv, and 
Zech. 1., where he Infert from Josepbua the truth of otber propbedea of 

Serif ture concerning Jenualero. 
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to the correct interpretation of them, and affords clear 
evidence of Christ's divine foreknowledge, and supplies 
a strong argument for the truth of our holy rehgion. 
Snt the Essayist tells us that his ideal interpreter of 
Scripture shall know " nothing of history." " The great-^ 
ness of the Eoman empire is nothing to him ; it is an 
inner and not an outer world that he is striving to 
restore. All the after-thoughts of theology are nothing 
to him."* . 

Happv expositor ! thrice happj^ interpreter ! dwell- 
ing in the Epicurean ease of his own serene self- 
sumciency. He has no need to take down any pon- 
derous folios from his shelves. He need not have any 
on his table. He need not invest any of his income in 
the purchase of a theological library. He may live in 
a room with four bare walls. He need not pore over 
the pages of Polyglotts. No Chrysostoms or Auguft- 
tines shall darken nis doors. Perhaps he will admit a 
Lexicon and a Grammar ; '^ a few rules guarding 
against common errors are enough for him."t But 
" no voluminous literature " shall obscure the cloudless 
calm of his solitary speculations. He will dwell a 
visionary seen in the pure pleroma of his own imaginar 
tion, and thence come forth as a spiritual emanation to 
create a world. He will read the prophecies of our 
Lord concerning the siege of Jerusalem without troub- 
ling himself about the evidence of their fulfilment. 
" AH this is nothing to him." No ; he is determined 
to live in the time when these prophecies were first 
spoken ; he has taken his seat on the Mount of Olives 
and looks down on Jerusalem as it then was ; and no 

Eoweron earth shall disturb him from his place. There 
e remains firmly seated like a gray lichen-covered rock 
upon the mountain in the first century of the Christian 
era ; " sedet aeternumque sedebit." From that pro- 

Shetic tripod on which he has placed himself he will 
eliver oracular responses to all future generations. 
When the Puritan Divines of the Westminster As- 

* EiBay, p. 838. t ^^ 
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semblj liad eeated themeelvcB comfortably in their 
arm-cnairs, and held their little gilt-leaved Bibles with 
metal clasps in thL-ir liands, they imagined themselves 
wiser than all tlie Fathers who ever wrote, and tiian all 
the Conjicils wliich ever sat. 

The learned John tielden yentared Bometiraa to 
mffle their self-complacent equanimity by a fev im- 
portunate questions ; but it was not eaeily pertBrbed. 
£Tery one of that atu;aet body had more wisdom, in his 
own coDcat, than if he had all the contents of the £G>- 
liotheca Patrum Maseima in his mind. 

The Easajiat aeema to have earned a place in tbit 
venerable conclave. ** Vmit BiUiotheoa Uh«r?* On 
book is his library. " When the meaning of Orttk 
. words " (of the Bible, why not alao of the I^mo f) ** is 
once known, the young student has almost all the real 
materials which are possessed by the greatest biblical 
scholar — in the Book itself." * And he is determined 
to live in the age in whicli it was written, " All the 
after-thoughts of theology are nothing to him ; the his- 
tory of Christendom is nothing to him." No ; all these 
things are nothing to him. Indeed, we might almost 
say that his stock m trade is " totvm nil." And having 
set up himself in the business of interpreter, he procee<fi 
to deal out his wares, and to assure his customers that 
" he has no connexion with any other house," and that 
genuine articles, unadultcrate viands, arc only to be 

Erocured at his depot and at that of others who imitate 
is example of embarking in the trade of interpreter 
without any capital for carrying it on. 

Gentle reader, pardon this raillery. Tlie subject is 
indeed a very serious one. But our Eseajiet's new mode 
of forming an Interpreter of Holy Scripture is really — 
excuse the word — so ludicrous, that it could hardly be 
treated with gravity. Elijah himself could not refrain 
from irony when he eaw the miserable infatuation to 
which the worship of Baal reduced its votaries-f And 
the self-idolizing worship of the Essayist is scarcely less 

■ EaM7, p. 8M. t I 'Ki'V* ^rlU. ST. 
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fanatical. Indeed, in reading the pages of this Essay, 
we maj be sometimes disposed to doubt whether the 
author himself is not in jest, and whether he is not 
amusing himself with speculating on the credulity of 
his readers, and with trying how large an amount of 
paradox they are ready to receive at his hands. 

But if he is really in earnest, then let us be permitted 
to say, that in the interpretation of Holy Scnpture the 
history of Christendom is not " nothing to '^ us ; the 
*' after-thoughts of theology," as he is pleased to call 
the workings of the Holy Spirit in the Church, " are " 
noi " nothing to " us. No : they are something • they 
are a very great deal to us } and are designea oy Al- 
mighty God to be so ; and he who shuts his eyes to 
their light, and desires that others should listen to the 
dictatorial dogmatism of his own arbitrary conceit, and 
bSl down and worship the image which he sets up of 
himself, is not only wilfuUv bund, but is '^ a blind 
leader of the blind ; and if the blind lead the blind, 
both shall fall into the ditch." * 

A diligent study of " the history of Christendom " 
has ever been regarded by sober-minded and pious men 
aa one of ^e best aids to the right imderstanding of 
Holy Scripture. 

In reading the history of Christendom we see the 
record of the successive attempts which have been made 
by the Evil One, who is the enemy of Scripture, to per- 
vert or obscure tie true meaning of Scripture. We see 
also the means by which the Holy Spirit has beenpleas- 
ed to use, by the agency of holy men whom He has 
nused up from time to time in the Church ; and whom He 
has enabled to resist those efforts of the Adversary, and 
to refute error, and to vindicate the true meamng of 
Holy Scnpture, f and to declare that meaning to the 
world in Creeds and Confessions of faith. 

By examining those records, we learn to admire and 
adore God's gooaness in eliciting truth from error, and 
in overcoming evil with good, and in making heresy 

• Matt XT. 14. 

t Ct St. Augustine in Pa. Ut., and in P8. IxviL ; Hookar, V. xlilL 6. 
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iteolf to bo subeenrieDt to the clearer maJiifeBtfttion and 
to the tinner establishment of the faith. Here also we 
the fultitment of Christ's prophecy, that " the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against His Church ; " * and we derive 
from this contemplation the cbeering assurance, that He 
will be ever with her " even to the end of the world," f 

Well therefore did Lord Lacon say, that " Cburch- 
history thoroughly read and observed " is of great vir- 
tue in " making & wise divine." J "Well dicT he also 
Bay that inasmuch as ^' the Scriptures are written to tha 
thoughts of men, and to the sacccBsioii of all ages, with 
Bi fort si ijki of a/2 heresies, and of all contradictions and 
diS'ering estates of the Chm-cb, they are not to be inter- 
preted only according to the latitude of the proper sense 
of Uie place, and respectively towards the present ocoa- 
aiort whereupon the words were uttered."§ No ; but the 
full explication of them is often to be derived from suh- 
lequent events, which were within the scope and range of 
the divine eye of Him who uttered them, and to whom 
all things are present; but which were not visible to 
those who tirst heard those words, nor indeed were 
fully revealed tc the eyes of those holy men by whose 
agency they were written, but were afterwards explain- 
ed by God's Providence in the government of the world 
and of His church. 

In page 361 the Essayist thos speaks : — 

"To avoid misconception, it may be remarked that .... 
Infant Baptism, or (qu, and) the Episcopal Form of Church 
Government, have sufficient grounda ; tht ineakness is (Ae at- 
tempt to derive them from Scripture." 

Here is a striking example of the character and 
tendency of his system of Interpretation. If we are to 
treat Scripture as he would have ns do, then we must 
allow that this assertion is true. There is no expresa 
command in Scripture that infanta should be baptized, 
or that the Cburcn should be governed by bishops; but 

• M«lt iri. 18. t Mitt, uriii. 80. 

t Lord Bacon, AdvucetncDt of LeanuDg, bk. ii. p. 100. 
8 Ibid., p. !«T. 
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it liftB been eenerallj maintained by the best divines 
that Infant ScMptism and JEpiBcopdcy can and ought to 
be derived by logical inference from Holy Scripture. 

Witb rcMrd to Infant Baptism, even the theologi- 
ans of the Chnrch of Kome have asserted this : Beilar- 
xnine,* Gregory of Valentia,t and Suarez,! and even 
Pope Innocent HI., in one of his Decretals.g And the 
ancient Church with one consent applied to ,the sacra- 
ment of Baptism || the words of our JBlessed Lord, " Ex- 
cept a man be bom again " — or, more correctly, " Who- 
soever is not bom again " — " of vmter and the Holy 
Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God : " and 
therefore the Church of England begins her office for 
the Public Baptism of Infants with rehearsing those 
"Words of Holy Scripture. She also rightly considers 
that infants are apart of ndtionsy ana she therefore 
cites in the same omce the words of Scripture in which 
our Lord gave a commission to His disciples to ^^ go and 
teach all nations, baptizing them." T 

The tnie sense of Scripture is Scripture, and thai 
sense is to be. ascertained by rational inference, and by 
comparison of one passage of Scripture with another ; 
and the Church rigntly accepts whatever " is read in 
Scripture or may be proved thereby ; " ** and on this 
principle it may surely be assertea. that it is not a 
^^ weakness to attempt to derive Infant Baptism from 
ScripitiTe.^^ 

iVecisely the same reasoning may be applied to 
Episcopacy. It may be, and ought to be, deduced by 
logical inference from Scripture.jf The best interpre- 
tation of a law is the practice of those who lived at the 
time when the law was delivered. And when we find 



I 



* See Bellarmine, De BapL, lib. L c Tiii. 

De Bapt Parvul., § 2. ^ In Thorn. Disput zzr. p. 8. 

Decret, lib. iii. tit xlii. c 8. 
_ St John UL 6 ; cf. Hooker, V. liz. 2. See also the tegtimony of St 
Cyprian and the sixty-mx bishops of Africa, a.d. 268, Epist ad Fidum. 
1 Matt xxviiL 19. •♦ Thirty-Nine Artidea, Art. VL 

f f The author will not repeat what has bc^ said by him on this subjed 
in an introdoctoiy note to the third (^apter of St Paulas first Epistle to 
Timothy. 
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not only a coutemporaneooa and naifonn pntetiae lot- 
mediftteiy after the ilelivery of the law, but also a con- 
tinuotiB and nninterniptwi nsage for many centuriea 
ftfter tlic law waa given, we may accept that usago aa 
afi'ordinv the clearest exposition of lli« meaning ot tba 
law. From the timo of the Apostles for tittepn hnn- 
dred years there was no Chm-cli in Oliri&tendoni with- 
out a Bifihop.* 

Tlie Easayiat eays that in the Interpretation of 
Scriplnro he has nothing to do with "snbsequent his- 
tory." Thus he shuts the windows which let light in 
Qpun Scripture, and darkens the house in which he 
dwells. If ho likes to cjose his own casements, and 
prefers a dark house to a light one, we need not quarrel 
with liis l:i-tt? ; but let hirii not iuducu others to como 
and lire with him under the aame roof; let him not 
censure them as bigots if they do not " lore darkness 
rather than light." 

§ 4. The Essayist eeems to have felt that his readers 
would naturally ask, — 

What have been the fruits of his method of inter- 
pretation I ' lias it been adopted i Has it produced 
any resnlts 1 What are they ? 

He answers these questions with the following asser- 
tion : — ^The science of Biblical Criticism, he informs as, 
has made some progress in our own day. In England, 
it is true, in his opinion, we have not done much. Wo 
•re too timid ana cautious. Among ouredves " the 
Interpretation of Scripture has assumed an apologetic 
character, as though making an effort to defend itself 
a^inst some supposed inroad of science and crit- 
icism." t 

But our continental friends, it seems, are more ad- 
venturoas, and therefore more prosperous. Tlie Essay- 
ist tcllfl us that " among German commentators there 

• Cf. Hooker's Prefice, it. : — "Wereqniro you to find oat one Church 
tipon tb« ttcii of the whole earth that h>th not been orduned by eingcwpal 
regiment liace the time Ihet the bteaaed apoetles vera hero coDTenuUi" 
■U ne TIL T. a— e ; ud cL Buroir, voL iii. penii. xxiT. 

t Bmy, p. MO. 
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iB^for the Jtrst time in the history of the toorldj an ap^ 
froaeh to agreement and certainty. * 

And again, " The diversity among Oerman writers 
on prophecy is far less than among English ones. That 
is a new phenomenon which has to be acknowledged^ 

Acknowledged I By whom ? Certainly not by Ger^ 
mans themselves. They make no such professions of 
^^ agreement and certainty," as the Essayist claims for 
them. We have already seen, that in ms disdain for 
*^the voluminous literature which has overgrown the 
text " of Scripture, he has hazarded some extraordinary 
assertionfl with regard to that literature ; f and we are 
eonstrained to say that his statements concerning the 
eondition of Biblical Interpretation in Germany are not 
more accurate than those which this Essay presents to 
our notice in reference to the critical labours of scholars 
in our own country. 

Most Biblical critics are aware, that at the close of 
the last century, and in the earlier part of the present, 
Rationalism was dominant in the theological schools 
of Germany. The booksellers' shops were filled with 
the critical works of Paulus, Wegscheider, Bretschneider, 
Oabler, and others. ^^ Hie meret aera liber Sosiis," was 
then the word current concerning the newest rational- 
istic volume that appeared in the spring at the Leipsio 
book-fair. But no one now ever reads their writings, 
or cares one jot for their theories. They are exploded.! 
The books which contain them are waste paper, ana 
are wrapping up 

** . . . thus et odores, 
£t piper, et qaicqoid chartis amicitur ineptis^^§ 

in the grocers' shops. Paulus and Wegscheider, and 
Gabler, nave shared the fate which, as Burke says, had 
overtaken the English free-thinkers of the sixteenth and 

• EsBay, p. 840. t See above, p. 854. 

X See the recent histories of Biblical Interpretation in Oermanj, espe- 
cially I>r. Kahnis, Der innere Oang de» deuUchen Protettantumwt^ Leip- 
i%» 1860; and Karl Sdiwartz, Zur GeuMchte der n^uetien JlwUogu^ 
Iieipsig, 1866 ; and Hafenbach, JhgmenffuehiehU^ Leipzis, 1867. 

§ Bont, Epiflt II. L 269. 
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eercmteentH centoneB, Clinbb, Collins, Mnrean, uul 
Tindal.— " Tiiuy nri- gone lo tlie toiub of all Uie Capn- 
leU."* The nanthei&tio 8i>e(riilationtt of ^tnittKS and 
olhuTs wlio folluvud tliem liavu fsrod little better, aiul 
B etnigglo lias ensued betwwn more orthodox interpre- 
ters, eiicb EB Heiigstcnbui^, IlilverKick, Oelilze<.'h, Oeb- 
ler, 8tier, on tbe one side, and a ecijitioal and destruc* 
tive ei:bool of expoeitord oa tlic otber. But to say that 
German cxeecsis baa fouud a eale mooring and aiivlior- 
Bge in tbe calm and quiet harbour of " agreement and 
1 certainty," is to venture npon an asBcrtion which any 
one who has dipped into tbe lirst pages of any German 
Elnleitutig^ is aole to refute. Any of the £^>aajist'a 
pupils who may Gpend a few weeks of a long vacation 
m Berlin, Heidelberg, or Bonn, will supply liim with 
abundant proota to tiie contrarv. 

Let us read on : — " Tbe divergity among German 
writers on prophecy is far less than among EngTigb ones." 

Before the publication of tbe " Essays and Keviews," 
it might have been truly affirmed that tliere was almost 
an universal consent in England with regard to the in- 
terpretation of prophecy in the most important respect 
of all, namely, in its relation to the actions and suner- 
ings of Christ. It was this universal consent which 
caused an almost universal horror, when we beard from 
one of the Essayist's fellow-labourers that hardly any 
of the prophecies which have hitherto been connected 
with Christ by Christian interpreters in England " are 
capable of bemg made directly Messianic." f 

The " agreement and certainty " which prevailed in 
England in this respect has been disturbed by that an- 
nouncement ; but that disturbance, it is to De ho))ed, 
will only be like a temporary ripple on the surface, liie 
" agreement and eertamty in England have been pro- 
duced by firm faith in the teaching of Christ and His 
Apostles, who have instructed us how to interpret those 
prophecies,;]: and we shall not forsake their interpreta- 

• Borke's Worlu, r. V}\. f E«8»j« «nd HeTJemi, pp. flB, 70. 

% Luke xsiT. 25—21, 44—48, »r£ Acta U. SB— 82, til. IS— 2^ tUL 
>2-«. 
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ti<m for those of oar Essapst's companions, and, I regret 
to add, of our Essayist himself ; * even though they 
should be leagued with all the critics of German, — 
which happily is not the case. 

With regard to the prophecies of the New Testa- 
ment, the claim set up on behalf of German inter- 
preters is not much more tenable. There is no '* cer- 
tainty and agreement" among them. Let us turn to 
one of the most recent German expositions of the Apoc- 
alypse, that of Diisterdieck, published at Gottingen in 
1859, and forming the last volume of Meyer's series of 
Commentaries on the New Testament If the reader 
will have the goodness to look at the Introduction to 
that volume, he will see that not only is there great 
diversity among German writers witn regard to the 

Elan of that prophetical book, — the only prophetical 
00k of the New Testament, — but also with respect to 
its date, and even the person of its author, and he will 
be satisfied that '^ the new phenomenon," of which the 
Essayist speaks, is in fact, in the proper sense of the 
word, no phenomenon at all, for it is not yet visible, 
nor seems likely to appear on the horizon for some time 
to come. 

§ 5. How can we account for the celebrity of the 
volume entitled " Essays and Eeviews " ? 

Not, certainly, from any intrinsic merit, but from 
the position of its writers. 

The stations which they occupy in the Church, and 
in one of our Universities, have given to this volume 
an importance which it would not otherwise have ac- 
quired. If it had been produced by authors who had 
no such adscititious advantages, it would long since 
have slept in oblivion. But when Trojans wear the 
armour of Greeks they become more dangerous, and 
make more havoc in the camp, — 

'' Hatemus clypeos, Danaiiinqae insignia nobis 
Aptemns.'M' 

* Enaj, p. 406. " There are many quotatiooB fVom the Psalms and 
Prophets in the Episaea, but hardly any— probably none— whidi is baaed 
on the <»%iiial Miise or oontext** f ^^^i '^■^ ^ ^^* 
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When six ]>er6onfl dreeaed in academic hoods, casaodcif 
and surplices, come forth and preacli eceptii-Uiti, tlie^ 
do more miacbiff lUan six hundred ecepticB clad in tlioir 
own clutliee. They wearllie uniform of the Church, aod 
are mingled in her ruuk», and tight against her, and 
thereforu they amy wuU say — 

" Vadimus immixti Du&is hand numi'iu tuutro, 
Uutlaque jwr i'»«ain con^rMiii pfcelia oocUtn 
Coneonmua, multoi Danaim dimillimvt Oreo." 

Among many evidcncea of thie, ve may refer to 
one which now meets ua. The Essayist is charging Ui© 
Biblical critics of his own age with disingeuuousness. 
They will not allow, ho sovs, that there *'iB any error 
in the Word of God.* The failure of prophecy !b 
never admitted" by fliem, "in epito of Scripture and 
of history, (Jer. sxxvi, 30, Isaiah xxiii., Amos vii. 10 
— 17.")f And in a later passage of the Essay he does 
not hesitate to say that "the majority of the clergy"} 
are leagued in a cowardly conspiracy to " withhold the 
truth" on these and similar matters; and he ventures 
to insinuate that he and his frietida are the only people 
in England who hold the truth and have tlie courage 
to speak it.§ 

But to return to the specific charge concerning the 
supposed failure of propliecy. 

On this, and similar allegations in this Essay, letos 
offer one general remark. They are not original ; they 
have no charm of novelty; they liave been already 
urged in other publications, and thoy have been advo- 
cated there witli not less ability, and, we arc constrain- 
ed to add, with more openness and honesty than in the 
present Essay; they have been adduced in sceptical 
books, and tliose sceptical books hiive attracted little 
notice. A few cojiies of a single edition of (hem have 
been sold. But mark the difference! When these 
same sceptical objections are urged, with less intel- 
lectual vigour and logical acumen, by Professors and 
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Tators of a fainons IJniversitj, then these obsctire and 
feeble objections assnme an importance which thej 
never before possessed ; then the book in which thej 
are contained mns with the rapidity of electric fluid 
through nine or ten editions. Then the intelligence 
contained in them is devoured with eager appetite by 
many thousand readers, like the most interesting news 
in the columns of the daily press. 

The allegation just quoted may serve as a specimen. 
It is only a repetition ot an objection which appeared 
ten years ago in a sceptical book called ^^The Creed 
of Christendom,"* which is certainly not inferior in 
literary merit to the Essay now before us, and yet at- 
tracted little or no observation. Let us place the 
passages from the two volumes side by side : — 



Essays and Bevtetos^ 
pp. 342—3. 

" The failure of a prO" 
phecy is never admitted^ 
in 8pite of Scripture and 
histoxy, {Jer, xxxvi. 30; 
Isaiah xxiii. ; Amos viL 
10—17.") 



Creed of Christendom^ p. 55. 
"It is now clearly ascertained, 
and generally admitted among crit- 
ics, that several of the most re- 
markable prophecies were never 
fulfilled at all, or only very par- 
tially and loosely fulfilled. Among 
these may be specified the denun- 
ciation of Jeremiah (xxii. 18, 19, 
TTTvL 30) against Jehoiakinv; as 
may be seen by comparing 2 Kings 
xziv. 6, and the denimciation of 
Amos against Jeroboam (vii. 11) ; 
as may be seen by comparing 2 
Kings xiv. 23—29." 

I will not affirm that the Essayist copied from the 
Sceptic, but the coincidence is certainly remarkable. 
The Essayist says that " a failure of prophecy is never 
admittedy^ i. e. by orthodox critics : the Sceptic says 
Aat "it is generally admitted by critics," i. e. those 
who agree with him in his sceptical opinions. Hie 
Sceptic cites two instances of alleged failure : both these 
instances are also cited by the Essayist. And the Ea- 

• By W. B. Greg. (London, Ghapniiin, 1851.) 
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wyiat must not bs Burpri«ed to hoar that on the soon 
of ingeituoosnesa the balance a in favour of llie Sceptie. 
And wlift Becaiiao tfau Sceptic tells ua hoDMtljr ut 
what tbe alUgedfaiiure fotmutt: lie cites cliaptvr and 
Torae of tbe passage of history wliicb be asserts to be 
St varlaace witb the propbecj. The Essayist does no 
snch thing; but in a mode of dealing wLicb is too 
common with him, anil which camiot be too etrongl/ 
reprobated, especially when it afl'ecta tbe characters of 
the writers of Scripture, he wraps up his charge in in* 
definite terms, which make it appear more formidable. 
The failure of a prophecy " is never admitted, in spite 
oi Scripture and KUtory. "Wbatl "in apito of Scrip- 
ture and history" (tcnerally i Is this a specimen of the 
new school of Biblical criticism which the Essayist 
would estftbbsb? Ko: surely tliis insidious language 
of insinuation and iuucndo can never become current 
in an English University. It is utterly un-English, 
and, we mast needs add, utterly un-Christiao. It ia 
not fit for the Homish Inquisition. Fortunately the 
Sceptic enables ua to fill up the gap left by tbe Essay- 
ist. The prophecy in Jeremialt xxxvi. 30 is alleged to 
have failed because it is not consistent with the history 
in 2 King« xxiv. 6. There the sacred historian relates 
that "Jetioiakim slept with his fathers, and Jehoia- 
chin his sou reigned in hia stead." Therefore, it )■ 
said, the prophecy of Jeremiah concerning Jehoiakim 
failed : — " He shall have none to sit upon the throne of 
David, and his dead body shall bo cast out, in the day 
to the heat, and in the night to the frost." 

Here is a aeeming diacrepancy, and it is of very 
great service, for it shews tlio futility of allegations 
Bnch as meet us in this Essay, and in others of the 
eaoie volume, that Xha prophecies oi ihci Old Testament 
have been tampered witA, in order that they may fit 
the history. And this seeming discrepancy may easily 
be reconciled. I will not quote anyl^nglish critic in 
behalf of this assertion. But an eminent German 
writer, who has never been supposed to be credulous, 
thus speaks : — " Jehoiakim is said to have died in 
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peace (2 Eanffs xxiv. 6), bnt Jeremiah (xxxri. 80) 

rks of bis dead body as cast out in contempt ; but 
may easily be reconciled witli the history by the 
consideration tnatthis might have happened as a con- 
sequence of the capture of Jerusalem under his succes- 
sor, Jehoiachin, wnen his enemies, or even his own 
subjects, may have vented their rage on the remains of 
the hated king."* 

Still further : if the Essayist who has written a dis- 
sertation on the Interpretation of Scripture was really 
desirous of enlightening his readers on that subject, he 
might have here taken occasion to remind them of the 
remarkable fact, that whereas the historical books of 
the Bible inform us that some of the kings of larad 
were not buried at all, or omit to mention tneir burial, 
they record in every single case of the kings otJudahj 
whose death they relate, that thejr were also huriedy ex- 
cept only in the one case of Jehx>iaJcim.\ This circum- 
stance ouffht never to be forgotten by those who com- 
ment on t£e prophecy of Jeremiah. 

As for the succession of his son, Jehoiachin, in hia 
ffl^ter's stead, when it is remembered that the sov- 
ereigntv of Jehoiachin was subject to his mother's tu- 
telage,! and that it only lasted about a quarter of a 
year, and that he was tnen taken captive to Babylon, 
and that his uncle was made king in his stead,§ and 
that the Hebrew term to ait | signffies permanence,— it 
may surebr be affirmed that the prophecy of Jeremiah 
did no^ raiil ; and it is well worthy of remark that 
Jeremiah predicted that some of Jehoiakim's seed 
should survive him, for he says, ^^ I will punish him 
and his seed and his servants for their iniquity, and I 
will bring upon them and upon the inhabitants of 
Jeruealem all the evil that I have pronounced upon 

• Winer, Bibli$chei Rtdt-Wdrterhueh, L p. 896, art. Jojakim, 
Ct Rer. J. Fendall, *' On the Authority of Scripture," p. 89. 
Cf. Win^, art. Jojaehin^ refemng to Jer. xiiL 18. 
2 Kings xxiv. 8 : 2 Ghron. xxxri. 9. 
dp** : cf. Bp. Pearson on the Creed, Art tL p. 279, note, ed. 1SS9. 

Tbe LX3L well render the word by a participle, •&« Iotch ovrf ca^4M<* 
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them."* This prophecy waa fnlfilled by |]ie esptora 

of Jurnsnlein in rtic <lnvi' of tli« eon of Jeiioi»lciin, vtty 
600I1 Hfler bifl fathor's deatli. 

Ler us now turn to uiiotliur propheey quoted liy tiie 
EsBsvist OS presenting an instance oi Jaiiurty AmM 
vii. in— 17. 

Two able wrilf^rs in two iieriorficalet Imv© justly ox- 
preRsed their Biir|iri3« that the E^^ayi^t ehould have 
ivft-rred tu this prophecy ; for whon wu uxamino it we 
find that it is not a prophecy of Anu^s at all ! It is a 
message of Amaziah the priest of Bethel, m which he 
&kcly attributes tu Amos words he liad not Epoken. 
Uow are we to account for snch a blunder as this! 
Our answer is, Wo have seen that the sceptical writer 
to whom we have referred quotes precisely the same 
propiiecv of Amos, and also asserts that it failed. It 
seems nii.i^t probable" that our Essayist borrowed liis 
eiainplcs uf supposed failure from that or some other 
similar work, but did not atop to examine them. And 
thus it has come to pass, that he lias confounded an 
idolatrous priest of a golden calf with a true prophet 
of Jehovah t Here is another specimen of enlightemid 
Biblical criticism, or rather, let us say with sorrow, 
hero is another evidence of the character of the ma- 
terials from which this Essay is derived, and here is a 
proof of the righteous retribution which overtahea 
those who fiirht with " fiery darts of the wicked one," J 
against the lloly Spirit of God. 

With regard to the predictions in Isaiah xsiii., 
which relate to the destruction of Tyre, any one who 
has access to such a common book as Bishop Newton'a 
work on the Prophecies,§ will need no other reply to 
the Essayist's objections. 

In the instances recited above, the Essayist alleges 

• Jer. iiivl. 31. 

f "Quoncrlj Rcciew," No. ccxiil. p. !99, for Jan. 1SS1, ind tlie 
" Christian Rpmpmbranccr " for Ihe mme month. The article in the bUer 
has bc«n reprinted b; tbe author, Ihe Rct. J. G. CiKUOve ; Bee there, 
p. 25. 

t Eph. vi. 16. 

§ DiaerUUoD xl. On the PropbedeB coQceming T^re, pp. lift~16a. 
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that prophecies have n^ been fvlfUjed; and now mark 
bis inconsistency. He saddenly shifts his ground, and 
rejects a prophecy i^a?^«6 it has been ftMUedl He 
thus writes:* — ^**The mention of a namef later than 
the supposed age of the prophet is not allowed, as in 
other writings, to be taken in evidence of the date, 
(Isaiah xlv. l.y Wonderful indeed ! Because God, 
who sees all things from the be^nning, enabled Isaiah 
the prophet to oo what uninspired writers cannot do, 
and to foretell the future, and to name beforehand the 
deliverer of His people, therefore the prophecy of 
Isaiah is to be rejected I it was composed after the 
event ! How difficult to please is such a critic as this ! 
He complains of some prophecies because they have 
failed, and of others because they have been fulfilled ! 
Might he not go and take a seat with the Jewish chil* 
dren in the market-place, who in their wayward humour 
could neither be pleased with piping nor with mourn- 
ing?:!: How is this to be explained? Is not this the 
true account of the matter, — ^that he will have no 
prophecies at all ? that the Bible is like any ^' other 
writing?" that it is to be treated as "any other book?" 

§ 6. This supposition is confirmed by what follows. 
We come now to the root of the evil. 

The Essayist does not believe in the Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, according to the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. 

He asserts that there is no " foundation in the Gos- 
pels or Epistles for any of the higher or supernatural 
views of inspiration." The Evangelists ana Apostles 
do not " anywhere lead us to suppose that they were 
free from error or injvrmityP % 

Here is an example of that strange confusion of 
thought and expression which prevails throughout this 
dissertation. It is perfectly true that the Apostles do 
not lead us to suppose that " they were free from error 

* Easay, p. 848. 

I The name of CJymt . On the same gronnds the Essayist must Rj^ 
1 Kings xiiL 2, becMise it meotions the name of Jmiah, 
tWeTlLSS. g£any,p. 846. 




or iDfirmitT." Indeed, they plainlT declare that ihiBf 
wore liable to hiiinaii frailty. " Wo nro men of lUte 
pasgioDs with you," tliev fiay.* " In many tilings we 
offend all."f Holy Strnpturo itself racords their fail- 
ings. It relates that St. Hark faltered for a time, and 
that St. Paul and St. Barnabas etrove together coD- 
cemin^ him. X I^ narrates that St. Peler waa openly 
rebuked by St. Paul because he walked not uprightly, g 
But wiiat is all this to the purpose i ^otlkiug, absolutely 
nothing ; except, as wo shall presently see, to afford a 
more etriking proof of what the Essayint gainsays, name- 
ly, of the Itwpiraiioii of Holy Scriptwc 

But, tirst. what are we to say to the Essayist's aaaer- 
tion tJiat " there ie not any foundation in the Gospels 
for any of the higher or supernatural view of inspira- 
tion '. " We flatly dcnv it. Holy Scripture does assert 
its own Inspiration, 'fhe word /Scripture | ie nsed in 
about fifty places of the New Testament, and though 
that word in its ordinary sense simply means writin^y 
yet in the New Testament it is limited to those partic- 
ular writings which the Clmrch calls Scripture ; and 
thns it shews that those writings are diatinffuisAed from 
all other writings in the world. Now Scripture itself 
declares, by St. Paul, that ^^ every Scripture is 6&nrv€v 
vTtxt, or divinely inspirud,"!^ or, rather, inbreathed by 
God, -filled with the Divine breath. 

Now when we recollect by whom this assertion waa 
made, namely by St, Paul, a Hebrew of the Hebrewe,** 
and to whom it was addressed, namely to Timothy, the 
BOQ of a JewesSttt and that he had been familiar with 
the Hebrew Scriptures from a child ; XX ^^^ when we 
bear in mind also that this sentence occurs in the la^ 
of St. Paul's Epistles ; and when wc remember also 
the religious reverence and awe with which the He- 
brews treated those writings which they called Scrip* 
tures,§§ and which they regarded as wholly distinct from 
all other writings in the world, and as no other than the 

•ActaiiT. IB. tJuDMiaa. } Acts XV. B7— 39. SGri-iL 11—14. 

1W<*rt- U 2 Em. iiL IB. " PhiL iU. B. ff Act* iri. 1. 

t 8 Tim. m. 15. gg See Jcwphui, c ipion, 108. 
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uBenJng words, the liying oracles, of God ; and when 
we also reflect that St. jPanl's Divine Master, Jesus 
Christ, the Everlasting Son of God, sanctioned that belief 
and awe ; and when we also consider that the books 
of the JView Testament were delivered by the Apostles 
and Evangelists to the Church, and were received by 
the Chnrch, as of eqtuil a/uthority with the books of the 
Old Testament, which had been recognised as Divine 
writings by Jesus Christ Himself, and that they are 
equally called " Scrvpiure^'^ by the Apostles * and by 
the Church, we could not have a clearer assertion of the 
supernatural origin and Divine authority of all those 
writings which the Christian Church Universal receives 
as Scripture, than is contained in the declaration of St. 
Paul to Timothy, that " Every Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God." f 

JBut to proceed. The Essayist, tells us that the 
Apostles and Evangelists were not free " from error or 
infirmity." What is this to the purpose ? Who ever 
supposed that they were ? But how does this affect the 
question of Inspiration t Here is another characteristic 
^ this Essay, which makes it the more dangerous. The 
author b^ns with asserting a truth, and then he joins 
an error with it, which, if the reader is not on his guard, 
he may be tempted to receive together with the truth 
which introduces it 

The Essayist confounds two things which ought to 
be kept separate. But let him distinguish the wniingB 
dictated by the Holy Spirit insf>iring the Apostles and 
Evangelists to write Scripture, from the practice of 
those by whose instrumentality Scripture was written. 
The men wercr liable to huma/n, infirmities, but the writ- 
ings are divine.X The writers assure us that they do 
not speak bv words ^' which man^s wisdom teacheth, 
but words wnich the Holy Ghost teacheth." § There* 

• Cf. 2 Pet m. 16. 

f On the cUima which Holy Scripture itself makes to InspintioD, tbo 
reader may see the additional eridence dearly stated by the Bat, J. W. 
Bamm on Insi^tioti, pp. 58 — 67, and pp. cxcriL 

t See Auirastine, Epist ad Hieron., xxriiL, xl., IzxiL 

I 1 Oor. B. 18. 
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fore, when we Bay that Hol^ Scripture ie inamnid, w« 
mean that the iioW Ghost is ita Author.'* We meaa 
that it was written by His inspiration, " for our leam- 
ing," and " to make ns wise nnto ealvation," and that it 
is worthy of its Divine Author, and is tlie word of the 
livinp God. We mean, that in writing the Scriptores, 
the Holy Spirit, who cannot err, nued the instni mental- 
ity of fallible men, in order that tlie excellency of the 
power of the Goapel migbtnot beof man, but of God ;f 
And in order tliat the perfection of the work done by 
means of imperfect inetrumcnts might prove that tba 
work is not due to the instrnmeiite which were need, 
but to Him who wrought by them. 

We have adverted to liie confusion of ideas which 
is observable in the Eaaayist's allegation against the 
writers of Scripture, Tlits confusion of ideas, which ia 
too fr(N]iient in the work, has produced a confusion of 
writing. There is an ambiguity of language — may we not 
call it an ampbibiousnees of style — in this Essay, which 
is very embarrassing to the reader. In perusing it we 
hardly know Bometimee whether we are treading on a 
solid, or floating in a fluid. We cannot tell whether 
we are on t^rra firma, or at sea. For instance, in one 
place the Essayist expresses a hope that after " moeep- 
tng ike house he may have " found the peart of great 
price." X To say nothmg of the confusion here made in 
two divine paraoles, we have in tlie former part of the 
sentence the writer comparing himself to a woman 
sweeping the house, and m the latter he has suddenly 
become a merchantman, trading for pearls at sea. In 
another place he speaks of persons who, having chosen 
" the path of practical usefulness, shoul* acknowledge 
that it is a narrow path; for any but a strong ^inW 
mer will be insensibly drawn out of it by the tide of 
public opinion," § lie proposes to make a new world 
of harmony and order, but it seems more probable that 
he may bnng back the state of confusion, — 
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^ Qnem dlzere choas, rodifl indigestaqne moles,'' 
in vhich 

'' Frigida pngnabant calidis, hnmentia siccis, 
HoUia cum daris, sine poudere habentia pondns.''* 

8 7. The Essayist says that St. Paul " was corrected 
by the course of events in his expectation of the coming 
01 Christ." t St. Paul, therefore, was in error when 
he wrote his first Epistle to the Thessalonians, j: — ^for to 
lliat doubtless the Essayist alludes, — in which the 
Apostle says that ^' toe, who are alive and remain till 
the Coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them that 
are asleep." 

This also is no new objection : it has been urged by 
the same sceptical writer already cited, § and unhappily 
it has derived undue importance from the name of a 
celebrated pcirson,! who, if his life had been spared, 
would probably have regretted and retracted some of 
his rash and unsound assertions on such matters as 
these. May Ood in His mercy grant that this may be 
the case with the author of the present Essay I 

But what is the fact ? St. FslvI is here speaking in 
yeiy solemn terms. He declares that he writes by the 
inspiration of God. " This we say unto you by the 
W&rd <^ the Zord:' ^ If, therefore, he is in error here, 
the error is a grave one indeed. But what, we repeat. 
is the fact t Does St. Paul here assert that he himself 
will he alive when Christ comes-n^ain ? The Essayist 
says that he does, and that his error in this respect was 
" corrected by the course of events." 

No one who is familiar with the chronology of St. 
Paul's Epistleft could have written as the Essayist does 
here. But he seems to have little respect for such mat* 
ters as these. ^V Discussions respecting the chrondloay 
of St. PauCe Ufe^^ he says, " have gone far beyond the 

• Orid. Met !. 7, 19, 20. f ^^^^J* P- S^^- X 1 ^b^n- I^* 1<^* 

g Greed of Christendom, p. 18, where it is said that ** St. Paul is mani- 

feetlV and admittedly in error in 1 Thess. iv. 15." And again, ibid., p. 26. 

I Dr. Arnold^ CSiristian JJfe and Chaficter, p. 490 :— ** We may 

■afef J and rererentlj say, that St. Paul, in this instance, entertained and 

■unit d a beBrf iridch the erent ad not Jiwtiiy.'* f lTbe«.hr. 1&. 
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line of ntilitj." * And he is only Applying his own prin- 
cipU' of Interpret at toD ; " the history of Christendom 10 
notliiiig to him ; " his " office is Ut rt^uviT tho meaning 
of tho words a& tlicy rtniek on the tan of ihme who 
first rtad them ; " t and horo is ^ sigual proof of Iho 
utter worthlessne«8 uf sndi & prtiiciplf of inloq>rotation. 
Be it £o, that thfl Th^nalonians nmaffitm/, vhun tlie 
words of that Episllo " first struck on their eara," lliat 
Uie Day of the Lord was clo«o ut hand. But our cn- 
qtiiry la, not what they thought, but w/iat iSt. Pa^ul 
ineajii- Most readers of St. Paul's Epistles know that 
the first Epistlo of St Paul to the Thc&salonianB wa» 
the Jirst toritUn of alt hia Epietlcs, and that the second 
Epistle of the Tbesaalonians was written at the same 
place as tho first,! and very soon after it. Turn, there- 
fore, to tlie second Epistle. In that second Epistle we 
read a eolcmii caution fr^mi S(. Paul, fruiir<iiiip tliera 
agaiwt t|jc notion lliiit \\\>- " D;iv of fliri.-t was at 
hand." § If St. Paul had believed, when he wrote his 
jSrri Epistle, that lie would be alive at Christ's comine, 
Le believed the same thing when he wrote the second. 
Indeed, he would have had a stronger belief then. No 
" course of events " had intervened to affect that belief, 
if he had entertained it. But wc see that he did not 
entertain it when he wrote the second Epistle. He 
cautions the Thessalonians against it. Nor nad he any 
flnch belief when he wrote his first Epistle, and he waa 
not " corrected in hia expectation by llie course of 
events." 

Few persons who have formed any acquaintance 
with St. Paul's style can be perplexed by bis use of the 
pronoun we in this passage, — " Me which are alive and 
remain." It is the habit of the great Apostle to ptit 
himself in the place of other.t, and to spcalc, as it were, 
from them; and even to do this when they whom he 
identifies with himself are very different from him, and 
area opposed to him, ) St. Paul's " mw " is an uni- 

• Eiu^ p. S93. f P. SSS. 

t CoriDth. 

I 8««, for inMuiM, Rom. iiL T, wd tl 

oto on I ThcM. iT. 17, uhI 1 Cor. It. 6, n. 12. 
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yersal ioe, and is applicable to every age. Indeed, this 
is the ffennine language of inspiration, and if the Essay- 
ist had not been resolved to interpret this passage as 
one " in any other book," he would not have missed 
the sense ; but his error is like a judicial retribution for 
unworthy, notions of Holy Scripture. 

The simple truth is, that the Holy Spirit is speaking 
by St. Paul, who utters " by the Word of the Lord ^ 
wiiat is here revealed. He is writing an Epistle, not 
merelv for one Church or one age, but to be read in 
the C&urch of Christ in every country, in every age, 
even till the coming of Christ. By St. Paul the Holy 
Spirit deUvers . solimn warning, wLh ever^ age mJ, 
apply to itself. No age knows when Christ win come, 
but every age ought to be prepared for Christ's Coming 
to juiLment. Every one ought so to believe and live 
as if Christ would come in his own day. Therefore 
with great wisdom has the Holy Spirit spoken by St. 
Paul on this subject in such a language as that which 
represents him as contemporaneous with every age. 
lliiB is genuine Inspiration. It is the language of me 
EtemaiHimself. 

Once more. We have seen that in the second Epis- 
tle to the Thessalonians St. Paul warns his reaaers 
ogainH the supposition that ^' the day of Christ was at 
hand.'' Therefore when he wrote that Epistle, the 
Apostle, who was in frequent peril of death,* did not 
expect that he himself would be alive when Christ 
came. 

About three years after the date of that second 
Epistle he wrote his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and in that Epistle he uses the pronoun '^ we " in the 
same manner as he had done in tne first Epistle to the 
Thessalonians'. He says, ^' We shall not all sleep," that 
18, we shall not all die, " but we shall all be changed." f 
Will the Essayist sav, after the emphatic words in 
which St. Paul himself had disclaimed any such notion 

* "We stand in jeoptrdy every hour. I die duly.** 1 Cor. xr. ^ 
SI ; et S Cor. zL id. 
f 1 Oor. zr. 51. 
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in the second Epistle to tbe Tbessalonians, that St Pftol 
expected to bo alive at Christ's cominjr, and that "ha 
was rorrected in tliat expL-etatJon by tlie cuursv ol 
events '. " No ; ]io cannot aay it in this case. Nor 
ought he to do so in the other. And if he would fol- 
low St. Paul's rule for interpreting Scripture, by com- 
paring * oiie portion of it witli another, lie would have 
been saved from tlie preBuniptton of attributing an error 
to St. Paul, — or rauier to tUe Holy Spirit, who spake 
by St. Panl's mouth. 

§ s. Having charged an Apostle with error the , 
£egayiet becomes more bold, and brings a Eimilar accn- 
flation ag&infit two Erangeliete at once : — 

" One" Evangelist, he says, " supposes the ofiginsi dweD- 
ing-place of our Lord's parents to have been Bethlehem {Malt, 
ii. 1, 22), anolhftr Nazareth (Luke ii. A), aiid they trace hia 
Genealogy in different ways; one mentions the thieves blas- 
pheming, another has preserved to after-ages the record of the 
penitent thief; they appear to differ about the day and hour 
of tbe Crucifixion."* 

At the same time the EssaviEt saya " tliat there ia 
no appearance of ineincerity in tnem, or iDant of faith." 
No appearance of " insincerity or warU of fatth " in 
those holy men whose writings are received by the 
Christian Church universal as "given by inspiration 
of God 1 " Admirable candour, most Christian conde- 
scension I But let us see whether there may not be 
here some appearance of inaccuracy and want of learn- 
ing and ability, as well as of modesty and humility, on 
the part of a writer who deals thus freely with the Gos- 
pels. Tlie Essayist would quiet our alarms by assuring 
UB that though there are, as he alleges, " discrepancies 
of fact "J in Scripture, yet that "when M-e become 
familiar with them they will eeem of little consequence 
in comparison with the tnttka which it unfolds." 

We cannot accept the proffered consolation. For, 
surely tbe answer must be, " K the documents are in 
earor, what will become of the doctrines ) " It is rightly 

• 1 Cor. IL 13. t bar. P- 846. ( P. 4Si. - 
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Qtgedy in a recent sceptical publication, i^inst all snch 
low notions of the Bible as this : — ^' A book cannot be 
said to cany with it the authority pf being God's Word, 
if the same writer may give ns in one verse a revela- 
tion from the Most High, and in another a blunder of 
his own. How can we be certain that the very texts 
upon which we rest our doctrines and our hopes may 
not be the uninspired portion of it ? " * 

In the passage above quoted, the Essayist, as most 
scholars know, is only reviving the objections which 
have been often refuted already. 

Schleiermacher, De Wette, Strauss, Bruno Bauer, 
and others, — especially the English Sceptic already 
quoted,t who has anticipated the Essayist m almost aU 
his allegations against the writers of Holy Scripture,— 
have made the same objections before him. 

If the Essayist had been disposed to treat this im- 
portant subject aright, he would have reminded his 
younger readers that St Matthew and St. Luke wrote 
their Oospels with different deaiana ; the former for the 
special benefit of the Jews, and the latter for the Gen- 
tile world. This consideration alone would have saved 
him from two of his errors in this place. The Holy 
Spirit, writing by St Matthew dwells therefore partio- 
uiarl^ on the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem^ the city of 
DoMdy the city pre-annoimced by the Hebrew nrophet 
Micah X as the birth-place of tne Messiah, ot. Mat- 
thew thus leads the Jews to acknowledge that Jesus is 
the Christ He lays stress on the birth at Bethlehemy 
and with divine wisdom omits what is not relevant to 
his argument in that Gospel, the previous residence of 

* Creed of Christendom, p. 26. 

t n>id., p. 101 : — ** In this place we must notice the mariced discrep- 
mey between Mattiiew and Luke as to the original residence of Jesus. 
Luke speaks of them as liring at Nazareth before the birth of Jesus, Mat- 
thew as having left their former residence to go to Nazareth only alter that 
erent, and from peculiar considerations. Critics, however, are disposed to 
tidnk Matthew right on this occasion.** And ibid., p. VI :— *« The geneal- 
Ojp of JeBUB given by Luke is wholly different fhnn Oiat given by Matthew. 
iSey traee the descent through an entirely different line of anoestty." 

I MitthT.S. 



tiie narentfl at Jfaatreth. The noly Spirit, writlne by 
6t MatUiew, nmitg that incident, but Ilo does not a/ny 
it ; no, with divine forwight He reaerves it to be commu- 
nicatej afterwardfl, in it« proper place, by a later Evan- 
geliet, St. Luke, in his Gospel, the Gospel of the Gentile 
world, to whom it would be welcome iiitelligi?nce that 
the Saviour of mankind was conceived in Nasareth, in 
Galilee of the G^ttilss. Thas the Holy Spirit Bhcwg to 
all who are willing to learn, Uiat He knows when to 
■peak and when to be silent. Thos He dispeasee enit- 
aole food to all in dne eeaeon.* 

The Evangelists, (J. c. St. Matthew and St. Lnke^ 
says the Esmvist, trace our Ix)rd'8 " genealogies in dil- 
fereiit ways," He meauato imply that they contradict 
one another. 

Tliej tmec " Hia genealogies in different ways." 
Certainly they do ; and why ? Because they had two 
different fUiimtx. The one, St. Matthew, designed to 
shew his readers, especially his Hebrew readers, that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the promised seed of Abraham 
throngh Isaac and Jacob, and that He was the King 
of the Jews, and came of the royal tribe of Judah, ana 
inherited the royalties of David and Solomon, and of 
the other kings of Judah in succession ; and therefore 
he traces His genealogies from Abraham throagh 
David, Solomon, and Rehoboam, and others, who either 
were kings of Judah de facto, or de jure after the cap- 
tivity, and thus proves that the royal prerogatives of 
the iiouso of David were inherited by Him, and that 
He was the representative of the kings of Judah by 
right of Hia birth, as the only-begotten son of Maiy 
the wife of Joseph, the heir of the royal race. This is 

• If the reader desires tiirther information on tUs point, he will find 
that the objections reproduced bj the EBaajirt had been aJread;- wcli re- 
futed by Dr. Davidson, (formerly Proferaor in the Lancashire Independent 
Collef^,) "Introduction to tbeOoapels," pp. 116—118. It may veil exciO 
the g^me and aarrow of all friends of Uia Church and CuiTetsitics, that 
•ceptical aUuations, exploded in Dinentiog CoU^cb. ahould be revived by 
cleigTtiieii of the Engliab Chorch, FrofcMonand Tutora in in Engliab Unf- 
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what the Holy Spirit has done by moans of the gene- 
alogy in the Gtospel of St. Mattliew. 

Are we to murmur against Him because He has 
been pleased to do something more than this? Are 
we to complain, because by the genealogy in St, Lnke^s 
Gospel He has traced our Lord's relationship to David 
by a line of personal coiniection, and has tiius shewn 
that by natural descent,* as well as by royal succes- 
aioa. He is the Son of David ; and further, has carried 
up jBis lineage through Abraham even to Adam and 
to God, and thus remmds the readers of that Gospel 
that aU nieit, whether Jews or Gentiles, are one family, 
children of the same Father, and tliat as they are all by 
nature in the first Adam, so by grace they are all joined 
together in the second Adam, «Je8us Christ? 

Ought we noL on the contrary, to be thankful to 
the Holy Spirit tibat He has traced our Lord's ^^ gene- 
alojgr in different ways ? " And what sort of interpre- 
tation of Scripture is that, which is blind to these bene- 
fits, and would teach us to censure and condemn the 
Goapels for the very abundance of the spiritual light 
which Almighty God has been graciously pleased to 
bestow uoon us by their means ? 

Hie Essayist's next objection is, that one Evangelist 
*^ mentions the thieves blaspheming (Matt, xx vii. 44), 
another has preserved to aner ages the record of the 
penitent thief, (Luke xxiii. 39.)" 

The writer is hardly bold enough to accuse either 
Evangelist of inaccuracy here, and yet he seems desi- 
rous of doing so, for otherwise why does he make this 
observation, ^'One Evangelist mentions the thieves 
blaspheming, another has preserved the record of the 
penitent tliief ? " Yes ; ana ought we not to be grate- 
nil to both Evangelists for what they have done ? But 
if he really means that they are not consistent with one 

* Jacob in St Ifatthew i. 16 was suppoeed by ancient writers to hare 
been the brother of Ueli, (Luke iii. 23,) and on the death of the one, the 
other brother married his widow, from whom Joseph the husband of Mary 
wae bom. See <m Matt i. 1 ; and thus Joseph was accounted the son of 
<ho one faioliier legdly, as well as of the other brother natoraUy. 
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anolher, let him be ret^neeled to read what St Anglii- 
tine has 'n-ritten od this subject,* and he maj' jieriiapa 
change his opinion. 

"Thoy (tho Evangeliste) appear" also "to diSet 
about t\w dHj'Aiid hour of tho crucifixion." 

Appearl to whom I 

Ci-rtaiiilj uot to anj who hare carefnllj examined 
the subject. Ae to the appearance of discrepancy, it 
rests only on a misinterprelatioa of John xviij. 2S, 
vhere it is said tliat "tho Jews went not into Pilate's 
JDdgmeDt-hall test they Hhotild be defiled, but that they 
might eat tiie Paaeover." Now, whatever may be the 
meaning of the words, "eat the Passover,"' it is qnito 
certain that St. John places the cnicilixioQ on the tame 
duy as fhe other three Evangeliets. 

SL Matthew says tiiat the criicifision took place 
" on the day of thepreparaiion,"-f (i. e', for the SabbatJb ;) 
St. Mark says that " it was the preparation, 4hat is, the 
day before the Sabbath ;"J St Lnke-says, '• that day 
was the pi-eparation, and the Sabbath drew on."g 

What now does St. John say? — "The Jews therefore, 
because it was the preparation, that the bodies should 
not remain on the babbatb day, for that Sabbath was 
an high day, besought Pilate that tlieir legs might be 
broken, and that they might be taken away."| And 
again, St. John says, speaking of our Lord's burial in 
the earden :^" There laid they Jesus tli ere fore becau Be 
of the j>rej>aration"*{ 

Tlius all the four Evangelifits place tho crucifixion 
on the same day, the day ot tlie preparation, or day be- 
fore the Sabbath. And yet the Essayist tells us that 
"tliey appear to differ b.s to therfay of the crucifixion!" 

He asserts also that they differ as to the hour. He 
does not let us know tJie grounds of this assertion. 
Tliis is one of the melancholy characteristics of this 
book. Tlie writer brings grave charges against holy 
men, and he does not state the reasons on which those 
charges rest; and thud he makes it more difficult to 
* Da CoDBonsa ETUUKliManun, iii. S3. f ItUX. sxtiL 42. 

t Muk XT. 42. 8 Ink* xzlU. H. | ItAat lix. II. \ Ittid. *%. 
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deal with thoee chains. This is a crael way of pro- 
ceeding ; not onl^r as regards those who are assaulted, 
bat cruel also it is with respect to those who see the 
wounds after their infliction. They know not why they 
were inflicted, and perhaps when they consider the 
character and office of the person who inflicts them, 
they may think that they were deserved. We shall 
eee more of this by and by. 

What was in the Essayist's mind when he wrote 
these words, '^The Evangelists appear to diflfer as to 
the hour of the crucifixion i " We are left to conjecture 
on this point. Our surmise is, that as his allegations 
are usutuly repetitions of what has been already object- 
ed and answered, he is referring to the supposed dis- 
crepancy between Mark xv. 25 and John xix. 14. In 
the former Gospel it is said — according to the Soman 
mode of reckonm^ time— that ^^it was the third hour 
when they crucified him ;" that is, He was crucified at 
nine oVlock in the morning. St. John says, that Pilate 
took his place upon the judgment-seat when it was 
^ about the siosth nour." 

Now here was an occasion for a writer on the 
^Interpretation of Scripture^' to remind his younger 
readers that, in order to understand the Bible, they 
most know something of the customs of tlie countries in 
which its various books were written. The Essayist, 
liowever, proceeds on a different principle. He slights 
such helps as these. ^'The greater part of his learning 
16 a knowledge of the text itself;" tnis is his canon of 
criticism, but he seems quite to forget that a true 
^knowledge of the text itself," in such matters as these, 
can only be derived from a knowledge of a great many 
other thitiffSy — especially of the circumstances under 
which the text was written. 

Let us apply tliis principle to the question before 
lis. St John s Oospel, as all Christian Antiquity tes- 
tifies, was written in Asia, and St. John follows the 
Asiatic mode of reckoning time.* Therefore we learn 

* Periuips the Author may be permitted to refer to the ptasegeB quoted 
fe a aete on St John hr. 6, in support of this Mwrtion, 

17 
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two t)iinfz« frmn 8t John's and St Mark's Goepek. 
Wf- Arc told b; St John that Tilate took bU place oa 
the indgmeiit-ficat at nx o'l^ock in t/ie morning^ and 
Bt Murk inforiti* tis, that the sentence of Cruci&xioa 
was itrnnoanced and put in execntion at nine a'chelc 

Where i§ tho contradiction herei 

§ 1>. " What is luspiration ( " 

The Ei»a}-ist aeks this qnestJon, and his answer to 
it ia : — " That idea of Scripture which we gather from 
the knowledge of it," ''It ia a fact which we infer' 
from the study of Scripture." 

This assertion, we must take leave to sa^, ia hosed 
Qpon a very crroneouB notion of our capacitiea. It aa- 
STtmo^ that «v are competent \f' pronounce an opiDion 
on wliitt it 'hn'f'i O'l.^l (■> tfij. Thi- snrvlv i; n wry pre- 
BumptuoDB view of the case. It is a kind of theological 
Protagoreanism. "Man is the menBuro of all things," 
was the bold dogma of the ancient Greek sophist ;* and 
according to the Essayist's assertion, Scripture is not to 
be Scripture unless it pleases us I or as the similar 
notion was described ot old by Tertullian,+ "Except 
Ood pleases man, He is not to be any longer Godl" 
We must also be allowed to observe that the Essayist's 
method of arguing concerning the Inspiration of Scrip- 
ture is totally at variance with the plan which Al- 
mighty God has been pleased to pursue — ever since 
any portion of Scripture was written — to assure ua of 
its Inspiration. 

The divine Author of Scripture did not make the 
proofof the Inspiration of the Pentateuch to depend "on 
the idea which men might gather from the knowledge 
of it" Ko! tliia indeed would have been a most pre- 
carious foundation to build on. Some of the Hebrews 
took little pains to acquaint themselves witii the Pen- 
tateuch ; others openly violated its laws, and set up 
idols in opposition to its divine Author. But still the 
Pentateucii was inspired ; and all were bound to 
acknowledge its Inspiration. And why "i Because Al- 
ii^'ghty God had visibly distinguished the Pentateuch 

■ Sm PUto Cratrl., iil. VM. f TertuUiuL Apdog., c. t. 
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fiym aU other hooJtSj and had aronched it as His own 
jSook, by enshrining it by the side of the Ark in the 
Holy of Holies.* And when the Son of God Himself 
eame down from heaven and proved His divine an- 
thoritv by the mighty works recorded in the Gospels, 
(which in course of time were received as true and 
civine histories by the Boman Empire itself, which at 
first persecuted the Christians,) Jesus Christ openly 
acknowledged all the books of the Old Testament to 
be given by Inspiration of God, and He commanded 
all men, as they desire to be saved, to receive those 
books as divine. 

This is the method which God has adopted for as- 
suring mankind that the Old Testament is divinely 
inspired. Donbtless a weUrConatituted mind, full of 
reverence for God, and for His holy Word, and hnmbly 
aeekinjp for the truth, and praying for the li^ht of the 
Holy Spirit, will see in the Old l^stament clear iwUr- 
nal testimonies of its divine origin ; but God has not 
made the proof of its inspiration to depend on the idea 
which v>e may gather from the knowledge of it, He has 
authenticated it by external evidences and incantroverf- 
iblefaetSj manifest to all ; so that no man in a Christian 
land has any just excuse if he does not believe the Old 
Testament to be God's holy Word. 

He has followed a similar method with regard to 
the Kew Testament 

Jesus Christ established His Church to remain for 
ever upon earth ; f He has constituted her to be a 
** Witness and Keeper of Holy Writ ; " ^ He promised 
to be with her *' even to the end of the worla," § and 
to ^ve to her the Holv Spirit to teach her all things, 
ana to guide her into all truth,) and to abide with her 
forever. 

We may therefore conclude, that whatever the nni- 
▼ersal Church of Christ has received as divinely in- 
spired Scripture, is the unerring Word of God. Her 

• Dem. xxil 9, 24— 2S. t Matt xvL IS. 

{Thirty-nine Articlefl, Art. XZ. 8 Matt. zxriiL SO. 

Join zIt. is, 86 ; xyL 18. 
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tcstimonj in this respect is the witneBS of Chriet wlioia 
with her ; it is the tsstirnoiiv of the Uoly Spirit who ia 
in lier, and epeiiks hv her. 

Well, tliereforc, uoes the Cliurch of England thna 
speak :* — " In the name of Uoly Scripture we do on- 
dcrst&iid those canonical Booka of the Old and New 
Testament, of whoae authority was never any doubt in 
the Churck. . . . All tlie Bookn of the Kew Tetitameut, 
as they are cotriTHonlii received, we do receive, and ac^ 
count ihem Canonical. "t 

But thfl Easajist sete at nonght \\\\a fxt^mal testi* 
motiy of Christ and llis Church to the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture. He would have every mau take the 
Bible into hia handa as a common book, and test it by 
his own coascienc«, or feelings, and then pronounce 
judgment upon it. 

This is no new theory. It has been put forth in 
Germany and in other countriee of the world. And 
what haa been the consequence? Some receive one 
part of the Bible, and some another; some reject one 
part, some another ; and if this theory ia adopted, there 
will be aa many different Bibles as there are persons, 
and the end of it must be that there will be no Bible at 
all, but only a Babel of tongues. 

§ Ifl. " The question of inspiration," says the Essayist, 
" though in one srnse important, id to tlie interpreter as if it 
were not important ; ho is no way called upon to (leterminc a 
matter with which he haa nothing to do." 

In accordance with this proposition, the Essayist 
lays down the following rules lor expounding Scrip- 
ture : — 

"Scripture haa one meaning to bo gathered from itself, 
witliout a regard to A priori notions abou its nature and origin. 
It is to be interpreted tike other books."\ 

* la the Thirtj-nine Articles, Art. TT. 

t The abore wgument hu been Mtted mora In det*il in the " LectOKt 

' — '- ■■ -"quolodBbOTi!, p. 109. \ £HlJ,p.401. 
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Again he says : — 

" We can only ascertain the meaning of Scripture in the 
same way as we ascertain that of Sophocles or of Plato.^^* 
" And it would be well to carry the theory of interpretation of 
Scripture no further than in other works "\ 

And he does not hesitate to snggest an opinion that 
differences of Interpretation of Scripture arise from the 
fact that Scripture is not treated like any other boo^ 
and that we should attain to unity and uniformity in 
interpreting the Bible, if we would a^e to lay aside 
all questions concerning its inspiration, and if we 
would consent to interpret it as a common book,! in 
Ae same way as we would interpret a human compoai* 
Hon, e. ^. the work of some classical author, ^^ Sopho* 
cles or l^lato." 

Let us consider these propositions : — 

'* The question of tnspirtUion is one with which the inter- 
preter of Scripture has nothing to do/' 

What I nothing to do with the question whether the 
Bible is the Word of God 2 Surely this question is im- 
portant to the interpreter of Scripture, it is the most 
tmportant question with which he can have to do. He 
cannot stir a step in interpreting Scripture without 
having first settlea it. 

Tjr Holy Scripture is inspired, then its author is 
Ood: and then the Bible must be interpreted as a book 
written by a Being to whom all things are present, and 
who contemplates all things at once in the panoramic 
Tiew of His own Omniscience. Lord Bacon sam 
" Tlie Scriptures hein^ given hy inynratignj and not by 
human reason, do di^er from all other hooka in the 
AuUwT I which by consequence doth draw on some 
difference to be used by the eoEpositar. For the In- 
diter of them did know four things, which no man at- 
tains to know : which are, the mysteries of the king- 
dom of glory ; the perfection of the laws of nature ; 



the Mcreta cf the hearts of man ; and tba ftdnn tsfr 
cession (rf" nges." • And apala bo mj*i ** Tlio Scrip- 
tnrea being written to tlie ihcugkU aj man ami tu tho 
tucoenion efall agft^ arc not to Ae intiryrfUtl unljr ao 
cordtti^to rlie latiindo of thu proper ecnjM) of tlio place" 
(or puriicular piuwage of Scriptnre), '*and i«<pectivclr 
towards that preeent occaaiou vhvreapon Uie wonb 
vera tittered ; but havo intiiiitB springi and Btreaan of 
doctrine ti water the Church iu every part, ... so Itiat 
I do iriuch cottdfmn tlio iDlcq)retatioa of the Scriptara 
which if) onlj a^er the uaoner as men u»o to mttrpret 
a profane book," 

In a similar spirit of wiee criticism, oor great philo- 
aophiral dinne, Bishop Butler,t thus writes :—*' The 
general design of Scripture inav be said to ba to give 
an account of llic world in Ihia einglo point of view, 
as Gturt world, by which it npjtears etstntiaUy distin- 
guished from <M other books." 

Consenuently an expositor of Scripture must fail in 
his task if he does not do what the LssajiBt says chat 
he Tieed not do, and if he does what the Lssarist Tccom- 
mends him to do. If the expositor has not first settled 
the question whether Scripture is divinely inspired, 
and -f "lie handles it as he would " any otlier book," 
he will not be disposed to receive with humility such 
Christian precepts or doctrines, and such snpematnral 
truths, as may do repugnant to his own reason, will, 
and appetites. But ne will measure them, as indeeo 
tlio Essayist and his fcllow-labonrers do, by tho standard 
of his own "inner conBciousness." He will try them 
by what they call their " veritying faculty." J There- 
fore thoBC very precepts and doctrines which constitute 
tho essence ot tlie Gospel may serve as occasionB and 

* Bacon, AdTincf^mt of LmrninK, p. S6B. \ AiuIort, ii. Til 

1 Ym»-)-s uid Kevicini, pp. 31, S^i—SC, 4B ; cf. pp. 313, 365. Tbe 
te«cTiin(! of " Ensije ind Beviein'' on tlils point has been thus flumnied ap 
by B French critic, of Bccptic*) opinionn. In an ■rticle upon that Tolume in 
iin Rnmt da dtvr Monda for Hai, ]B«I, p. 418:— "I« Bible ne pent 
cometrer n place duM ootre Tie rtligieuac qu' i une cooiiitiou, celle da ne 
plua exerccr comme jidii une rapioe de deapoUame »ar I'ei^nt b^In■iI^ 
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argaments to him for rejecting it If, again, he is in 
donbt as to the Inspiration of the Bible, he will set 
aside every interpretation of its words which wonld not 
be applied to those words on the supposition that they 
were uttered by men unaided by the Iloly Spirit, and 
were not dictated by God. 

With regard to the Essayist's notion that Scripture 
can have (mly one meaning^ this is manifestly contra- 
dieted by Scripture itself. For example, the words of 
Scripture, ^^ He hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
florrowB," * are declared in one passage of Scripture to 
have been fulfilled in Christ's miraculous healing of 
men's bodily infirmities ; f and are asserted in another 
place:^ to have been accomplished by His bearing our 
(rins in his own body on the cross. 

Here are two meanings assigned in Scripture to the 
same text of Scripture. Will not every humble and 
devout reader of Scripture thankfully receive botht 

The Essayist himself has displayed some remark- 
able specimens of the disastrous conseouences of his 
own theory, as we shall see hereafter.§ Indeed, the 
present Essay supplies abundant evidence of the un- 
souliidness of that theory, which, while it professes 
to be conducive to the right understanding of Holy 
Scripture, would be utterly destructive of its true in- 
t0rpretation. 

^ The Essayist seems almost to forget, that moral and 
spiritual qualifications, as well as intellectual endow- 
ments are necessary for die right interpretation of Holy 
Scripture. The Scriptures cannot be understood except 
through the illumination of the Holy Spirit who wrote 
them. He must open our eyes, if we are to see the 
wondrous things ot Ood's law. But the Holy Spirit 
will not vouchsafe His divine light to those who ven- 
ture to treat the Scriptures as a common book. Ko : 
He will punish them with spiritual blindness. Spir- 
itual blindness is the just retribution which they who 



• In. liiL 4. f Matt Tiii. 17. ) ^ Pet il 24. 

ftt.|bialii8o 
See below, p. 410. 



ft^t. 9, ia YiiBQtaamuX oa St lUtthew^ ioteipreUtida of Hoeea zL 1. 
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handle Scripturo with ikiDiliaritv brinfi; upon tbei»- 
Belres. " MjfBli-ries are revealed uiit» ihe iiieok,"* 
"Those tliat are meek eliall He miulo in juUgment, 
and Em!) as are geutle, tL«m eliall Hu loaru Ilia 
■way."t 

Uetii is the true cxjilanalioii of the deUieion which 
Beems to have perverted the understanding of the 
writer of the present Essay. He has acted on hia own 
maxim, " Interpret the Scripture like any other book." 
He has treated the Bible like a conuntm book. He 
tells ns tliat it is of no importance to him whether the 
Bible is inspired or no ; and that ho " has nothing to do 
with that qnestion." i And he defines Inspiration to ha 
"that idea of Scripture which he himself aaChers Irom 
a knowledge of it."g Thua he has blinded his own 
eyes, and he will also extinguisli the light of others 
who listen to him. Kahasli me Ammonite said to the 
people of Jab esh-Gi lead, "On tliis condition will I 
make a covenant with you, that I may thnist out all 
your right eyes." [ Tlie Essayist does the same ; if we 
are to be scholars of this Biblical Nahash, we must al- 
low him to tliruat out our right eyes. 

As he loves his own intcllectnal and spiritual health 
and that of others committed to his care, li>t him be 
earnestly entreated to retrace his steps. Let him not 
deem it an unworthy thing to sit down as a scholar at 
the feet of Jesns Christ, and to hearken to that Divine 
Teacher, who delivers the Holy Scriptnres to the world 
not aa a common hook, but as the Word of the living 
God, who enabled His Apostles and Evangelists to see 
and to expound the meaning of the Old Testament, and 
who promises to give the Holy Spirit to those who 
meekly receive the Scriptures as the lively oracles of 
divine truth. Then the scales will fall from his eyes, 
and he will see the light — but not tilt then. 

§ 11. The Essayist has no great veneration for the 
ancient Fatliers of the Chnrcli, and yet he endeavours 
to enlist them in his service. And howl In a man- 

■ Eoclni. iu. le. f F«. UT. 8. t ^B^ft PP- ^^- SIT. 

g P. BIT. I 1 Sua. li. i. 
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ner vhicli could hardly have been expected, and would 
bave Ideally surprisea them. The qnestion of the In« 

Siration of Scriptnre, he says, *^ was not determined bj 
e Fathers of the Church.'^* 

Here it seems to be silently insinuated that the Fa- 
Ibers had no clear yiew of Inspiration. This must be 
the meaning of this sentence, or else it is wholly irrel- 
eyant to the place where it stands. 

Let ns grant now — what is qnite tme — that no ftn- 
cient Council eyer met to determine the question of 
hispiration, and that no ancient Father has left a trear 
tise on inspiration. Why was this 2 Was it because 
that qnestion was not determined ? Will the Essayist 
Tenture to say this? Ko. It was because the question 
was setUedj and because no one in Christendom had 
any doubt about it 

We may hope that the Essayist is ignorant of this 
fact, for if he is'not ignorant of it, he has wilfully calum- 
niated the ancient Fathers in a matter of solemn con- 
cern ; but if he is ignorant of it, let him be requested 
to read the works ot the Fathers, and let him name, if 
he can, a single Father who had any doubt of the In- 
spiration of the Bible. Let him mention any ancient 
Interpreter, who eyer said that *Hhe inspiration of 
Scripture was a matter with which he had nothing to 
do,** or who eyer thought of interpreting the Bible " as 
a common book." ^ cannot do so. And, as &r as 
positiye proof on this subject is concerned, any candid 
inquirer may satisfy himself upon it by consulting the 
lane collections of testimonies gatherea from the works 
of Uie ancient Fathers of the Church, by the late yener- 
able President of St Mary Magdalene College, Oxford. 
Dr. Routh,t and after him by Dr. William Lee, of 
Trinity College, Dublin4 and by the Key. B. F. West- 
cott, of Trinity College, Cambridge, in his excellent 
yolnme "An Introduction to the Study of the Gos- 
pels." § 

* EsBay, p. 851. 4 Routh, Miquia Saeree, toI. t. 

1 Br. WilUam Lee on Infipintio&y Appendix G, pp. 47(^—501. Ixmd. 
1864. 

§ Wes(cot(*i Introduction, Appendix B, pp. S88 — 4S2. Loud. ISSa 
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ThctostimonyofChmtiiin Antiquity may b«raimned 
Up in the words of thu tlireo linndml nnd cightom 
INicene Fathom, wliich have been received bv the nm- 
-versal Clmrch for fifteen hundred years,—"! believe 
in tbe HdIv Qliont, who epako by the prophets." 

§ 19. llie Reformers also are cited by the E^ssayiet 
u favoaring hia own opinions. ** Tiie word (inspira- 
tion)," ho says, " is but of yesterday, not found in the 
«arher confessions of the reformed faith." 

The writer lays a heavy tax on the crednlity of hia 
readers, — "The word inspiration is bnt of yesterday!" 
Have we not the word ^* inspiration" in our own Aii- 
tiiorized Version of the Bible,* and has it not stood 
there for two linndred and fifty years? Is not the 
vorii innjiii-ttfiun to lie foDTid in tliiit i>!ace in I he Ge- 
nevan version of 1557, and in Crannier*s version of 1589, 
and in Tyndale's version of 15341 Is it not as old as 
the age of St. Cyprian, who wrote in the third centary! 
Does he not eay that the Apostles teach us what they 
leanit from the precepts of the JjOtA, being full of the 
grace of the inepiration Of their Ix»rd?t Does not 
Origen Bay that "tlie Holy Ohost inspired every one 
of the holy prophets and apostles in the Old and New 
Testament! "t Nay, is not the word used by St. Jus- 
tin Martyr in the second centary, who says that the 
prophets tanght us by divine insjnrationf^ Does not 
Su Irenffius, the scholar of Polycarp, the disciple of St. 
John, say that the Prophets received divine inspi- 
ration,! and does not all Christian Antiqnity testify- 
that the Scriptures are deonvtwrroi, given by in»pu 
ration^ of God! And if the pncient Fathers wit- 
nessed to the thing^ why should we dispute about the 
word? 



OriBen De Princlpiis, i. g *. 

tS. JusUdX. Cohort. tdUnec, g 38:— lutTqi edat JviaroUt. 
S. Irenaeut c. Hier. ir. S4. 
In kddiiion to tbe authorities cited ■bore, the reader ma; find timlUr 
l a Klman k t la Suioer'a Theawuu* on *. Tpafit, ud ea *. fJyu 
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With regard also to the Beformerdj it is equally 
certain that thej asserted the inspi ration of Scripture 
in the strongest terms in their public confessions of 
faith. Let £e Essayist be requested to look again at 
ihe *^ earlier confessions of the reformed £Euth." 

The Bohemian Confession of 1685* thus begins : — 
^* First of all, we all receive with unanimous consent 
the Holy Scriptures which are contained in the Bible^ 
and were received by our fathers and accounted canon- 
ical, as immovably true and most certain, and to be 
preferred in all things to aU other hooks, as sacred 
books oujrht to be preferred to profane, and divine 
books to numan;f and to be believed with sincerity 
and simplicity of mind: and that they were delivered 
and inmired by Gh>d Himself, as Peter and Paul and 
others do affirm. 

The Helvetic Confession, published in 1536, declares 
that they " execrate all who say that the Holy Scrip- 
tures are not from the Holy Ghost, or who reject any 
portion of them ;" and that the ^* Scriptures are the very 
words of Ood, who speaks to us by them." 

The Gallican Confession, pubhshed in 1561, asserts 
that the ^^ word contained in the books of Holy Scrip- 
ture," which it enumerates, ^* proceeded from one God, 
and are the sum and substance of truth, and that nei- 
ther men nor angels may add anything to it, or make 
any change in it. 

'Die Scottish Eirk in her Confession affirms that the 
^Scriptures were committed to writing through the 
Holy Spirit of God." 

The^elgic Confession savs that theScriptures contain 
^^ the holy and divine word, not given by human will, 
but spoken by men of God, who were inspired by His 
spirit," and ** that they were written by God's com- 
mand ;" and " we beheve," say the framers of the 
Confession, ^^ all things contained therein." 

* Coiput lAbronnn S^fmbolieorum Eeelenm RrformaifB^ ed. AugustL 
Elberfeld, 1827, p. 276 ; la which Tdume the other O o n fe ari o M here dtea 
may be found. 

t AitXYIIL 
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The doc ne of t1i« (Ad Lnthenui divineB, Atleaetfram 
-the cud ol lio ftixleenlb ci'nUirv. — tor it ia rendilj 
allowed till, eoniv of tlie curtiur Liillit:raii6 were le» 
explicit in t rirvx)>rii&sions, — ia BtAted in tlie&e worde:* 
— '■ Infpira..jn ia the act bj wliicli God communicated 
BiipemsturAlly to tlie mind of tLe writers of Scripture 
not only tlie ideas of tlie tLuDge wliicli Ilier were to 

write, bat aU~ ''"t »:— ■ -,{ i\,f. worde by wliich 

they were to Iw trne author of the Holy 

Scripture is 

Can any «r xplicit t And yet tlw 

Eesayiat BU^go irmera laid Jiule ttreM 

on the doetriofl ' i of the Bible. Wbit 

else is the mean. nge, " ihe word " intfrf- 

ration "ia hot i >t ibund in the tmAia 

Confessions of tl i," taken in connexioa 

with his ueerti< *o is to be interpreted 

like "any otbci uiukv, ii..^. iliat "the qiicislion of 
inepiratiou is one with which the interpreter of Scrip- 
ture has nothing to dot" Is he ready to adopt the 
language of those Confessions to which be appeals f If 
be 18 not, why did he refer (o them i If he is, must he 
not retract almost all that he has said in this Essay mi 
the subject of Inspiration i 

§ 13. When a person comes before a magistrate to 
bring a charge against a neighbour, he is rightly re- 
quired to statu the particulars of his gricvanee. He is 
not allowed to say that the man whom he impeaches is 
a housebreaker, out Ite is called npon to specify the 
circumstances of some act of burglary upon which he 
grounds his charge. And if he cannot do so, he is 
justly regarded as guilty of calumny, for injuring his 
neiglibour's reputation, and he will have damaged his 
own character in the eyes of the whole neighbourhood 
by such a slanderous imputation. 

It is deeply to be regretted that the Essayist is 

chargeable with this wrong. He brings accusations 

against others which would not be received by any 

Justice of the Peace at any Petty Sessions, against the 

* See Base. NutUrut Stdiviiv*, Sth edidon, Up*. ISSS, p. 103. 
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With regard also to the Jteformera^ it is equally 
oertain that they asserted the iuspiratioii of Scripture 
in the strongest temis in their public confessions of 
fkith. Let £e Essayist be requested to look again at 
ihe ^earlier confessions of the reformed faith." 

The Bohemian Confession of 1685* thus begins : — 
^ First of all, we all receive with unanimous consent 
the Holy Scriptures which are contained in the Bible, 
and were received by our fathers and accounted canon- 
ical, as immovably true and most certain, and to be 
preferred in all things to aU other booksj as sacred 
books oujrht to be preferred to profane, and divine 
books to iiuman;f and to be believed with sincerity 
and simplicity of mind ; and that they were delivered 
and innnred by Gh>d Himself, as Peter and Paul and 
others do affirm. 

The Helvetic Confession, published in 1536, declares 
that they "execrate all who say that the Holy Scrip- 
tures are not from the Holy Ghost, or who reject any 
p<Nrtion of them ;" and that the " Scriptures are the very 
words of Ood, who speaks to us by them." 

The Gallican Confession, pubhshed in 1561, asserts 
that the " word contained in the books of Holy Scrip- 
ture," which it enumerates, " proceeded from one God, 
and are the sum and substance of truth, and that nei- 
ther men nor angels may add anything to it, or mako 
any change in it. 

The Scottish Elirk in her Confession affirms that the 
^Scriptures were committed to writing through the 
Holy Bpirit of God." 

The Belgic Confession savs that theScriptures contain 
** the holy and divine word, not given by human will, 
but spoken by men of God, who were inspired by His 
spirit," and ** that they were written by God's com- 
mand ;" and " we beheve," say the framers of the 
Confession, " all things contained therein," 

* Coipui JAbrorym Symbolicorwn Eeelenm RrformtUiB^ ed. AugustL 
SIberfeld, 1827, p. 27S ; m which Tdume the other ConfefleioDi here cites 
mey be found. 

t Aitxvm. 
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Dr. Frader ^ Bcbleiertnacber, as the read«r knowt, wm 
a German iihiloeoplipr and dirine who poliliiifatd a 
Fi^oru of volumes. Is the youlliCul ettiideiit to Eenrcb 
through tbem in qneat of tlicse " discrepancies in the 
narrative of the Infancy I " Is hu to huut for the ttvedtg 
in that bnndlo of hny I 

Btit perhaps he ma^' have heard that one of tbt 
learned German'* ' " :ran«1atc(l into Englifih 

thirty-six years lAfortunalo cnoo^iU) 

meet with s c ition, now very ecarcef 

he may at len, alleged "discre" "*"" 

in the naTTati^v vointed ont by 8 

inachef." 

Sclileiermacue 1 have entd, ' 

lished many vea )co that time I . _ 

fations have oec d-t Did ilie Eseayat 

LOW thial We fose it. If he did, bis 

apjionl to those espioaeu oojecnoiis becomes morecen- 
Biimble; but if he did not know it, is he weU qnalitied 
to write a dissertation " on the Interpretation of Holy 
Scriptore 1 " 

Lest, however, the reader ehonld remain in the state 
of embarrassment into which he has been tlirown by this 
vagne charge of discrepancy brought against the holy 
Evangelists, let us briefly examine what Schleiermfr 
cher's objections were, to which the Essayist refers us, 

Schleiermacher says that 8t. Lake's account of the 
Annunciation cannot be true, because if it were, the 
Blessed Virgin would certainly have communicated it 
to Joseph, and then Joseph would not have formed the 
design of patting her away, as stated by St. ^Matthew. 
Schloiemiacher, therefore, rejects St. Luke's history irf 
the AnnuDciation as a poetical embellishment. 

This is a specimen of the kind of Interpretation of 

■ Dr. F. SchUiemiaclier, Ifebtr d. Schriften del Lukat, o'l* Icntitctier 
Vemch. Beriia, IBIT. 

1A Critical Eamj on the Gospel of St. Luke, b; Ih-. Frederidi Schlcie^ 
cr, with Ml jDtroduction bj Ibe TransUMr. London, ISiS. Sea 
there in pp. 44 — 52. 

X PuiicuUrlj, u FtaUd ■bore, b; Dr. DtvidiOD, " lutroductiou to tb* 
Goepeig," pp. lie— Ilf 
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Scriptare which the Essayist sanctions with his author* 
ity when he directs the attention of his youthful readers 
to the ^^ discrepancies pointed out by Schleiermacher." 

Surely any one of those readers, when he comes to 
meet this objection face to face, would hardly fail to 
perceiTe that it is as hollow and worthless as it is pr^ 
somptuous and profane. 

Dt Luke himself supplies an answer to it. He 
describes the Blessed Virgin Mary as " keeping all '^ 
the divine revelations, and ^' pondering them in her 
heart" * A beautiful picture of maiden modesty and 
delicate reserve, and oi patient waiting and reverent 
faith in God. If such was the case (^fter her marriage 
with Joseph, as the Evangelist assures us it was, how 
much more would it be so before she was united to him, 
and while she dwelt apart in vii^gin privacy at Nazap 
leth* 

A writer who makes such an objection is not 
worthy to be recommended to the joung. What a 
poor notion must he have of that quiet meekness and 
noly piety which are the best ornaments of woman* 
hood I 

Let us observe also that St Matthew does not say 
that Joseph intimated to Mar^ an^ intention of reuoun* 
dug his purpose of a matrimonial alliance with her. 
Ko : he was only " minded " to do so ; and while he 
^thauglU thereon, the angel of the Lord appeared to 
him in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou son or David^ 
fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which 
is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost." f 

The Blessed Virgin " was highly favoured " by Gk>d, 
and we may be sure that she was under the heavenly 
guidance of the Holy Ghost She was taught by Him 
even in her silence. It was a providentiid thing that 
she did not mention to Joseph the angelic communica- 
tion. If she had done so, the assertion would have 
rested merely on her authority, and he might have been 
perplexed, and even have been tempted to doubt the 

• Luke B. 19. t ^^ ^ 20, 21. 



&et. It «u * proTHl«9itiaI tfainfr that ihe vent uwwf 

from Nazareth soon after the AnnuDciation, and re- 
mained viih her rottein £liiwilH'th * three monttM ; aod 
there she received a te»timony tn the trath of tha vmon 
which bad a|iTK;arvd to hereclf, for ehe found that H 
waa tmo wliu'U wait »iK>krn by tli« angd, viz., that 
"her cousiu EtUabcth had conr^Ted a sou in her old 
age ; " t aod the fact of the Auuiiuciattou had boen nh 
vealed to £li»abvUi4 

Jt wu aliK) a providential thing that Joseph dM not 
eommonicate to Alary his intention of abandoning his 
design of niarriu^ witli her. For Dins a iit occa^on 
arose, a fHvn u* viwIiM nodtu, for the appearance of the 
Angel to Joseph in the dream ; and he acted npon that 
appearatico, and probably he commonicated to Mary 
the vision vouchsafod to himself. And this act and 
com in mi i cation would elicit from her an afconnt of the 
Annunciation, and would be an independent testimony 
to it. The dream would confirm the Annunciation, and 
the Annunciation would contirra the dream. Tie 
Angel in the dream who eays to Joseph in St. Mat- 
thew's GoBpel " that which is conceived in her is of the 
Holy Ghost," shewed that he came from the same divine 
Lord who revealed to Mary by Gabriel, as St. Luke re- 
lates, " the Iloly Ghost ahall come upon tliee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee ; therefore 
that holy tiling which shall be bom of theo shall be 
called the Sou of God." And bo the faith of both 
Joseph and Mary would be strengthened by God, and 
they would both receive from Him inexpressible com- 
fort in their union. 

Thia pairing of visions, vouchsafed to two several 
parties, and mutually confirming one another, is char- 
acteristic of God's dealings witli His saints on great 
and worthy occasions. We see it in His dispensations 
to Saul and to Anania8,§ and also to Cornelius and to 
St. Petcr.l A writer on the " Interpretation of Scrip 
ture " might have done well to bear in mind this char- 
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acterifltio, and .to apply it to the illnfitration of the 
** narrative of the Infancy." 

The other "discrepancies" which Schleiermacher 
has supposed to exist in the narratives of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke are disposed of with equal ease. One 
refers to the two genealogies, and has already been 
examined.* 

He allegeS) also, that if the wise men came at all 
to Bethlehem, they must have come to Bethlehem before 
^^ the presentation in the temple," which was forty days 
after the birth. Schleiermacher adds, St. Luke makes 
the parents to have returned to Nazareth immediately 
after the Presentation. Consequently if Herod, as rep- 
res^ited by St. Matthew, heard from the wise men the 
fact of the birth of the King of the Jews, and had issued 
bis savage order against the children at Bethlehem, 
Joseph would never have hazarded the life of the 
Infant by eoincp to Jerusalem for the Presentation. 
Schleien£[iJ)er, therefore, rejects the narratiye of St. 
Matthew as a poetical fiction, designed " to represent 
Jesus as immediately recognised by the heatlien," 
*' and to establish the ri^ht of Christianity to extend 
beyond the limits of Judaism." f 

In the former instance St. Luke was the poet and 
St. Matthew the historian, but now the tables are 
turned, and at the bidding of this Berlin necromancer 
waving his madical wano, St. Matthew is transformed 
into a poet ana St. Luke becomes an historian ; St. 
Matthew has given us a legend which is to. be rejected 
on the authority of St. Luke I To all this gratuitous 
assumption it may be replied. How does our critic 
know that the Ma^ arrived before the Presentation t 
There is no ground in the Gospels for such a suppo- 
sition, but very much the reverse. The star seems to 
have appeared at the Nativity. The Magi, led by the 
star, came from a distance, and would hardly arrive at 
Bethlehem within forty days after the birth. And if 
the time between the birth and their arrival had been 

* AboTe^ p. 882. 

f ScUeiennidMr, CHtical Enay on the Goipd of Liike» pp^ 46— M^ 
l^gpkli tnmtotioii. London, 1825. 
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K> eliort, Herod woqIi) barn hardly extended hi» iM^ 
guiiiury order to infante of two years old.* And if the 
parciitii hud r(;i;i;iv«xl the ficid of thfi iiiw im-n iJiey 
voiild probably not liave prusented tho ofierings of 

But it may he objected, — St. Luke tells lis that lh« 
parents ijultted Itellileliem at^er the Pn^entntinn, and 
relurtiixi to Kazarcth. Yes; and he aleo informs ua 
thnt they were in tho habit of comiuf^ " to Jiiruaalmi 
every Tear for tho Passover." J What more probable 
than' that after the birth at Bethlehem, the city if 
Dai'id, where the Messiah was to be bom,g and af^er 
the glorious revelations at Betldehem in toe angelic 
viBion to the shephcrde, Joseph and Marr should nare 
bad a strong yearning for Betiilehem, and that in visit- 
inp Jerusalem for tho Passover they sliouid come to 
Ueilileliem, in its neighbnurliwd, in onlcr to k- tt/r> t/ifre f 
Perhaps their return to Nazareth after the Presentatitm 
was only for tlic sake of arranging their affairs ther& 
with a view to a migration to Bethlehem, which had 
such glorious asBociations and such gracious attractions 
for them ; and when they were there, not any longer 
in the stable of the inn, at the Nativity, | but, as Bt. 
Matthew notes, in s ficmee,'^ they receivetl the visit and 
homage from the wise men coming from the East. 

This arrangement of incidents is certainly very prob- 
able ; ** indeed, anything is more probable than that 
St, Matthew, who wrote his Gospel for the Jews, and 
published it in Judeea n few years af^er the Ascension, 
should have commenced his narrative with a falsehood, 
which any one almost in that country would have been 
able to refute. But so far was this from being the case, 
that Christians of tliat age and country not only re- 
ceived his Gospel as true, but died eheerfiilly in detonce 
of its truth ; and in course of time the Roman mistress 

■ Matt ii. le. j I.ukf iL it. 

ilbid. E<. 41. g Uic^ r. 2. 

LukeU.7. 1 Halt, f 1.11. 

** It hu alreid? been tulMnitled lo the couudentioD of the mudent of 
Scriptore in a ooto on lUU. ii. 9, with some other reuoni not repealed 
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ef the world, which at first persecuted the Christians, 
was convinced that St. Mattnew's Gk)spel is true, and 
placed it on thrones in her imperial council-chambers, 
and revered it as the Word of God. 

Let us now be permitted to put the question, — How 
would the Essajisrs friends bear it, if a writer holding 
a high place in a learned University were to treat h%9 
character in the same way as he has treated that of the 
JEoanffdiais t How would they brook it, if a Tutor and 
Pnrfessor had charged the Essayist with putting forth 
fictions as facts ; and if, in support of such imputations, 
his accusers had appealed to some voluminous writings, 
without any specincation of any particular char^ ; and 
if, after much search, the grounds of that accusation had 
been discovered to be frivolous and nu^twy, and to 
have been already examined and refuted? Would not 
tiie Essayist's friends and admirers have resented such 
dealing as disingenuous and dishonest? Would they not 
have protested against it as calnomious, cowardly, and 
tesei Surely they would, and they would have done 
righdv. But this is precisely the manner in which 
the fissayist himself has treated St. Matthew and 8L 
Luke. And is it not the duty of ^efrienda and 9oholr 
ara of the Evangdista to vindicate their credit I Are 
we to sympathize with the Essajdst, and to have no 
sympathy with the Evangelists t The Essayist is alive, 
and is able to vindicate himself; but the Evattgelista 
are dead and cannot speak for themselves. Therefore 
every lover of truth and justice ought to become their 
advocate, and to rise up in their defence against such 
aoonsations as these. 

Again : if a medical practitioner had mixed poison 
with the diet of his patients, and if he had told them 
tiiat the poison was wholesome nourishment ; if he had 
put deleterious drugs into a beautiful vessel, and had 
inscribed upon it the name of some pleasant and health- 
ful potion ; if he had thus disarmed their suspicions, 
and attracted them by his own fair name, and by that 
oT some other person commended by his eulogiesi would 
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he not be more cesannble tlm if he had opeoty tt* 

dangereti their Hvw) Ccrtiiiiily hp n-ould. And -what 
line liii'i) (lone bj iheiTriter of this Eeeajl lie has 
admin ibtered puiAon to the eonU of his yuuthfal read- 
ers ; lie has iuscribed a fair name npon the poi«on, he 
has fttforded no test for its detection, be has (.-ommended 
it as a, palatable food, he has dispensed it to thousands 
and tend of tliousandB as spiritual nourishment, good 
for their souls' health, 

§ 14. The Essayist is ready enongli to imagine difr- 
crepancies in the Gospels, but he docs not seem equally 
sensitive as to the discrepaucies in his own Essay : — 

E quod in Icrgo est."* 



But U't him sliift thp wallet from his back and place it 
before his eyes, and he may perhaps find it amply stwed 
with what ne imputes to others. 

He has assumed the existence of contradictions in 
the Gospels ; he says that there " is so much disagree- 
ment in facts in the Gospels ; ^' f and yet, in another 
part of his dissertation, he assures us that it is " a ffreat 
/'act " — as he terms it — that " the Gospels are for the 
most part of common origin ; " J and insisting on thia 
^^ great fact,^^ he assumes it as a necessary inference, 
that " we can no longer speak of three independent wit- 
nesses of the Gospel narrative." § 

Here he has revived the obsolete tlieoir, of whieJi 
Oennan scholars have long since been ashamed, that 
the Gospels are from "eome common original." A 
century ago this notion, which was put forth oy Semler 
and others, was rightly discarded as chimerical and 
ridiculous by J. G. Rosenmiiller. \ For who had ever 
seen that original Gospel t Who among the ancients 
had ever mentioned it '( It was a mere legendary fic- 
tion of critics eager to find some support for their own 
baseless hypotheses. And the Essayist, now in the mid- 
dle of the nineteentli century, has "disinterred that the- 
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(xrj from its srave, where it has slept quietly for some 
time ; he woold gaWanize into new life this crazy skel- 
eton, and set it np for our admiration ; and in his affec- 
tion for it he would have us relinquish our own belief 
in the living reality^ of the three synoptical Gospels, 
** as independent witnesses " of our Lord's history I 
And yet, mark his own discrepancy I he charges those 
same witnesses with inconsistencies I They are all de- 
pendent on one common account ; and yet they are at 
variance with one another 1 They, do not even agree in 
the " original dwelling-place of our Lord's parents ; " * 
thev '^ trace His genealogy in different ways;" and 
besides other differences which he assumes, there are 
the '^ discrepancies in the narrative of the Lifancy point- 
ed oat by Schleiermacher." 

Observe, also, the modesty with which this super- 
annuated theory of a common origin of the Gospels is 
put forth. Ancient writers, from Capias the disciple of 
St. John and Irenseus the scholar of Poly carp, have agreed 
in testifying that there was a connection between St. 
ICark's Gospel and the holy apostle St. Peter, who calls 
Mark ^^ his son ; " f and Biblical critics, and readers of 
the New Testament generally, have recognised an in- 
ternal evidence of the truth of that ancient testimony 
in the interesting fact that St. JPeter^e failings are 
dwelt upon with particular emphasis in the Gospel of 
iSk. Jiark. But ooserve the Essayist's diffidence. In 
qute of all that ancient testimony, confirmed by inter- 
xud proof, St. Mark is only to be a copyist of an apoc- 
ryphal original Gospel, which never had any existence 
except in the Essayist's imagination ! And the testi- 
mony of L:«n8eus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
a host of other ancient writers, who agree in asserting 
the connection of St. Mark's Gospel with St. Peter, is 
summarily dismissed by the Essayist with this con- 
temptuous sentence : — 

** It is evident that no weight can be ghren to traditional 
statements of facts about the authorship [of the Gospels] ; as, 

• Sany, p. 846. t ^ F^ ▼• ^<» 
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f^,t»,w-f|.. ^M fi Bill 01 MaabMnwd of l)ffntl/aa -mhitk 

t^t tit«7 [the GoipcliJMAibf tits RtOft put of ROUWnk O^W.^ 

Aootber FpeciineD of oar withor e toudcst^ uul coo- 
nstencf nu; licrc bo i Ho u.^* in ooe pUc* 

voir truijr. tluu "ScriL to be interpreted frpoi 

itAdf," " N'on Dui ex Scriptnti Scriptsnun poles into^ 
pretajT." f Bnt bo* does be spi'ly HJ* own rule ia 
et/t^r parts of bis Kmmj I > ' ' 'c eluUI euc Uc-n^sftcr, be 
will uut UM»pt tbo inter] lion* of tlic Ofd Testa- 

tii«ut wbicb are given hj Holy Spirit in tbe -STm, 

And yet "Scrinturo is to be interprcud from itAelfT 
llu says tliat tnere "Ls hardly &Dy quotation in the 
EpiBtk-s of tlio Xew Teitament from tlie I'ropLcts, in 
wliiclt the meaning ia bas^-J oii tin; L'rij,'iiial sense ; "{ 
and Lo oanu%tIy warns LU pupils against accepting 
mure t/uin one meaning g ot' a propliccy ; and be asserts 
that the only true meaning ot Seriptnre is that which 
is to be callieiod from Seripture inttrprctcd iita any 
otAer book; and Uierefort he rejects tliose meanings 
which arc assigned by the Evangelists in Scriptare 
themaelvcii to prophecies of the 01 a Testament \ \ And 
yet we are gravely aesured by the Essayist that we can- 
not interpret Scripture except from Scripture itself! 

It may perhaps be asked by the reader, ' How does 
the Essayist reconcile his mode of treating the New 
Testainenl, with the reverent affection, which ia often 
professed in this P^ay, for the person of our Blessed 
Lord) Oar Blessed Lord Uiuiself is tlie Author of 
these interpretations of tlie prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, either directly in His own person, or mediately 
by His Apostles or Evangelists. IIow can the Essay- 
ist's rejection of the teacliing accord with veneration 
for the Teacher ? ' 

This question has evidently presented itself to his 

f Pp. 882, SS4. 1 P. 40fl. 

1 Smp-SSS. 
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mind ; and it is answered by means of one of tihose un- 
happy expedients, which the Essayist found already 
maae to his hand in the magazine of German theology 
from which his materials are derived. 

All who are familiar with the history of German 
Protestantism will at once anticipate the reply. It is 
supplied by the theory of (accommodation. That theory 
was propounded about a century ago by Semler * and 
others.t It is well described by the late revered Hu^h 
James Hose, in one of his Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in 1825 : % — " Semler invent- 
ed an hypothesis to get rid of what offended him in the 
New Testament. He contended that we are not to take 
all the declarations of Scripture as addressed to us, but 
to consider them as in many points adapted to HiQ/eelr 
iny$ and dispositions of tne age 'when they originated. 
This was the origin of that famous theory of accommo- 
dationj which Semler carried to great lengths, but 

* Compare tho account in the ** Historical Sketch of German Frotc»- 
tmtism," by O. H. Dewar, M. A., p. 107 :— *' Semler, thirty years Professor 
«t Halle, was the fbmider of what is called the historical niilhod of inter- 
melatioii. The principal feature of this system is, that every passage of 
scripture is to be interpreted with reference to the time and drcumstancea 
vnder whidi it was deliyered. True as thu principle fai a certain sense may 
be, it is easy to perceiye that in the sense in whidi It has been used l^ 
Seoiler and his successors, and as a foundation for the.so-called doctrine of 
aeconnnodaiumy it must Ic^ to a total abandonment of the doctrine of the 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. If in speaking of the expectation of 
a lleBBiah, of His own miraculous birth, of the eAision of the Holy Gboeti 
«f a future judgment, of a heaven and a hell, of angels and of eril sphrit^ 
Jc»u8 and His Apostles were only acecmmodBUimg them$elv€9 to ike pncom- 
eeived opiniont <md erron of the Jews^ in order to gain an influence over 
them, and thus induce them to submit to the pure and spiritual require- 
Bents of the Gospel, which Semler, educated among the Pietists, connd* 
ered of more importance than a distinctive belief; — i^ I say, on such pointi 
as these, Jesus and His Apostles were accommodating themselves to Jewish 
prejudices, surely .the volume of Holy Scripture woiild be of a very similar 
duuacter with the fables of ifisop, which, in order to convey to cfaildreB 
tome useful lesson, endeavour to excite their attention and please their 
fancy by absurd and unnatural fictions ; and surely then the words of Scrip* 
ture cannot have emanated ftt>m that Holy Spirit with whom is neither 
fidsdiood nor deceit ; surely it cannot claim our reverence ; it cannot bo 
unto us a rule of fiudi, or an instructor in holiness.** 

Edcermann, Van Hemert, Khrsten, Vogel, Ac., Ac 

On the State of the ProtMtant B«iigio& in GensiBj, ^M1- 
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vhich, in the hands of his foUoweiB, becante th« nMWt 
formidahle wtapon <nvr dfvited Offatn^l C/inttianilt/, 
Whatever men were disinclined to receive in the New 
Testament, and could not with decencij- reject, wlnle 
tliey called tlicmsi;tved Chril^tiaIle and retainetl the Scrip- 
ture, they got rid of by this theory." They " main- 
tained that the Ai>oBtle&, and oven Jesna Himself, /lad 
ad<ivt«l Jiimstlf, not only in Uis way of teacliing, but 
in Ilis doctrines, to tlie prejudices of the Jews/' . . , 
" Wliun the prophecies of the Old Testament were cited, 
then appeal was made lo the interpreters on the new 
plan, wiio averted constantly that there were noprcpht- 
cits to he/ound, or (what was perhaps stranger still) that 
tliere was nothing in the Old Testament clear eicmgh 
to argue &om, witnout danger of arbitrary conclnaionB. • 
'' I cannot," says the same excellent wnter,t " mentioB 
this theory (of accommodation) without adding to it an 
expression of the strongest abhorrence. Ktrange, in- 
deed, must nun's notions be of a divine, or even of a 
eincere human teacher, when they can believe tliat He 
would endeavour to recommend a practical system of 
the most lofty virtues by a sacrifice of truth." 

Yet this is the idea which the Eesavist seems to have 
formed, or rather reproduced, of our Blessed Lord, and 
His Apostles and Evangelists. 

Having said that there is scarcely any prophecy of 
the Old Testament which is interpreted in the New ae- 
cording to its original sense," J ne adds, that we are 
not to he surprised at this ; for we ought to be prepared 
to see Scripture interpreted according to the " ideat of 
the age or cormtry m which it teas written" and there- 
fore we oueht not to insist " on the applications which 
the New Testament makes of passages in the Old, as 
tlieir original meaning ; " § and ho puts a question to 
wliich he himself has already suggested the answer, " Is 
the Interpretation of the Old Testament in the New to 
be regarded as the meaning of the original text, &r an 
accommodation of it to the thoughts of other times I " | 
* On tbe Sula of the FroteEUnt ReLgion in GermoiiT. f Ibid., p. 48. 

} £W7, p. toe. g F. 407. I F. 3T0. 
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The EssaTist professes a feelins of reverence for the 
Divine Saviour of the world ; but now can this question 
be reconciled with such a professsion ? Christ is '^ the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life ; " * and " He came to 
bear witness to the truth ; " f &nd He sternly denounc- 
ed the sins and errors of the Jews and their teachers ; 
and therefore He suffered death at their hands. And 
yet we are to entertain the question, whether He was 
not guilty of equivocation, dissimulation, and cow- 
ardice I and whether He did not adapt His lan^piage to 
the prejudices of His hearers ; and whether His teach- 
ing 18 any longer to be regarded as of universal appli- 
cation, or only to have a temporary and local signifi- 
cance, aooommodated with dexterous pliancy to the tem- 
per and circumstances of the times in which His lan- 
guage was uttered I 

This theory of (zooammo^iorh being once assumed 
to be true, there is no limit to its application. All the 
teaching of Christ and His Apostles must eventually 
disappear under its withering influence. The doctrines 
of Christianity will soon be treated as merely ephem- 
eral ideas, or floating fashions adapted to tne spirit 
of the age in which they were first published. Indeed, 
ae is well known, these disastrous results have already 
followed from that theory of accommodation. It brought 
jbrth an abundant harvest of unbelief. ^' The lessons 
of Semler," the author of that theo^, " have not been 
lost," says the writer, just quoted. " liie evil seed which 
he committed to the earth produced an hundredfold ; 
and even the sower himself would have contemplated 
with surprise and horror the evil and poisonous crop 
which has sprung from the seed he planted .... In the 
works of Semler's followers there is a daringness of dis- 
belief, a wantonness of blasphemy, which in a professed 
unbeliever we should expect and understand, out when 
we turn from the works where it is found to the page 
which records the name and situation of the writers^ and 
when we find that to ma/ny of them is entrusted the sdlr 
emn chaaye of educating the younger brethren j and to aU 

• John xiT. 6. * f I^id. jmiL 87. 
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is ornnm l that ttiU mure «ot^mM dtant ^fie^im 
and tcalvntAf over Chritt'aioct on mrlM^ tbon wmdd. 

bo no codmUUoo for the Chnatuui heart, ytav U not 
pcrrowted th»t God biu somv great cod io viev, aoiDa 
ervut luMOn to teach, in allovring so dreadfiil a pest to 
infest tbU portion of Uis vioc-'j^&ra, uid to threatea tbs 
dutnictloD of al] that U dvar, ucrcd, nnd holj." * 

Such were usi. ..ait- or's tbcorj of acconUUK 

datioQ, in the Univcisi ils, and puub chorcfaM 

of GcnnKny. It U nc I in En^iwd ; and tf h 

U lilliiwi.fl to taJce r ib, its conseqacnccs will 

t>o thu Bamo hcra 

§ IB. Uaving e lufttorical veraci^of 

tliv Evongeliit*, u.- oes not heeitata aim lo 

impugn their anthoniy m tTti^rpretlng tJie propludet 
of thu Old Testament, lie discards their mterpreta- 
lionii nfl obHok'tc. Tlieir cxposititms might do well 
onoiigli formerly, bat tiie world is now becoming wiser. 
Listen to his words : f — 

" The time will come, when educated men will be no more 
dllo lo beljovc ihnt llic words, ' Out of Egypt have I called My 
Son.'J were inlendrd by the Prnphd to refer to the return of 
Joseph nnd Mary out of Egypt, than they are now able to 
believe tlio noman Catholic exposition of Gen. iii. 15, 'Ipsa 
conlerot caput tuum.' " 

The reader ie aware that " the Roman Catholic ex- 
postion " of that pasEago in the Book of Geneus is 
grounded upon a perversion of the Hebrew original. 
According to that exposition, the words of God to the 
Bcrjient are interpreted as if they signified " She stall 
bruise tliy head,' and those words are applied by the 
Churcliof Rome to the Virgin Mary; whereas the words 
clearly mean " It sliall bruise thy head," and, as all 
Christian antiquity tcstifies,§ they refer to the Seed of 
the woman, which is Christ. 

' Hugh Junes Ro«e'« Discnursea, preached before the UaiTcraitr at 
Camtiridgo, on Iho " Stnlo of tbe ProIesUDt Religion in Germmj," p. 08. 

\ EauT, p. 418. 1 Hdks li. 1 ; Matt ii. IS. 

§ Bee 'Ron. it. SO i St. Leo Hagn. Senn. de NuIt. ii. ; 8L Jeton*, 
QoMioo. Ucbr. io Gen., torn, il p. 110; and tbe Benedictine now on 
Oen. Hi. IB. 
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Here, therefore, is a glaring misrepresentation of a 
most important text of the Old Testament ; and yet 
llie Essayist tells ns ^' the time is coming, when educated 
men " will acknowledge that the interpretation which 
the holy JSvcmgelist St. Matthew gives of the words of 
the Prophet, Hosea xi. 2, " Out of Egypt have I called 
My Son," is not more credible than that glaring mis- 
representation I 

The Essayist has not much respect for the early 
Fathers ; he ^^ has no delight in the voluminous litera- 
ture which has overgrown the text " * of the Oospels. 
If he had been more conversant with it, perhaps he 
mii^t have been preserved from raisine this objection 
to St. Matthew, by which he has brou^t himself into 
the company of Julian the Apostate, who made the 
flame accusation against the Evangelist f fifteen centu- 
ries ago. 

Let us consider the all^ation. 

The Essayist says : — 

" The time is coming, when educated men will no more be 
able to believe that the words, ' Out of Egypt have I called 
My Son, were intended by the Prophet (Hosea) to refer to the 
return of Joseph and Mary from Egypt, than they are now 
able to believe the Roman Catholic exposition of Gen. iii.- 15." 

On the other hand, an Evangelist, St Matthew, 
assures us, that those words of Hosea were ftdfilled in 
that return. St. Matthew thus writes, % — " When he 
(JoB^h) arose, he took the young child and His mother 
DT night, and departed into Egvpt, and was there imtil 
tne death of Herod, that it mignt hefuifiUed which was 
spoken of (or Jyy) the Lord, by (or throuah^) the Prophet 
(Hosea), Out of Egypt have I called My Son." 

The Essayist intimates that the Evangelist has made 
a mistake here; otherwise his remark is whollj un- 
meaning. The Evangelist is wrong ; and " the time is 
coming when educated men " will discover his error, 
and correct it, and discard the interpretation of Hosea 
which St Mat^w would impose upon them. 

* Enty, p. 888. t ^ ^ Jerome on Hosea zL 

t Matt ii. 16. 8 S«^ 



Bat vbak it tW fret I Hu St. lUubev miihiter 
fteXed BoM»l 

AMomllj DOC Tbe tntb is, th*t tha Efisjist bw 
been cM^t in tbo unra wbieh h« bM Utd fgr olho*. 
He had ftirued lu to " iolerpnt Seriptova •■ aar oAv 
b<K>k,''* tbat u, R5 • bomiui eompoeitioti. Qe aliD 
•*>un» o« tb«t no puHoe of Scripiore oui bare wif 
in»n; rAon 0*m ftMOitia^, lAo^ n«w- tsoiinui^ ^ U to 

be KUberad from telf" viibofit re^ird to 

ita uatura or ai%_j - n* '^^^Pture bas om 

meaning, — the meamm I nail to tba mind of tbe 

Proph^ at Evangelii . . fint uttarDd it." And 
again, *' Wa bare no . JMft ittribnto to titt PwOeltd 
a»jf •eetmd or hidden mdi Ibfent fiton that md 
appears on the tvrftux." % 

Tbe«e are his famous csoods of iDterpretation. Un- 
fortunatolv for him*<ilf !io ha.-< applicil Infin here. He 
trli-8 til.- j)iY,i,li.v_v ..I' IL.-..-;i L.y \i.~ ,.:v:, .riru^,! rland- 
anl, and Qndd that Hosca ia speaking of Israel coming 
(orllifrom Rwyt. And I losca ia to have bat " one mean- 
ing ; and that meaning is '• the meaning which ia on 
ifke turface^^ the meaning which may be gathered from 
Uosca A writings, treated " like any other book." Hoeea 
meant to refer to Israel's coming out of Egypt, Hi* 
prophecy rcfcrB to thai coming, and therefore, argaes 
the Esaayiat, it cannot refer to anything else. Conse- 
quently St. Matthew ia wrong in saying that " Joseph 
took the young child and Ilis mother by night, and 
departed into Egypt ; and was there until the death of 
Herod, that it might h« ftUfiUed which was epoken by 
the Lord tlirough the Prophet, Out of Egypt have I 
called My Son , and " the time is coining when edu- 
cated men " will reject this interpretation. 

In contemplating such reasoning we are lost in aston- 
ishment. Tlie vanity and self-conceit of the human 
heart m indeed great, and scarcely any common exhibi- 
tion of it ought to cause much surprise. But surely 
this is a phenomenon almost unparalleled. The Efisay- 
ist correcting the Evangelist ! The Essayist in the 

• X«a7, pp. SCO, 877. f Pp. 404, 37S. } F. SSO. 
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nineteenih century correcting St. Matthew — a Hebrew 
by birth, a companion and apostle of Jesus Christ, and 
writing a Gospel for Hebrew Christians which was re- 
ceived by tliem as a divine work 1 The Essayist cor- 
recting St. Matthew in tlie interpretation of Hebrew 
prophecy I This is something ahnost beyond the pow- 
ers of all human conception. 

Consider also, if haply it be tmo, that the Scriptures 
are not " like any other book," and if St. Matthew 
wrote under the guidance of tiie Holy Spirit of God, 
and tf his Gospel t^ indeed, what all Christendom for 
eiflhteen hundred years has believed it to be, a divinely 
So^ired work, then we have this fearfal phenomenon- 
the Essayist correcting the Holy Ghost 1 

When, however, we come to analyze this strange 
prodigy, it is not altogether inexplicable. Holy Scrip- 
ture enables us to explain it. The first requisite for 
"the Interpretation of Scripture" is humility. The 
second is reverence for Scripture. If we rely on our- 
selves and our own intelligence, and if we disparage 
Bcripture and treat it " as any other book," then Al- 
mignty God, Who is the Author of Scripture, will pun- 
ish us by our own devices. He will " choose our delu- 
sions." * He will " chastise us by our wickedness," and 
" reprove us by our backslidings," f and " give us the 
reward of our own hands." X Our presumption and our 
irreverence will be the instruments of our punishment ; 
we shall have provoked God to withdraw His Holy Spirit 
from us and to give us over to spiritual blindness, and 
then we shall display to the world that most wretched 
spectacle, the spectacle of men professing themselves 
wise, and vaunting their own intelligence, and setting 
themselves up to be censors of the Evangelists, and to en- 
lighten the Holy Spirit Himself I Miserable ignorance I 
pitiful infatuation! the fruit of arrogance and iiTeverencc. 
And is not this the spectacle before us ? The Essayist 
comes forward to instruct the world in his new method 
to be used for the interpretation of Scripture. He puts 
forth with oracular autnority his own canons of Biblical 

• Ihu IxtL 4. t J«r. U. 19. t In- UL 11. 
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criticism. We h&re teen what Hooeo canons are and hov 
he applies thnm. And jct, after all this eliow of knoirt 
eiigf, iir convi<-M himself of iffnonnce concerning the 
&iillii>r»liin of prophfcy ; and lie di-privi'B hiiiiKll, atid 
fwuuld rot> hia scnolara, of all the bftnutiftil imagNj 
which they mnj derive troui tlio Ultunination oi lb« 
HoW Ghost, teaching them to rccogniM in Israel a type 
of Jesas Chriet '^•i if " ='»«">'neai of tlic frlurioue gam 
which tlio riEing gvi < o receive from this new 

method of Interpret 

He takes for grain >ccoii»e h« himM^cua- 

not see tho moaning >t. Matthew asHjjuis t« 

Hosca's prophecy, and i mu that intiauiug does not 
" appear on tho BDrfacc, because tlie Proptiet 

Hosea himself may not h) ^ad that meaning roily 
revealed to him, — tAerrforr uic prophecy of Jlutrca has 
no such meaning! But let us ask ouc qiieEtioQ. Did 
any educiiled man, wlio has reflected prricusly on the 
prophecies, ever imagine that tlie I'rophets themselves 
were the original authors of those prophecies t * Has 
not the whole Church of Christ always held " that the 
Holy Ghost Epake W the Propbete t And let ob also 
ask this, Is not the Holy Ghost, speaking by the Evan- 
gehst St Matthew, to he believed, when He tells us 
what was in His own divine mind when He spake by 
the Prophet Hosea i le the EsBayist to be permittea 
to come forward and enlighten the Holy Spirit, and to 
inform Him that He had no Such meamng as that 
which He Himself assures qb that He had t 

Can any arrogance ia the wodd be conceived 
greater than this t 

A writer in a celebrated periodical t thns speake : — 
" The position of Professor Jowctt has a sigiiificance 

• Ob this nlijcct the reider may refer lo SL AuguWine, De Doet 
Christ., iii. .SB ; Bp. Butler, An«]., ii. vii. ; Bp. Sheriotk on Prophecj, iL 
p. SI ; Bp. Hareh on (he Interprelatjan of tbe BiUe, Lect. i. p. 448, eC 
p. 403 ; Dr. W. Lee oo InafHralion, i. p. 1B8, IBS. The pungea nuj b« 
Men quoted In the present writer'i Lectures on Interpretation, pp. Sfr— 4S, 

t Sdinburvh BcTiev, No. 230, for April, 18S1, p. 476, whan thk 
Eau7 ii thai aturuMrii«d ;— " FtofeHor JowcU bw furaUwd whM mv 
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of itd own. Since the termination of the great move- 
ment of the * Tracts for the Times,' he is the only man 
in the University of Oxford wlio has exercised a moral 
and spiritual inilaence at all corresponding to that 
which was once wielded by John Henry Newman." 

The parallel here is remarkable, and suggests some 
ominous forebodings. Dr. Kewman has unhappily 
fiailen away from the Church of England, and has led 
many others into the communion of that Church which 
has devised the monstrous interpretation, rightly cen« 
sored by the Essayist, of Oen. iii. 15, which refers that 
text to the Virgin Mary. He has accepted the teach- 
ing of that Church, wmch, mainly on tne groundwork 
of that text,* has lately put forth a new dogma of 
fSuth, and anathematizes all who do not believe that 
new dogma, namely, the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin, l^his is one of the Eomish interpre- 
tations which Dr. Newman and his followers have now 
eolemnly bound themselves to receive, in opposition to 
Scripture, Councils, and Fathers of the Church. 

whether the Papal mode of Interpretation is not 
quite as safe as that propounded by the Essayist, may 
well admit of a doubt ; and whether the consequences 
of the Essayist's method, if adopted in our schools and 
eolle^i^ will not be at least as calamitous as those of 
the Boman, deserves carefully to be considered : espe- 
cially if it be indeed true, as the Keviewer affirms, that 
the Essayist exercises so commanding an influence in 
the University of Oxford, that, to quote the Reviewer's 
words, *^ he stands confessedly master of the situation 
in the eyes of the rising generation of English students 
and theologians." f 

be termed a Taluable sopplement to his work on St Paul. It Is intended 
to dear awaj some of the misconceptions which have prevented Biblical 
Btndents from deriving the full advantages to be reaped from the sacred 
records, and to point out what those advantages are/* These words of the 
Reviewer suggest sorrowful reflections ; at the same time thej will awaken 
the oiergies of those who feel a reverent regard for the sacred records, and 
will ezdte them to ereater vigilance and seal in their behalf. 

. * See the Papu Decree promolgatuig that new Artide of the ** Im- 
imwitte GonoeptioD,** Dec. 8, 1854, and appealing to Aat teit In its soih 
port t BdlobQigli Beriew, No. 280, p. 47«. 
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Is tltis really tho ca«e wllh the Uuivmily of Oit- 

ftml, — tlie Univereity of Jewel, Iloc^er, SaDdereoO, 
»iid Bull 1 If it indeed b« true, " iiow arc tbe migblj 
fallen!" 

Surely " tho tinio ia coroinfr, when edncatod men 
vill bo DO uion.' aMe to believe '' tliut each ootiooB as 
tbwio coiiccrninji tlie lnter]iretAtiou of Scripture were 
propounded a§ valuable " i eries in an e^Gsay psb- 
tifihed by a Tutor in a uisii i^i»hcd College, and a 
lie^iua I'mfeaBor in that U iVeraity, and that the 
Anthor of that Eeaay exereis*:•^ the greatest influence 
among all his contemporaries there, and stood " can- 
fessemy master of tho situation in tbe eyes of tbe risbg 
generation of English students and tlieologians,'*— than 
Uiey are now able to believe the Koman Catholic ex~ 
poaition of Gen. iii. 16, or any other etrange dogma or 
portentona figment wliich tbe Koman Cniirch would 
impose on a credulous world. And if it be really tree 
that tbe Author of this Essay does exercise that dom- 
inant influence over tho " minds of the rising generation 
of English students and theologians," then it is high time 
that all who feci a loyal attacliment to the Chnrch of 
England, and who are animated with a generous zeal 
for tbe intellectual reputation and for the moral and 
spiritual character of onr ancient Universities, Bhonld 
consider well, whether they are content that the teach- 
ing of that Church and of those Univereitiee should be 
abandoned and discarded as obsolete and erroneons, 
and that tbe opinions promulgated in this Essay shoold 
henceforth be adopted in their place. 

§ 16. I/Ct us now proceed to examine the probable 
consequeneea of this system of Interpretation. 

In the year 177i a celebrated German theol<^an, 
J. S, Semler, already mentioned, published at Halle 
his " Plan for the Liberal Teaching of Christian Doc- 
trine." * Sender had been educated among the I^ieiisU, 
as tbey were called, who thought that outward forms 
and confessions of faith were not of much use for the 
maintenance of spiritual life, and who disparaged 

* JntUtvlia ad iJwfrinsm CKruNman lit*nlilT Jiwi^tm. 
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hviniii learning and theolo^cal science as of little 
benefit to vital devotion. With them religions emo- 
tions constituted true spiritnalitj. lYith them fervour 
and enthusiasm were almost everything, but ecclesias- 
tical organization and order were of very little account. 
They professed a laudable zeal for practical piety and 
moral virtue, but they did not ground them on the 
principles of Christian doctrine and on the articles of 
the Christian faith. They regarded the Bible with rev- 
erence ; but they had no sound foundation of belief in 
its inspiration, nor any safe guidance for its interpre- 
tation. They appealed to their own inner conscious- 
ness and spiritual illumination for direction in these 
two questions, — ^What is the Bible ? and, How is it to 
be understood! They separated the Scriptures from 
tihie Church, to which the Scriptures were delivered by 
God. They did not regard the Bible as a heavenly 
message, authenticated, delivered, and interpreted bv 
a divinely appointed messenger, the universal Church 
of Christ ; but they looked on it as like some wondrous 
aerolite, which had fallen down fix)m heaven they 
knew not how. 

Semler, in course of time, came under the influence 
of the philosophical divines of the school of Wolff, 
whose theories developed themselves into Rationalism. 
From tiie Pietists he had brought with him a sanguine 
confidence in his own opinions, not restrained by the 
correctives and controls of the public authority and 
judgment of the imiversal Church, as declared m her 
formularies and practice. To quote the language of an 
English divine, who has drawn an accurate portrait of 
his character,*—" He never hesitated to desert sober, 
substantial truth for striking but ]^artial views,, subtle 
error, and ingenious theory. To this quality he added 
others, which are very frequent ingredients in such a 
character, — an undamting eatimatton for^ all his own 
speculatians, and a rash boldness in bringing them into 

• Hugh James Roae. Diacoureca, p. 47 ; reftiring to tbe Life ofSeiiiler 
in Edihom's AUaem. BibL, toL v. part L A WompWctl tccoaiit oT 
Bcmler hM •!«> been given by TlMliick, r«nn. iScftryMfS iL ^ 89^ Ac 
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poblic view." And from his nma ratvmaluHe t taa kt i t 
he (loriTod that ailvtrituroua Bpirit which he tp^ied m 
tho t'rt-v liandliag: of Uoly Scripture, and whien be ex- 
•rttMl in endeavouring tu umanci{)«tc it, as he uU, ftom 
traditional modes of treatment, and from that Donren- 
tional langaajB:e by which ita meaning, as he allegedi 
had hitherto been obscared. 

■\Vliat SemlcT was at ^'-" 
eighteenth century, that 
Oxford in tho nineteentn. 
fomi an opinion from his n.». 
■appose him to have been trai 
aome who have little reverenc 
Chrii^tian Church, and have p. 
principles, her polity, and her :. _ 
laid any solid foundatioa in this necessary knowlcdg^ 
he appears to have entered boldly into tlieological 
apecQlations, with little guidance but that of a warm 
imagiDation and an unhesitating reliance on himself. 

The resemblance between Semler's " Free-handling 
of Christian Doctrine " and the Oxford Frofeaeor's Efr- 
say 13 remarkable. Indeed, there is scarcely a single 

Eoint in the Oxford Essay which was not anticipated 
y Semler a hundred years ago. 

8emler made his own conscience to be a criterion 
of Inspiration. Ho tells us that " whatever he found in 
Scripture to he conducive to his own good, thai he held 
to be divinely inspired." * Ho adds, that " he will not 
however dispute or contend with any one who main- 
tains the Inspiration of other books of Scripture wbicli 
he finds of no use to himself." In fact, the Inspiration 
of the B(ble was with him purely tvl^ectivc. His only 
knowledge of the Inspiration of the Scripture was the 
" idea which he himself formed of it." 

This notion, as we have seen, is precisely that of the 
Essayistf " Inspiration," he says, " is that idea of 

■ P. 2H. " (. 
■pb MovraAlar, rplf t\rfx,—; 

nai a ma reTemiidam eat." 
t 8m bMj, p. UT. 
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Scripture which toe gather from the knowledge of it. 
. . It is a fact which we infer from the study of it" 

As for the Interpretation of Scripture, that, said 
Semler, must also be left to the private consciousness 
of each individual ; so that every man is at liberty to 
take the Bible into his hands and to extract the best 
meaning he can from it, without reference to external 
aids. 

Similarly the Essayist assures us that any one who 
has a tolerable knowledge of Oreek may set up for an 
interpreter of the New Testament. ^^ W hen the mean- 
ing of Greek words is once known, the young student 
has almost all the real materials which are possessed by 
the greatest Biblical scholar in the book itself." * 

Sender also alleged that the doctrines now professed 
by the Christian Church are, in great measure, of recent 
formation, and are due to the influence of the Creeds 
on the Int^retation of Scripture. The doctrines of 
our £ord's I)ivinity, of Originid Sin,t and of Grace 



r, p. 884. 

f See Semler, ibid., pp. 175, 197, 199, and the foHowing aoooant tWm 
JMirtr, p. 109 : — ** The fonoation of the orthodox doctrine Semler attrib- 
utes to certain hjpothesea, which he supposes to ha^e been framed from 
tSme to time, and to hare given, as it were, a tone to the loterpretadon of 
Scripture. Among these are, at an eariy period, the hypothesis of IIm 
nirini^ of Jesus, and, somewhat later, the Augustinian doctrine of Mgi« 
nal Sittf that of Grace, of Predestination, and various others. It is desenr- 
btf of mention, that Semler introduces this whole subject for the purpose 
01 shewing how injuriously preexisting theories or ideas, or, as he terms 
tbem, hyjMtheses, operate upon the true Interpretation of Scripture. He 
is indeed ar consistent rationalist He calls himself a Christian, and lajs 
mat stress upon^spirituality of feeling. He admits the authority of the 
Bible ; but he meets with certidn passages in it, which have been supposed 
Id prove certain doctrines,— doctrines which are not in accordance wiUi the 
lesalts to which the exercise of kit cwn reaBmung powen has led him. To 
these passages he can readily give another interpretation, so as to make 
them mean something very different, or nothing at all. But the fact thai 
for many ages, aye, even from the time of the Apostles, the interpretatkm 
which he rejects had been the one received, he cannot so easily get rid of. 
He resorts therefore to the iugenious theory of assigning to the opinions or 
hypotheses of tiie eariy Fathers the origin of the articles of our faith, and 
supposes that in support of the doctrines thus framed^ was invented an 
iatstpretation of Scripture which is not the true one^ and that a new and 
aore liberal method must henceforth be adopted. Theee hypotheses,— te 
othsr words this tradition of the Church, — he, as a ratienelist, c on si BlenHj r 
it^fects; but inasmuch as with them he r^eots ell thai we Md Id be the 
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arc, he imppotcd, the rc«m1ts of pre-«xiiiting tfaeorica «b9 
hyi'uiboses applied by expositors to tLg huidlisg of 
Bcriptnre. 

fiere, too, ho is imitated hj the Esaftriat,* irbo 
gfteftk-F of " an nttonmt to adapt the truths of Scriptnre 
to the doftrinefl of tlio Cnwdii ; "' and ask^ " How can 
the Nicene or Athanasian Creed be a proper inBtmmenI 
for tlieinterprutation of Scrij'^n'c)" and EavB that great 
dillicultiea would be introdr into tlie Gospels by the 
attempt to identify them i the Creeds, How dif- 
ferent is the langaoge of ■ Reformcre in onr eightli 
Article, and in the R^crmi o .Ltgum,\ where they Bay 
that, " in interpreting Scripmrc in Bcrmona, the preacher 
Bbotild ever have the Creeds in lis view." 

TIic Christian Church builds human dutf/ on the 
fDundation of faith in the dorirint* of the Gospel. But 
f^emler laid little strops on the articles of the ChriEtian 
Creed. He relied on the moral sense of tnanUod, ir- 
respective of 'divine revelation of Bopematoral truths, 
Buch as the doctrino of Christ'B Divinity, the lucanur 
tion, and Atonement. 

The EsFayiEt's Bystem of ethics is framed on the 
game plan. " In religion," he eays^ " we two oppotite 
poUs, of truth and action, of doctrine and practice, of 
idea and fact ; " as if doctrine were not lie basis of 
duty, but were only revealed to supply materials to feed 
the imagination. 

It was a favourite hypothesis with Semler, that there 
were different schools of Christian doctrine in primitive 
times, even among the Apostles themselves ; and that 
consequently to maintain any uniform system of teach- 
ing, or any fixed formulary of faith, is inconBiatent with 

moM Mcred doctrines of the Christiin fiith, — doctrlnea wUdi, by Ua own 
sbewinfc, not only are coDlaioed Id tbe trBdition cf tb« Fatbcn, bat whidi 
that tndition, if it* authoritr be idmitted, piora to be omtijiinl fat Scrip- 
ture, — he niebea it rouureet tfait the written Word u not nffldent to pto- 
tect thi^ pure fvlb from tbe >lUckl of human rpison ; he pra*es to ns tbat 
tbe Toice of Cetbolic coment it a tcstfanonj with whidi llw CfariMlaa Cbnnk 
cannot aObrd to dispense." 

• See EMTa, pp. US— see. f I** ^OBUn* l^n<>iti*S <^ >^ 
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tiie Btractnre of Scripture, and with the facts of primi' 
live histoiy.* 

In a like spirit the Essayist ventores to assert that 
^ the first teachers had a separate and individual mode 
of regardinff the Oospel ; " f as if the Apostle did not 
teach that tnere is ^' one Faith," and didnot exhort all 
to ^ speak the same thing." 

Bemler depreciates the nse of verbal criticism in the 
interpretation of Scripture ; % &nd in this respect also he 
has anticipated the Essayist, who says that ^^ there seem 
to be reasons for doubting whether any considerable 
light can be thrown on the Kew Testament from inquiry 
into the lan^a^." § 

Sender also imagmed the Gospels to be not independ- 
ent compositions, but to have been derived from some 
common document, now lost. So does the Essayist.] 

Sender also treats as of little account the interpret 
tations of the Old Testament which are given in the 
Kew.^ As we have already seen,** he explains away 
those interpretations by his theory of accommodation} 
according to which, our Lord is assumed to have adapted 
His language to tlie circumstances of the age in which 
He taurat. Here also he has preceded the Essayist. 

Semler also assures us that there are errors and con- 
tradictions in Scripture : ff here likewise he has been 
followed by the Essayist. % • 

Semler taught his scholars to treat Holy Scripture 
as a common book : here likewise we have a paralld 
in the Essay before us. §§ 

Let us now ^ause, and enquire, What were the 
practical results oi Sender's teaching t 

Frederick Bahrdt was a young man of great promise. 

* Of. Hugh James Ross, |x. 61. 

IEemj, p. 426 ; of. p. 864. | Semler, p. 22S. 

E8M7, p. 898. See alao pp. 802, 405. 
See above, p. 404. 
Semler, p. 228. ** Anceps atque inoerta resola Yeteris Testamentl 
Bbros ezplicandos eeee ex Not! Teetamenti libria." 

•* See al)OTe, pp. 407» 408. 4 f Semler, pp. 249, 26U 

tt Sm aboTe, pp. 880, 897. §§ See E«aj, ppw 860, 877, 878, iOi. 
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He waa gifted with s lively temper, a qoick fane] . 
wonderful versatility. lie was an anient admitrr of 
Semier. The effect of Semlor'a influence •>« him U tliia 
described by a learned German autlior:* — " TbeKndy 
of 8eniler'ft critJc&l writings had brought him to the per- 
BiiasioQ that Scripture is a mere human book. * I cod- 
aidcred Revelation,' he saye, in his autobiograpLr.f 
' &3 a cotntiioa and Datnral incident of Providence. I 
regarded Moses, Jesns, as I did Conluciii?, Lnther, Sem- 
ler, and myself, as instnimenls in the hand of Provi- 
dence. I was convinced Uiat these, and similar men, 
had drawn only from tlio Bource of ICeaaon.' It waa in 
thid senee that lie treatvd the Gospel history id hiswrit- 
ings. The Gospel narrative was changed by him into 
a sentimental romauce. He had become a disciple (tf 
Naturalism." 

He tau^it theee doctrines as a Professor at Halle, 
the University of Semk'r. Stmriije to say, Seraler him- 
6o!f, who bad nurtured Balirdt liy liia own leaching, 
and who was then at the head of the theolofrical facnity 
St Halle, was constrained to deliver an official protest 
against the scholar whom he himself had trained I 

Seraler censured Bahrdt. But, exclaims the Ga^ 
man writer from whom I am quoting : — { 

" Qais tnlerit Gracchos de Bcditione qnerentes ! " 

Who conld endnre Semler protesting against Eation- 
alism I *' Bahrdt," says he, " had right on his sida 
when he wrote against Semler, whose works had con- 
tributed to destroy in him the last vestige of tlie 
Church's faith." Semler, whose teaching had made 
Bahrdt what ho was, in vain attempted to restrain the 
effects of Ilia own teaching. The pupil outran the 
master. Bahrdt carried Semlcr'a principles to their 
logical results. He became an unbeliever, a preacher 
of infidelity ; he had married a virtuons woman, hnt 
he deserted her for the vicious indulgence of his 

* Dr. Eibnis, Der umxn Oang dkt Pnttitamlitnua ; (Leipng, 1860J 
p. 100. 

I iT. 110. X Salmti, p. 09 i ct Baludt'i Xtint, It. p. 61. 
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appetitee in riot and debauchery;* he professed to 
ground his system on Natural ICeason and Morality ; 
he even said tbat.be bad a mission from heaven to 
emancipate mankind from the thraldom of superstition, 
and he boasted to be the teacher of spiritual illu- 
mination ; but in practice he was a libertine and a 
profligate, a victim of sensuality and impnrity. At 
length he died at Halle, a miserable death, broken in 
mind, and wasted in body with a loathsome disease, in 
the year 1792. 

Buch is a specimen of the fruits of Semler's teach- 
ing in the last century. 

The revival of that teaching in one of our Univer- 
sities in our own day may well inspire sorrow and 
alarm. It is probable, that the Essayist himself may 
soon be constrained to censure the errors and to weep 
over the miseries of some who have imbibed his opin- 
ions, and who may be excited by youthful passions 
and sanguine self-confidence to develope those opinions 
in their full dimensions, and to act upon them m their 
lives : but his efibrts will then be in vain. Semler 
endeavoured to reclaim his pupil Bahrdt ; but it was 
too late. 

Therefore in the name of Ood, and in the name 
of those for whom Christ died, let the Essayist be 
solemnly entreated to reconsider the opinions put forth 
in this Essay ; and if he sees reason to believe them 
to be erroneous, let him be implored to retract them. 
It will be a noble task, worthy of the high place which 
he holds in one of the greatest Universities of the 
world, to set an example of genuine love of truth by a 
public avowal of error. 

In the meantime, we may cherish a hope, that, under 
GkxI's gracious dispensation, the discussion of the ques- 
tions revived in this Eebay may be made conducive to 
rt good. We are all now called upon to examine 
reason for which wer believe the Scriptures to be 
the Word of God ; and it behoves us to consider well, 
whether Almighty Gk)d, who has given ns the Scrip- 

• Of. KiOmii, pp. 9S, 9S. 
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Badcliffe Obsebtatobt, Ozfobp, 
Dec. 21, 1861. 
Mt deab Sir, 

In responding to jonr request that I would add my name 
to the hst of those who have taken upon themselves the task 
of defending the cause of revealed truth from the cavils and 
doubts that have been unhappily raised against it by the pub- 
lication of the "EssajTS and Reviews," I do so with great 
diffidence, as neither competent by my learning or my leisure 
to enter minutely into the controversies which have been pro- 
moted by the work in question. 

There are, however, one or two points on which both as a 
Christian man, as a clergyman, and as a cultivator of science, 
I am glad of the opportunity of expressing my opinion, and I 
therefore thank you for the honour you have done me, and 
which I attribute to my office rather than to myself in request- 
ing it from me. 

In the first place, then, I would say that, in common, I 
hope, with thousands of my fellow-countrymen, I have been 
deeply grieved, not only at the nature and spirit of several of 
the articles of the book in question, but at the circumstances 
imder which it has appeared. That philosophic truth, when it 
is clearly recognised, eJiould be followed at all hazards and in- 
dependently of all consequences, I am willing to admit ; and I 
trust I have had too long and severe a training in mathematics 
and the naiural sciences to put me in danger of erxing on the 
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nde of Ingoby in religion, or of Uie Tec«ption of my i 
OD itie mere plea of authorily or tradition. But wbra I no 
introduced to a boolc, not written bj" on« haud but bv mrar. 
Bud coDtiuniiig fragmeDiat; cguye, &nd rfvicwg imi-Bllcd lor br 
anv particular oc«iaion, whose only unity of purf>ose soranc to 
be tliat of A deliberate attack on many of tiie foodomailal 
principles of our most holy bitli, and when I find that, inlb « 
single exception, all the wiit«ra are men bound by miMt 
stringent obligations to defend and to teacfa religion encli u it 
baa been debvercd to us by our forefathers in (be Liturgy and 
tlic articlea of the Chnrcb of England, — when I see this, I tm 
grieved, I repeat it, at the K&ndal of the spectacle prcisent^d. 

If, up to this time, we have been mistaken in our kith, mi 
in the objects of our lowe and reverence ; if at this time it is 
requisite, for the odraucejnent of abatnct truth, that we should 
sit at tlie leet of ihcso new Oamaliela and be uDUught timaft 
every principle of epeculative and of practical retigion; if it is 
really true that with regard to the tuFpiratian and aathoii^ 
of the Old and Now Teslain<=iit ivc hnvc botn ini.^lakcn; if 
projiliccy, and miradep, ami all the old foundaliona of our fitith, 
are proved to be the weak props that they are here represented 
to be, — let UB, after defp and ninture study, yet with bitter 
tears of regret and disappointment, — let us, I say, give them 
up ; let us, with our new instructors, ransack the sacred pages 
for disagreements and contradictions ; let us use the knowledge 
of morality which the sacred Word has given us, to prove that 
the morality inculcated in that Word is indefensible ; let \a 
give up every cheering hope which the sure confidence of the 
truth of that Word has given us, and be henceforth the con- 
verts of that new intellectual religion which has refined away 
all that was tangible, consolatory, and real in the old. But if 
we be driven by the necessity of truth and consistency to do 
this, we may still grieve that it has fallen to ibe lot of the 
sworn defenders of orthodox Christianity to be its executioueia. 
Unwelcome it is at any time to a tender heart to be the bearer 
of intelligence which is painful or grievous, and most unwel- 
come will we still believe that it has been to the Essayists to 
follow their convictions of the demands of truth to their cOB' 
senuencc, and to proclaim, in a volume whii'h has been read by 
tens of thousands, that the faith of themselves and of their an- 
cestors is a delusion, and that they must now construct for 
themselves a new, and for the most part a n^ative, religion. 
And, that clergymen should feel compelled (bjr what oecessitf 
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we know not) to do this, who mn bound hy moot fcolj rows 
to defend the ancient futh, defined m it is mnd limited by an' 
cient creeds, ia of dl the grievous circnmstMices connected 
with this book the moet unfortunate, and that which haa giran 
(almost alone) notoriety to the work, and such scandal to the 
community at large. 

But surely when men of deep wisdom and leanting, most 
of them occupying responsible sitUBtious in society, unite to- 
gether for so serious a purpose as to convince us that the or- 
dinary grounds on which we hold our futh ore no longer tesr 
able, (for there must have been some settled plan of action in 
the collection of a series of Essays hke those in question, 
haTing at least one determinate object,) we might at least ex- 
pect that each subject would be well argued out To the 
Christian, whose fundamental article of &itb isthe resnirection 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ from the dead, the moet 
stupendous of all ntiraclea, there should have been given, not & 
fi-ftgmentary Essay, controverting the evidence deducible from 
miracles, (if not, by implication, denying their possibility,) bat 
a clear and convincing statement, proving beyond the poi- 
nbihty of misUke, that the Christian miracles are false. 
Facts should have been discussed first and theory afterwards ; 
and, in a matter so momentous, if regard for truth impoeed 
upon a e l erfgman the necessity of so psinful an ofBce as the 
disproof of the ordinary belief in the Christian miracles, not 
only should the writer's convictions be clear, but his frutt and 
his inferences should be incapable of contradiction. 

Again, i^ in the casual discussion of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament it became necessary to disavow the pertinenqr 
of those which ordinary Christians have, ever since the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, beheved to refer to the Uessiah, — if it 
were necessary to revive in these day^ with very httle vari»- 
tion, the daistdcal notions of the last century, for the purpose 
of proving that our futh, as founded on prophecy, is worthless, 
—we have a right to expect that such an attempt at disproof 
would he supported by profound wisdom as well as learning, 
and on grounds totally different from any which have be«i 
familiar — too famiUar— to English. readers. Bishop Chandler's 
admirable " Defence of Christianity," and Bishop Kidder's " De- 
monstration of the Uessias against the Jews," if the writer of 
the article to which I refer had lead them, (which seems doubt- 
fill &om the vtfoa way in which they aro quoted to mpport hit 
own Tiewi^) might have taught him better tbe voDiwatkn bib- 



Iftith of the TOimg and the 
irUch woola deprive them c 
out the discussion which "w 
from the learned orthodox 
uid safeguards of ordinary 
battered by our author, a n 
before us to rebuild our rcii 
thing is mysticijied and ppir. 
which the Christianity of the 1 
sense. And, if the subject ^ 
would be simply amusing to 
admiration of the German ph 
a dash of unqualified admirat 
render the transcendental lan^ 
mind intelligible to English re 
trained English mind can see n 
and a perverse ingenuity in dist 
the ludicrous. 

I did expect, when I read 1 
which would have better repai 
heavy and miscellaneous coll 
I thought that, if I were forced 
of the writers, I should at least 
I should at least see indicated 
coveries which are to put the 
different a footing ; and that I 
the critical disniiJ**'**-- 
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Bat enough of this ; — mj province is not to analyse or to 
criticise the details of the articles in the "Essays and He- 
views.'* This has probably been done, by far abler hands, in 
the body of the " Replies." It is sufficient for me to express 
my opinion that as literary productions the Essays cannot be 
rated very high. Some have evidently been written hastily, 
and might in any other case have put in a plea for indulgence, 
but certainly not in this. As a whole, they have had a ten- 
dency to invalidate the evidences of Christianity, and to shake 
the confidence of Christians ; and though the writers could not 
have foreseen the notoriety or the excitement which they have, 
from circumstances quite independent of their own merits, pro- 
duced in the public mind, they are equally answerable for any 
bad effects which may be produced by them. If they are 
right in their general statements and deductions, then alas fbr 
our holy faith, which, till this time, we have cherished as oar 
greatest treasure I If they are wrong, who can properly esti- 
mate the mischief which they have done I 

I fear that I have already written yon too long a letter 
before I have come to the point which especially concerns me 
as a man of science, and on which you desired my opinion; 
namely, the bearings of astronomical research on the arguments 
of the " Essays and Reviews." 

The only article in which the assumed antagonism of the 
physical sciences to the Bible record is treated of) is that on the 
•* Mosaic Cosmogony," by Mr. C. W. Goodwin, and the dis- 
cussion has more to do with geology than with astronomy. 
This, indeed, might be expected from the nature of the case. 
The earth is man's dwelline-place, and it concerns him to know 
its origin and its history, while the hosts of heaven, the sun and 
the moon, the planets and the stars, though equally the work 
of the same Divine Creator, and included in the inspired record 
of His works, are rather the objects of man's study and admi- 
ration than of his interested inquiries. 

Imagine now for a moment that we were in the condition 
of the ancient heathen world, without a revelation of God's 
doings and purposes, and left to our own vague and uncertain 
guesses about our origin and our destiny. What would be the 
order of our inquiries and of our cravings after knowledge of 
ourselves and of the universe of God? Assuming, as the 
later philosophers did, a great First Cause or Author of all 
things, would not the first yearnings of our soub be to learn 
what is the relation of this Ahnighty Being to ouxselves^ and 
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to Ihe irorH wTnch ve inloliit ? And, ima^'ning ktl Ae vtntl 
of the Boul longing iifter Bome direct m&nifeBUnion from Oo^ 
Bome aiitheaticftted record bearing the impn»^ &3 f&r a» hnnin 
words can do SO of Hia majestj. could \fv imagine anjlhing 
more sublime Or more worthy of Hira than the commenccmrat 
of that record which wo believe to have coroe from Him : " In 
the beginning God creUed the heaven and the earth," Criii- 
cism finda no place, either on phrsical or philological gromids, 
for analysing the sublime eimplicity of thia opening mesage 
from the Creator to His creatures. The boosted light of mod- 
em science can add nothing to it, and take away nothing 

The record docs not limit the lime, nor the succession of (he 
intervals of time:, when the Almighty Architect commenced 
and added to the works of creation ; and the religious nece» 
aities of man do not require the knowledge of the infinite past. 
Let imagination hero revel aa she will, and she can scarcely go 
too far ; let her imagine past duration bo far back as the pow- 

Almighty, at intervals of enormous length, filling up the skies 
with glittering orbs, and, as a last work, preparing by succes- 
sive steps the habitable earth for man's dwelling-place, and she 
cannot go beyond or misinterpret the opening of the divine 
record, " In the beginning God created the heaven and the 

Quite as little can criticism have to do with tho second 
Btatement concerning creation, " And the earth was without 
form and void." The sublime simplicity of this statement of 
the primeval state of the earth is worthy of the divine inspira- 
tion which we claim for it, and its truth is unquestioned by 
scientific investigation. Imagination here may come again into 
play, and legitimately exercise her functions, for science can 
do but little either to substantiate or controvert this record of 
the origin of our globe. A happy scientific guess of a great 
astronomer (we can scarcely call it a theory) has shewn that, 
assuming the matter which now constitutes the solar system 
to have once been a nebulous mass, intensely heated and ex- 
tending beyond the distances of the now existing planets, it is con- 
sistent with physical laws to suppose that the exterior of this 
maas would cool by the radiation of lieat into the void spaces 
beyond, and would contract or become condensed in cooling. 
As the velocity of rotation (originally assumed) would neces- 
aarily increase with the decreasing distance from the centre of 
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motion, an exterior zone of vapour might become detached 
irom the rest, the central attraction being no longer able to 
balance the increased centrifugal force. In general, if this 
zone were not of uniform density it might break up into de- 
tached masses, and these would ultimately coalesce into one 
mass, having rotation on its axis and revolution round the sun 
in the same direction and in a nearly circular orbit, and thus 
the formation of the planetary masses would be accounted for. 
La Place himself supposes, indeed, that, the sun himself being 
a solid body originally,* his heated atmosphere would thus pro- 
duce planets ; but this would really explain so little, that such 
a theory is hardly worth framing or contending for, and it is 
equally vahd to suppose the whole mass of which the sun and 
planets are composed to have been originally nebulous. 

Now we may say of this theoiy, which has been discussed 
beyond its merits, that it would probably never have been 
ftuned if the constitution of the nebul® which we see in the 
heavens had been understood as well as it is now. Many of 
them which appeared, in telescopes of moderate power, to be 
m^re masses of nebulous light, have been resolved into con- 
geries or aggregations of stars when seen through Lord Rosse's 
large reflecting telescope ; and even in cases wherein this res- 
olution has not taken place, there is observed a curdling, or 
unequal distribution, of the nebulous matter, which makes it 
appear probable that a still greater optical power would resolve 
these masses also. We may also observe of the theoiy, that 
even granting it a high probability as explaining more phe* 
nomena of the planetary movements than any other, it after 
all explains very little. We have still to assume that the neb- 
ulous mass out of which the sun and the planets were formed 
was created at some time or other ; that it was in a state of 
most violent heat; that on it were impressed those laws of 
condensation by which soHd worlds were formed out of it ; and, 
finally, that it had an initial velocity round an axis. It re- 
moves the Creator one step farther from us than if we were to 
suppose that the sun and each planet were made by His direct 
personal agency and interference ; and this is all. We have 
still to account for the innumerable, wonderful, and posterior 
adaptations by which the earth was accommodated to the 
physical nature of man — a most complicated set of arrange- 

* He alUrwards, howeyer, imagines a preceding nebnlons condition of 
the son, for heaays, '* Dana oet 6tii, la planMe reaaemblait parfaitemeiU aa 
aolell i r^tat de n^bnleuae, 06 nooi venona de le conaid^ier.'* 
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nenU Mag neeeanij not o&l]r with nfgui to ^ will IIm)( 

but klso wiU) r«cud to th« orbit which U dMcalMa n Bpaca. 

As btuing. lioncrrr, on tlin vetM wtt am dMCtMOBK il ii 
imf^irianl lo obsrrvo tiiot tht< v-tixh wu cmcv in k fitiidaUte. 
Tiiis is dii>liDcUy proved as an;- [in>b]ein in pore niKtlitwuiM^ 
by comparing tlis clliplicitr which we know it to have by 
direct nicaeureraciit, or by tha Itiw of the incnr^aw of gmvity in 
Boing from Uie pqoator lo Uie |hi1iui, with Ihut which ckJcU- 
kiiun proves il ou^t to bi _ (with iU known thnD of 

roiatiun) en thu nipposilion wu onoe a fluid maM. 

Aiitl tliU h»rtiiuiuxt« admii Oi the deaolale condition 

which the Scripmn? aseerta tL— ii i-tA wliile cocJing down and 
becoming eobd, "Tha CMtb was niUiout fono and void," 
—or rather , " duolatc and t ■" and darknefls waa ufon 

the (ace of the du«p. And tli t of Ood moved ufoa the 

bco of the waten." Think b. ^ „_ will, favouiablj or other- 
viae, of the nebular theory, subatituto for it any oth«r which 
is coDfinlent with known facta ; — nothinf; can exceed in truth 
and grandeur these words of the inspired historian. Like the 
bold touches of a great artist, they create a picture which no 
after addition or refinement can improve. 

The only passage bceidcs these wliich concerns me as on 
astronomer is ihat which describes with equal majesty tlie 
works of the Creator beyond the earth : — " And God said, 
Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven to divide 
the day from the night ; and let them be for signs, and for 
Masons, end for days, and year^ : and let them be for lights in 
the firmament of the heaven, to give hght upon the earth ; and 
it was so. 

" And God made two great lights ; the greater light to 
rule the day, and tlie leaser Lght to rule the night : He made 
the stara also. And God set them in the firmament of the 
heaven to give light upon the earth, and to rule over the day 
and over the night, and to divide the hght from the darkness : 
and God saw that it was good." 

The most keen-eyed hypercri deism should see nothing to 
object to as unworthy of an inspired pen in this grand assertion 
of God's creation of the sun and moon and stars, and of the 
proTieion which He made by them for the necessities and con- 
veuieuce of His creatures. JBiit our critic, Mr. Goodwin, thinks 
otherwise. Their office is a poor and unworthy one. "They 
are set in the firmament of heaven to give light to the earth . . . 
to serve as the means of measuring time. . . . This is the most 
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prominent office assigned to them. The fermatioii of the stars 
18 mentioned in the most corsoiy manner." Barelj has it becoi 
my lot to see so much bad reasoning and petty criticism in so 
small a compass. As far as man is concerned, and to man is 
revelation addressed, what more important or more suitaUe 
office could these glorious orbs of heaven answer than to min* 
ister to his convenience ? It may be that they answer other, 
but scarcely higher, purposes in the general economy of God's 
providence. The sun himself astronomy has alreaidy taught 
us, journeys with wonderful celerity through space and in an 
orbit whose dimensions we scarcely can conceive : he carries 
with him in their orderly inarch the grand array of the planets 
his satellites ; all have a mission known only to the Creator, 
but utterly beyond the sphere of man's destinies or his wants. 
To us they are the dividers of our days and nights, and of cm 
summer and winter. They brinff to us seed-time and harvest^ 
rain and drought, heat and ooM; and when we look with 
humble and thankful hearts towards the Author of these bene- 
fits, the inspired record comes to the aid of our religious thank* 
fidness, and tells us that '* God made them." 

But " the formation of the stars is mentioned in the most 
cursory manner." I answer, and so is the formation of light : 
— " And Gk>d said. Let there be light, and there was hght." 
And yet one of the greatest of Greek critics considered tUs as 
one of the most remarkable instances of the sublime whidi ba 
could quote ; and critics as well informed as our author may be 
of the same opinion here. To my own mind the impreasiott 
from childhood has been that of the sublime brevity of the as- 
sertion, " He made the stars also." There are men who meas- 
ure everything by the carpenter's two-foot rule, who would ap- 
ply the same canons to eveiy possible variety of circumstances^ 
and who would look to the Book of Job for a treatise on nat- 
ural philosophy. But does not the rule hold in this case which 
I propounded just now, only with still greater pertinency ? 
The stars are removed still farther from the sphere of man's 
destiny. Those glittering orbs are placed in general at dis- 
tances even yet unmeasured. We have made some good 
guesses at their number, and at the law of their distribution, 
and we have measured the distance of one or more from our 
own globe : but, of the purposes which they answer in the 
economy, of God's creation we know nothing whatever, and 
quite as httle do we know certainly of their physical origin. 

When we look at them on a fine winter's night ttaversing 
19 
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bat iKfiV iIm> > lf*t^ w ww ii twQ n a wmU t«*rfa o 

it hf. ■ . ■■■ V '■"■ -r-' ■• •■ -rr- t--^ i t^ ■• L-^--Tne ihia. Tbe 

Mith uDdoobtedly to it* inhi^Titintt m imimukIi^i ; aad if Ae 
Mcrcd praman iDt«sded, aa he manifaftfy did, to iodiate ib poet- 
ical langua^R itie p«rfect Btabilitj of man's dwelling-place and 
Mcurilj of God't people, he could not have used a better lenn. 

Again, no palliation can be admitted in fovour of Uosea. 
Do we meekly mipgest that the Bible was not intended to teach 
■cience 7 — we are met witb the reply that the first chapter of 
Ucncii* " ia intended, in part, to teacb and conrey at least 
■omc physical truth." Undoubtedly it is, but not according to 
the measurement or the two-foot rule. It teaches, contrary to 
■U Oriental and aJl Grecian and Roman cosmogonies, that God 
is the Bole Author of all the thinga of which our senaes are 
cognizant, Jle made the earth, and He made the heavens ; tbe 
uarth for man's uXe, and the heavens partly for bis use. and 
partly, a* far as wc are concerned, for the salislactiou of hia 
reasiinable faculties. 

But it lit not necessary that I should Mlow Mr. Goodwin 
through all the instances of hia criticism, or shew more clearly 
than h(i himself has done, how earnest he is to destroy the 
credit of thn inspired author of the cosmogony. I would rather 
condudu this too long letter with a few remarks on the gen- 
eral arrangement of the eeparate acts of creative power, which 
may help in tiojne measure to a better understanding of the 
whole )iarraliv<>, and which I do not remember to have seen 
iiiaialod on. The three acts of the great drama are, tbe forma- 
tion of tlio eaith ; of the orbs of heaven ; and of living crea- 



tures. This is the nfttnnl order of eYents according to that role 
which I have insisted upon for the proper interpretation of aU 
Bible history, namely, the nearness or ihe remoteness of man's 
interests, in the narrative ; and this role is adhered to without 
a single delation. The first Terse having asserted the hict 
that God is the Creator of all things in heaven and earth, the 
narrative from the second to the thirteenth verse is occupied 
exclusively with the preparation of the earth for its inhabitants; 
.there is not a single passage in it whidi is not most rigorously 
confined to this. I have nothing to do with the sdeotific olh 
jections and real difficulties which may be met with in detaOed 
passages ; th^ may be safely left to the care of our excellent 
Geological Professor ; but, I repeat, everything has rel<ition to 
this ^rth in its various stages of formation : the dreary dark* 
ness of the primeval chaos ; the introduction of light, ^whether 
by this is meant the introduction of the property of hg^t in the 
formation of the luminiferous ether, or the piercing through of 
the rays of those luminaries afterwards mentioned ^ the separa- 
tion of the clouds and vapours above from the dry land and the 
water on the surface of the earth ; the fertilization of the nound 
and the introduction of all plants and vegetables fit for Sue use 
of its future inhabitants. 

Then follows, from the fourteenth to the nineteenth verse, 
the creation of the heavenly bodies; and, finaUy, fix)m the 
twentieth verse to the end of the chapter, the creation of aU 
the inferior animals, and of man. 

I do not trouble myself nor you, Sir, with discussing the 
meaning of the days within which the separate acts of creation 
are included. Mr. Goodwin is quite right in reminding us that 
some school-books still teach to the ignorant that the earth is 
six thousand years old, and that it (he should have said aU 
things) was created in six days. No well-educated person of 
the present day shares in this delusion ; but if any there be. 
Mr. Goodwin's two little rudimentary treatises on astronomy 
and geology, which increase the bulk of his Essay, will teacn 
them better. We know that we cannot expand our ideas of 
Ood!B universe too much, both as to space and time. With 
Him a thousand years are but as one day ; and, if we take a 
thousand years as the unit of our counting, we shall require still 
an incalculable number of such units to enumerate the sum 
of creation-periods, and to fathom the depths of space throu^ 
which He has scattered the millions of His stara Whatever 
be the meaa&g of the six days, ending with the seventh day's 




Ayatic&l and armlMlical rtst, mHapalMf we etonot acmpt 
■Mm in Ih^ir literal ini-anmg. ThcT •«tb tpparmllj aa the 
tfirixiiiii" of tho rrcortl of m^tioin, lc«t the muid niBT h 
■mcli hurdcnrd and rfq>li!xM by nil thwe wondrrf;] 
but tlipy at plainly do not dmotB th*- orter of saccewuon of all 
Um indivitliul rrrjitioin. Sompthing ia aymbolized, and the 
lattior «f the Eputle to tlie Hcbr«wi iisc* the lymbd ; and 
tUa, l\\c only mystical fact in ihe wboli^ narrative, we may 
nruly, in all nretence, leare unexplained, without d^tncting 
■I all from the credit or tho voracity of this wonderful record. 

During the writing of this letter I find my own mind 
doan^d and cteratod. I see, by thia additional etndy of the 
rtonrd of creation, more dearly tJiaii I ever saw before, its ludd 
■ fltdi^r, itn divino aimplJcity, ita Internal evidence of bearing th« 
npre^ of that D'vine Spirit that diol»t«d the narrative ; aad 
I wish that I could make o^en Me with mo how hannlen an 
the shafts of ordinary criticism when directed against thi^ dw 
oat wonderful chapter of God's revealed Word. 
I am, my dear Sir, 

Youn very fidthfiilly, 

ROBERT MAIN. 
Jaues Fabkxb, Esq. 



n. 

UirrvEBSirT MrsEtm, Oxfobd, 
June II, 1S61. 
Ht PEiB Sir, 

The question which you have done me the bononr to ask, 
touching the bearing of geological discovery on religioua be- 
lief as experienced by myseltl is the more agreeable for me to 
answer, because I know how readily your own mind has re- 
ceived the great truths now estabUshed regarding the ancient 
natural history of the earth, and how constantly you have 
&voured the free and unrestrained teaching of them &om the 
Chair of Gleotogy in this University. 

During the last eight years, in sixteen courses of lectnrea, 
embracing geology in every form, involving questions of force 
and time, of the succession of life and changes of ohyvical con- 
dition, there has never been produced in my uwa mind, nor, 
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fio far as I know, in the minds of my hearera, the slightest int 
pression that we are considering fi&cts and laws in any degree 
opposed to Christian faith, to the inferences from natural theol^ 
ogy, or to the deductions from Scripture. 

How, indeed, could it be otherwise ? Seeing that, in com* 
mon with all the most experienced geologists of this age and 
nation, in agreement with the conclusions of Conybeare^ and 
the lectures of Buckland and Sedgwick, I see in the vast geo- 
logic record which we are invited, if not compelled, to read, 
not an anti^Mosaic history of the creation of man, but pr^ 
Mosaic tables of stone, inscribed by the hand of the Divine 
Master, and bearing indisputable traces of His earlier works^ 
earlier co-ordinations of the appointed powers of nature, earlier 
terms of the one creative series, whose latest period includes 
the history of man. 

Thus viewed, the two great problems on which we are in- 
tent, — the physical history of the earUer world, and the moral 
and religious history of man, — appear in natural sequence and 
relationship, not in unfriendly contrast, or perplexed and sua- 
picious alliance. The evidence proper to each inquiry is kept 
clearly separate : we do not seek our Christianity in the roda^ 
nor our geology in the Bible ; we do not confound two inde* 
pendent records; but, examining each by the appropriate 
means of interpretation, we adopt the conclusions which fairly 
spring from each, under the guidance of sound criticism and 
with the aid of healthy discussion. 

There are points of contact between the two histories. The 
great system of physical causes and effects is ever moving Qii> 
wards, gathering what is present into what is past, and giving 
us hints, if not measures, of the lapse of time and the changes 
of nature. The physical events which happen on the earth in 
our days are but a continuation of its earlier history ; and the 
a^es during which man has existed on the earth, though limited 
within a few thousand years, are hnked with a far longer 
stretch of earthly time, and serve at least as a unit for com* 
puting the vast integral of past duration. 

The conclusions reached by this kind of computation are at 
present quite indeterminate, whether they relate to the whole 
or any particular part of the periods which have passed away. 
Equally indeterminate are Uiose inferences concerning the 
length of time during which man may have existed on the 
eaiSi, which are based on the few, and as yet insu£Sciently ex- 
amined, cases of the discovery of the remains or works of men, 
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m boDtt-MTM, gnvBl-bada, and otiimt nptfficMl deposila. Thef 
bcIoBg to Oie kt«at prriod ot which gMlogv ukea oOfntimiM ; 
tli«5 ue MiBipantiTchr nodcra ; but m c»a >}>pl7 no son 
eompoUiioD to tbrtn, loiiDiled mn Lh^ geological nvid^Dce- 

If it PTfiT oodU bo a •oioiB ijuotion whether a diligeM and 
phitni^phical uuif «f aatort woe likely to lead to kabiu of 
niniJ onfitud bt daaling vilh Ike eviilL-ncca or the truth and 
anthority of the GufMl, I would venture to reply, — and not 
fcr (ft-uloKj- only, — thai ihi ' ' ' ' " idy ia eminently fitted lo 
train ihi- mind in the — of <:ninutting the prob- 

ability i'{ remarkable ■ ncuees, and lo loocrt the 

ieart with a nuceptibuJi^ .. .. j for the effecta of Ood'a 

goodn'-M, whether we perceive ui uui the method and motire 
of His working. His way* past Kuding out in the 

Ehy^icii] not le« than in tt. _ orld; our notion of the 

lws In- which lie n^^tilatM the cnaages of natme ii but a 
fccblr copy of the truly divine idea ; we must not say to TTim^ 
H He to the ocean, " Tbiu Jar and uo larther ; " but rather, — 
tfaaiikrut for the knowledge already imparted, and consciou? of 
hs irnpTfrrtinn, l.ul b-'p-fiil nf f'.iliirr pr..L-r^. ^,— w- n::,y lo.)k 

ibrward, and look higher, even towards the Fountain of life, 
and thought, and hope, for some further eihibition of Hie 
CDodneag, lome clearer maoifealation of Hia deigns, than can 
be had in this stage of our extatence. 

On the whole, I heheve, and am satisfied, that geology has 
added to the defences of natural theology, eatabltsbea no results 
hoetile to the evidences of revelation, and encouraged no dis- 
poeition of mind unfavourable to a fair appreciation of those 
evidences. In this laith I cheerfully abide, and remain, ever, 
Yours very truly, 

JOHN PHILLIPS. 
To THE Rev. Dr. Cotton, 
TMveer or Woacmia CoLuea, Oxrou^ 
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b tkto woilE, Dr.VAUOHAH.ttM Editor oTUm JSHKa ^iiarftifyil«v<«ie,iBtMiii 
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Bj tho term BcTolatloiia, tbo uthor lotoads to denote tbo fraat phtMt of ehanfi^ 
throngk whieh both tbo gOTenunont and peopio of SngUad Iwto pamd, doiinf th« 
lUatortaal period of their extateneei 

•*A work of this kind," mj» Blaekwoo^9 Magaaku^ *^QnnBOt be ■up et flu o m , If II 
le worlkilj eseoated; end tbo hoMnble petition whieh Dr. Vaiifhtn het ewati 
fbrhiotMlflnboChtheologf tad ttterttare^ glvet at n gatruitee thtt thit wlU be Ihft 
eate. The qMeimen befbra ot we hare reed with intereat and improTement Wf 
ahonld partiealariae the ecelfleiaatical portion of the liittoiy aa beinf ezecnted with 
apeeial eare» and as remarkable Ibr the spirit of Joatioe and liberalltjr he diaplajai Te 
Iheee pagea we may hooeally reontnmend the reader, tt the flrolt of ttead j and eoa* 
Miegrtiona labor, directed bj a libend and enlightened fplrit" 

•^Thla treatiae," aqra tho London Ai hmnmm^ ** or rather aartrntiv^ la deeply aai 
Tarioodf intereating. Written plainly, bnt with all the eharacterietJeaefindupMaanl 
thooght and aeeompliahed aeholarahip, it maj be pronoaneed a maalarlj aonr^ of 
XogUsh dTilixation firom the remoteat epoeh to the eommeneement ef the fifteenth 
eentory. We have Ibond this Tolnme in eveiy way excellent It is at once a narra* 
ttre and a dlaqoisltion, learned, genial, critical, and also pictnrsoqne. The spirit of 
XngUsh history animatee it throoghont Dr. Yangfaan, by completing each a werfc 
will hare done good serrioe to literatarek** 

The WmtmlntUr JUtrimtt the Tory higheat critical anthority npon S^Ush litaw 
itare, lald of this work, apon its original pnblicatioB in England— ** We can atncanly 
leeommend Dr. yaaghan*s Berolations in English History aa a thonghtlhl^ inti ra s t 
lif, scholarly presentment of the principal soclologieal Tlciiaftndea of more than tsM 
Ifcsnaand years of onr British eodstencsi Dr. Yanghan^ epm p oa i t l on is 
iMid end nemnis ; not wlthont a eertain aedato omamentathMi, but qnttol 
Ike nrtsleedlng ezi^l^rations of a aedaotlTe rhetoda "* 
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■tM.— Ob , . . _.^_ 

JUAad.— X. DMk»«>(nd Dwpair^XL Tli*CMatBw«B>M)toriiBisvi«- 
■»«nt. QrttOfT tb* StTiMk.— Htm Cnud*.— XIL Bcniion of Lwrn- 
tV^PovM- a Um CI»iNlt.-'n>«mM t Bwkal^XlII. Tnt CrvMd* 
nlMl BunOm—Tbt AlUgCTiML— M»fia Ourta.— Edvanl L— XIV. 
AMitiao of Um OrdcTof T*Di{ikn.~KiMof Modcni Litfmara.'-Sehnai 
•rilM Cbnefa.— XV. Dedinc of Fmdallcin.— A«iii«a>ti 
~ ■ ■ ■ - - - - _Jy, .J 



fit* f rlMiof Pkh. — DuoDTerr of Amcrk 
■~ ' tail*.— PaliCf of EUubcdi.— X 



I. T%* BffbnDMivD. — 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

■ hiffh defrea th« (Ktwer ot epitOmitiDg — tlial 

to'diitil Ifae sMSDo* fh>tn k mtu of &etB, ad to 

— t----'i ' ''•"J*. •i«g«. or other nouriuiblt ooBt, 

which. withoDt hi* ikill, might oocupj ■ chapter, i« oompTeMad witUa 
lh« ennipau of ■page or too, end thia wilhoot ttaa lacrillce of en J (eatnra 
aMantiel or ei^iflisDt.— CEMmT. 

Kr. Whita haa been verr bippy in toncbing npoD the aalieot poiota ia 
tha hiatory of each oenlar; in the ChrlrtilD era^ and ret liaa aTolded mak- 
ing Ilia vork a mere bald analjiia or rbronological table. — Pbov. JoraHAi. 

In no ainele Tolnmaof Englinh lilentnro can to aatiaiying and riear M 
ld«a orihfl hiatoriaal cbaracCer of theae eighloea ceolnriea ba ublaiimd^- 

Id ilila Tolnme we hare thi Bin- efitoir or Cbkbtuh Btmmt**- 
•UT. Thia )■ high pralae. bat at the lame time /car. The anlhor'a p«««. 
lu aaeoaaa la In makiog the graat pointa and faoU of Liatoir ataDd Ml ia 
■harp ralief. llii atyle may be atid to be BTUMaoOMQ, and t£* iAol )• «» 
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